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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the inquiry in p. 114 respecting the 
Authorship of “Probationary Odes for 
the Laureateship,” we have received the 
following reply, as well as that printed in 
our present Number, p. 245: 


Mr. Urzan, Feb, 23. 

Your correspondent is informed that 
General Fitzpatrick wrote The Ode XIII. 
by Lord Viscount Mountmorris. 

1. “ By Sir Cecil Wray”—by Mr. 
Tickell. 

2. “‘ Lord Mulgrave’’—George Ellis. 

3. “Sir Joseph Mawbey’’—Bate Dudley. 

4. “Sir Richard Hill”—Richardson. 

“‘ Macpherson’’— Ellis. 

“The Attorney-General’’—is said to 
have been written by Mr. Brummell, father 
of the Beau, which could not be: he was 
an illiterate man, for I heard him talk 
about Herodoto, and a Romish Trium- 
virate. You may therefore judge of his 
competency. 

8. “ Wraxall”—Tickell. 

9. “M. Angelo Taylor’’—Richardson. 
15. “ Lord Thurlow’—Dr. Lawrence. 
17. “ Hervey Morris’’—Richardson. 

20. Ed. 1795, “ Sir G. Howard’? —Ellis. 

The authors of The Political Dialogues 
were— 

“Rose, or the Complaint’—Dr. Law- 
rence. 

“‘ The Lyars”—General Fitzpatrick. 

“Margaret Nicholson’’—Adiair. 

“‘ Charles Jenkinson’’—Geo. Ellis. 

* Jekyll’’—Richardson. 

““ The Statesmen”—Reed. 

“The Delavalead’’—Dr. Lawrence. 

“* This is the House that George built’’— 
Richardson. 

“ New ballad, called ‘ Billy Eden’ ’”’—do. 

* Incantation’’—Genl. Fitzpatrick. 

And now, Mr. Urban, if you can inform 
me who was the Compiler and Editor of 
the Lounger’s Common Place Book, a 
third edition of which was published by 
Longman, 3 vols. 8vo. 1805, you will 
oblige, A CONSTANT READER AND POS- 
SESSER OF YOUR WHOLE SET. 

An Oxp Susscriser will thank any of 
our Correspondents able to give inform- 
ation as to the Family Surname of the 
wife of Thomas Allen, LLD. formerly 
Rector of Stoke-upon-Trent, and Arch- 
deacon of Stafford, and subsequently Dean 
of Chester. Her christian name was 
Anne, and she is supposed to have been 
one of the ancient family of Alsager of 
Cheshire. Her husband died in 1732. 

A Member of the Warwickshire Natural 
History and Archeological Society asks 
for information relative to Dr. Percival 


Willughby. He ‘is desirous of ascertain- 
ing his Armorial bearings, Academic or 
Professional titles, or any other particulars 
relating to his Biography. He was one 
of the sons of Sir Percival Willughby, 
who married Bridget, the eldest daughter 
of Sir Francis the builder of Wollaton 
Hall, Notts; and was a physician at 
Derby, and afterwards in London, prac- 
tising during a considerable portion of the 
17th century. Sir Percival Willughby 
was the grandfather of the naturalist, 
whose works were edited by Ray. It 
would be desirable also to ascertain 
whether there is any portrait of the afore- 
said Percival Willughby in existence. 

PyLaDEs inquires what degree of cre- 
dit is to be given to the statement (Vol. 
{II. p. 271) in Archdall’s Peerage of Ire- 
land, that the family of Browne, Earl of 
Altamont (now Marquess of Sligo), de- 
scends from Richard Browne, the younger 
son of Anthony, first Viscount Montagu. 
Should this statement be capable of gene- 
alogical proof, which our correspondent 
doubts extremely, it would appear that the 
present Marquess of Sligo is the heir and 
representative of the Viscounts Montagu, 
and that Sir Harris Nicolas is in error 
when he assets, at p. 471 of his ‘‘ Synopsis 
of the Peerage,’’ that the title is extinct. 
The Sligo family (to whom a far less dis- 
tinguished origin is assigned in the West 
of Ireland) do undoubtedly assume the 
arms, crest, and motto of the ancient 
Viscounts Montagu, and they have in their 
possession a splendid illuminated pedigree, 
drawn up some years since by the direc- 
tions of the first Peer of the family, con- 
taining a multitude of Royal and Noble 
Quarterings, to which, if really descended 
from the Viscounts Montagu, the family 
of Westport have an undoubted right, and 
which it is to be supposed they would not 
assume, unless they were capable of prov- 
ing that right. It was believed at one 
time that the late Marquess meant to have 
brought forward his claim to the Vis- 
county ; but that the state of his health 
for many years, and his early love of re- 
tirement, prevented him from ever prose- 
cuting it. 


ERRATA, 

P. 44, col. 1, for horn, vead horse. 

P. 166, col. 1, for Binieri, read Rinieri. 

P. 167, col. 1, for ressenter, read res- 
sentir. 

P. 168, col. 2, for Burke, read Burk. 

P. 169, col. 1, for Josiah, read Jonah, 

P. 170, col. 2, for suavit, read sumit. 
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Biographical and Critical Miscellanies. By William Prescott. 


MR. PRESCOTT must be ranked among the very few American 
writers who have taken a high and permanent station in English literature. 
His History of Ferdinand and Isabella has been so justly popular as to 
have gone through three editions, and, without any disparagement to the 
fame of those great writers, it may be placed on the same shelf with the 
works of Robertson and Gibbon; and, if the Conquest of Mexico did not 
make so much accession to his previous reputation, it was, perhaps, because 
it had been so highly elevated by his former work; for, admirable as is 
the general form and outline of Robertson’s History,* judicious as is his 
arrangement of materials, graceful and flowing as is his style, it must be 
conceded that Mr. Prescott has much exceeded him in the general splendour 
of the historic picture he places before us—in the brilliancy of his colouring, 
in the picturesque disposition of his groups, in the vividness of his 
descriptions, in the poetical form of his expressions, and in the animation 
and life which he bestows on the long series of romantic exploits he 
describes, and the new form of society and of nature to which he intro- 
duces us. Mr. Prescott also possessed an advantage over his predecessor 
in the greater abundance of documents and manuscripts, which afforded him 
ampler and more authentic materials ; and, indeed, it must be confessed that 
the defects of Robertson, which have been so strongly remarked on, con- 
sisted not in his want of ability in making use of what he possessed but in 





* We will bring together a few of the judgments which have been passed on Ro- 
bertson’s History by those competent to judge of its merits and defects.—1. ‘‘ Ro- 
bertson’s History, admirable for the sagacity with which it has been compiled, but too 
much abridged in the part relating to the Toltecks and Astecks.’’ Vid. Humboldt’s 
Researches in America, ii. 248. 2. ‘‘ Robertson, if he had applied to the archives and 
many other repositories in the Austrian Netherlands, might have procured documents 
and information which would have rendered the History something more than a bare 
splendid relation of facts, already known t6 every historical reader.’’ Thickness’s 
Journey, iii. 53. 3. ‘* What Robertson has said of A. Solis may be applied to 
himself. I know no author in any language whose literary fame has risen so far above 
his real merits.’’ Vid. Southey’s Omniana, i. 141. 4. ‘‘ Hume is chargeable with the 
want of industry, and Robertson in a far greater degree, beyond any other writer of emi- 
nence, not even excepting the Abbé Raynal.’’ Vid. Annual Review, iv. 467 (Southey). 
5. ‘ Robertson, in what he calls his History of America, is guilty of such omissions 
and consequent misrepresentations as to make it certain, either that he had not read 
some of the most important documents to which he refers, or that he did not choose to 
notice the facts which are to be found there, because they were not in conformity with 
his preconceived opinions. The reputation of this author must rest upon his History 
of Scotland, if that can support it. His other works are miserably deficient.’’ Vid. 
Southey’s Hist. of Brazil, vol. i. p. 639. 6. ‘* Robertson, the most inaccurate of all 
modern historians, with, perhaps, the single exception of Hume.’’ Vid. Hist. of the 
Middle Ages (Lardner’s Cycl.) vol. i. p. 278. See also Life of Mr. Taylor of Norwich, 
vol. ii. p. 169—171, for remarks on Robertson, and Foreign Quarterly, No. XVII. 
p- 108, on his America. We believe that Burke reviewed the ‘‘ America ’’ in the Annual 
Register : it certainly bears the mark of his philosophical mind. We could cite as 
many other opinions ; but these are sufficient. —Rev. 
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his not having access to those repositories abroad where the original | 


‘journals and narrative are preserved of those who partook in the perilous 


expeditions they describe. In the present volume of Mr. Prescott’s he 
has no such lofty or ambitious aims as in his former productions ; it 
consists mainly of reviews which were originally published by him in the 
North American Review, and which the partiality of his friends, or rather 
the general approbation of the public, has induced him, in imitation of 
some of our own writers, to collect, and thus to gain a double harvest of 
profit and fame. The works reviewed in them are various, and none, 
perhaps, of the highest interest ; none requiring anything of the massive 
stores of ancient literature, or of the profound investigations of modern 
philosophy. The volume is not distinguished for much originality of 
observation, or refinement of critical ingenuity, and still less for any 
acquaintance with literature beyond what is generally obtained by persons 
of studious habits and cultivated minds; but Mr. Prescott always shews a 
sufficient acquaintance with his subject; he commands respect by the 
temperance of his judgments, and he pleases by the beauty of his language 
and the elegance of his style. As he seldom writes on subjects of temporary 
importance, or those topics which are connected with the present interests, 
and which excite the passions, of society, he is not led into the dangerous 
temptations which beset a reviewer of giving a one-sided view of his 
subject, of exaggerating the favourable and darkening the adverse, and of 
so skilfully mixing up truth and falsehood as not only to puzzle the 
ignorant, but also to perplex and mislead the sagacious and informed.* 
Mr. Prescott’s higher and better taste seems.to find its more congenial 
element rather in the pure regions of literature, unclouded and undisturbed 
by the agitations of political strife. He has evidently read the best original 
authors in the modern languages of Europe, and is acquainted also with 
that learned and useful body of criticism which has been founded on their 
works ; but, like his brother critics, he sometimes appears to derive his 
acquaintance with the authors he mentions from second hand ; and, if any of 
our readers who are fond of Italian literature, the fruitful mother of our dwn, 
will compare the reviews of Italian poetry and romance in this volume with 
some that a few years ago appeared on the same subject by our lamented 
friend Ugo Foscolo, they will see the wide difference between the superficial 
knowledge of the stranger skimming gracefully over the surface, and the 
deep and powerful researches of one who grasped his subject with a 
vigorous hold, penetrated its furthest recesses with an eye that nothing 
could escape, and looked over the whole field of his native literature with 
a wide compass and even pace of flight that commanded every object 
however obscure or remote.t We do not say this in any disparagement 





* The great art of a skilful party writer is to appear to represent his subject fully 
and fairly, and to give the whole argument, while he keeps the most important features 
out of sight, ex. gr. A few weeks back, the Times newspaper, arguing in defence of 
the abolition of the Corn Laws, asked the agriculturists whether, with all their wealth, 
mechanical skill, artificial manures, long-established system, &c. they could not compete 
with the poor squalid serfs of Poland, their miserable implements and imperfect science 
—which was a fair argument so far as it went ; but then they omitted entirely the im- 
portant considerations of soil and climate, which are far more instrumental in the 
growth and quality of corn than superiority of mechanical skill, &c.—Rev. 

t The review of Ugo Foscolo on Italian Poetry may be seen in the Quarterly Review, 
No. XVII. Sept. 1819, and elsewhere, Mr. Carey and Mr. S. Rose have deserved well 
of their country in having transplanted into its literature successfully two of the finest 
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of Mr. Prescott’s criticisms, which we have read with pleasure and 
improvement, and we are ready to grant that the literature of Italy is so 
extensive, so delicate, and so refined, that it is almost impossible for a 
foreigner to obtain such an acquaintance with it as to make his decisions 
useful or instrrctive to others. Still, what has been once said well may be 
said again, and those who have not leisure or learning to study the original 
works of Tiraboschi or Crescembeni, or the later writings of Sismondi and 
Guingene, may find in Mr. Prescott a safe and pleasing companion in that 
rich and varied landscape over which the genius of modern Italy presides. 
But we must now make a few extracts from Mr. Prescott’s volume, 
which is rendered easier by the subjects being unconnected with each 
other. We have not thought it necessary to add our own observations, 
as critics do not find their proper food on the bodies of other critics, which 
would be a kind of civil warfare, and there is, indeed, little to object to 
as regards the soundness of his opinion in his critical researches ; add to 
which, that the subjects treated of have been so long before the public, 
have been so diligently examined, and so fully discussed, as to require a 
very skilful and superior hand to treat them with success or clothe them 
with novelty. In his review of Mr. Irving’s Conquest of Grenada Mr. Pres- 
cott introduces the following criticism on Voltaire’s merits as an historian. 


Prescott’s Biographical and Critical Miscellanies. 


‘‘The personage by whom the present philosophy. It never deserted him, even 








laws of historic composition may seem 
to have been first arranged into a regular 
system was Voltaire. This extraordi- 
nary genius, whose works have been pro- 
ductive of so much mingled good and 
evil, discovers in them many traces of a 
humane and beneficent disposition. No- 
where is his invective more keenly di- 
rected than against acts of cruelty and 
oppression, above all, of religious oppres- 
sion. He lived in an age of crying 
abuses, both in church and government. 
Unfortunately he employed a weapon 
against them whose influence is not to 
be controlled by the most expert hand. 
The envenomed shaft of irony not only 
wounds the member at which it is aimed, 
but diffuses its poison to the healthiest 
and remotest regions of the body. The 
free and volatile temper of Voltaire forms 
a singular contrast with his resolute per- 
tinacity of purpose. Bard, philosopher, his- 
torian, this literary Proteus animated every 
shape with the same mischievous spirit of 


in the most sportive sallies of his fancy. 
It seasons his romances equally with his 
gravest pieces in the Encyclopsdia,—his 
familiar letters and most licentious dog- 
gerel no less than his histories. The 
leading object of this philosophy may be 
defined by the cant phrase ‘ the abolition 
of prejudices.’ But in Voltaire, preju- 
dices were too often confounded with 
principles. In his histories, he seems 
ever intent on exhibiting in the most 
glaring colours the manifold inconsisten- 
cies of the human race; in showing the 
contradiction between profession and 
practice ; in contrasting the magnificence 
of the apparatus with the impotence of 
the results. The enormous abuses of 
Christianity are brought into juxta-posi- 
tion with the most meritorious features in 
other religions ; and thus all are reduced 
to nearly the same level. The credulity 
of one half of mankind is set in opposi- 
tion to the cunning of the other. The 
most momentous events are traced to the 





poems of Italy ; but we still want an analysis of the great epic poems, inferior only to 
the two greatest, with partial extracts and translations, in the manner of Ellis’s 
Romances ; but is there a single person at once with capability and leisure to execute 
such a delightful work? We here take the opportunity of recommending Mr. Lyall’s 
translation of the Canzone of Dante. Ugo Foscolo was a man possessing all the genius, 
all the fiery temperament, all the wild irregularity and capricious humour of the poet 
of the south. He was a most eccentric and abnormal comet in English society; yet 
those who disliked the strange extravagance of his manner confessed the superiority of 
his talents. We never pass the cottage in which he died of his lingering and painful 
disease without casting a look on his chamber window, or go through the churchyard 
in which he lies without treading aside to the plain rude stone that protects from injury 
the remains of the exiled poet in a stranger's land ; that cottage is on the Hammer- 
smith road, and that churchyard is Chiswick.—Rey. 
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most insignificant causes; and the ripest 
schemes of wisdom are shown to have 
been baffled by the intervention of the 
most trivial accidents. Thus the conduct 
of the world seems to be regulated by 
chance ; the springs of human action are 
resolved into selfishness ; and religion, of 
whatever denomination, is only a different 
form of superstition. It is true that his 
satire is directed not so much against any 
particular system, as the vices of that 
system. But the result left upon the 
mind is not 2 whit less pernicious. His 
philosophical romance of Candide affords 
a good exemplification of his manner. The 
thesis of perfect optimism in this world, 
at which he levels this jew d’ esprit, is ma- 
nifestly indefensible. But then he sup- 
ports his position with such an array of 
gross and hyperbolical atrocities, without 
the intervention of a single palliative cir- 
cumstance, and withal in such atone of 
keen derision, that if any serious impres- 
sion be left on the mind, it can be no 
other than that of a baleful, withering scep- 
ticism. The historian rarely so far for- 
gets his philosophy as to kindle into high 
and generous emotion, the glow of pa- 
triotism, or moral and religious enthu- 
siasm. And hence too, his style, though 
always graceful, and often seasoned with 
the sallies of a piquant wit, never rises 
into eloquence or <sublimity. Voltaire 
has been frequently reproached for want 
of historical accuracy. But if we make 
due allowance for the sweeping tenor 
of his reflections, and for the infinite va- 
riety of his topics, we shall be slow in 
giving credit to this charge. He was, 
indeed, oftentimes misled by his inveterate 
Pyrrhonism ; a defect, when carried to the 
excess in which he indulged it, almost 
equally fatal to the historian with credu- 
lity or superstition. His researches fre- 
quently led him into dark, untravelled 
regions; but the aliment which he im- 
ported thence served only too often to 
minister to his pernicious philosophy. 
He resembled the allegorical agents of 
Milton, paving a way across the gulf of 
Chaos, for the spirits of mischief to enter 
more easily upon the earth. Voltaire ef- 
fected a no less sensible revolution in the 
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structure, than in the spirit, of history. 
Thus, instead of following the natural 
consecutive order of events, the work was 
distributed, on the principle of a catalogue 
raisonné, into sections arranged according 
to their subjects, and copious dissertations 
were introduced into the body of the nar- 
rative. Thus, in his Essai sur les Meurs, 
&c. one chapter is devoted to letters, ano- 
ther to religion, a third to manners, and 
soon. And in the same way, in his Age 
of Louis the Fourteenth, he has thrown 
his verious illustrations of the policy of 
gover: ment and of the social habits of the 
court into a detached portion at the close 
of the book. This would seem to be de- 
viatin;; from the natural course of things 
as they occur in the world; where the 
multifarious pursuits of pleasure and bu- 
siness, the lights and shadows as it were 
of life, are deily intermingled in the 
motley panorama of human existence. 
But, however artificial this division, it 
enabled the reader to arrive more expedi- 
tiously at the results, for which alone his- 
tory is valuable, while, at the same time, 
it put it in the power of the writer to con- 
vey with more certainty and facility his 
own impressions. This system was sub- 
sequently so much refined upon, that 
Montesquieu, in his Grandeur et Déca- 
dence des Romains, laid no further stress 
on historical facts, than as they furnished 
him with illustrations of his particular 
theorems. Indeed, so little did his work 
rest upon the veracity of such facts, that 
although the industry of Niebuhr, or 
rather of Beaufort, has knocked away al- 
most all the foundations of early Rome, 
Montesquieu’s treatise remains as essen- 
tially unimpaired in credit as before. Thus 
the materials which anciently formed the 
body of history now served only as ingre- 
dients from which its spirit was to be ex- 
tracted. But this was not always the 
spirit of truth. And the arbitrary selec- 
tion as well as- disposition of incidents 
which this new method allowed, and the 
colouring which they were to receive from 
the author, made it easy to pervert them 
to the construction of the wildest hypo- 
theses,’’ &c. 


We next meet with the following account of Gibbon. 


“ There is no writer who exhibits more 
distinctly the full developement of the 
principles of modern history with all its 
virtues and defects than Gibbon. His 
learning was fully equal to his vast subject. 
This, commencing with expiring civiliza- 
tion in ancient Rome, continues on until 
the period of its final and perfect resurrec- 
tion in Italy in the 15th century; and 


thus may be said to furnish the lights 
which are to guide us through the long 
interval of darkness which divides the 
old from the modern world, The range 
of his subject was fully equal to its dura- 
tion. Goths, Huns, Tartars, &c. all the 
rude tribes of the north are brought upon 
the stage, together with the more cul- 
tivated natives of the south, the Greeks, 
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Italians, and the intellectual Arab ; and, 
as the scene shifts from one country to 
another, we behold its population depicted 
with that peculiarity of physiognomy, 
and studied propriety of costume, which 
belong to dramatic exhibition. For 
Gibbon was a more vivacious draughts- 
man than most writers of his school. He 
was moreover deeply versed in geography, 
chronology, antiquities, and verbal cri- 
ticism, in short, in all the sciences 
in any way subsidiary to his art. The 
extent of his subject permitted him to 
indulge in those elaborate disquisitions, 
so congenial to the spirit of modern 
history, on the most momentous and in- 
teresting topics; while his early studies 
enabled him to embellish the drier details 
of his narrative with the charms of a 
liberal and elegant scholarship. What 
then was wanting to this accomplished 
writer? Good faith. Uis defects were 
precisely of a class of which we have be- 
fore been speaking, and his most elaborate 
efforts exhibit too often the perversion of 
learning and ingenuity to the vindication 
of preconceived hypotheses. He cannot, 
indeed, be convicted of ignorance, or 
literal inaccuracy, as he has triumphantly 
sproved in his discomfiture of the un- 
fortunate Davis. But his disingenuous 
mode of conducting the argument, leads 
precisely to the same unfair result. Thus, 
in his celebrated chapters on the ‘‘ Pro- 
gress of Christianity,’ which he tells us 
were ‘reduced by three successive re- 
visals from a bulky volume to their pre- 
sent size,’’ he has often slurred over in 
the text such particulars as might reflect 
most credit on the character of the re- 
ligion, or shuffied them into a note at the 
bottom of the page; while all that admits 
of a doubtful complexion in its early pro- 
pagation is ostentatiously blazoned, and 
set in contrast to the most amiable features 
of Paganism. At the same time, by a 
style of inuendo, that conveys ‘‘ more than 
meets the ear,” he has contrived, with 
Tago-like duplicity, to breathe a taint of 
suspicion on the purity which he dares 
not openly assail. It is a consequence of 
this scepticism in Gibbon, as with Vol- 
taire, that his writings are nowhere 
warmed with a generous moral sentiment. 
The most sublime of all spectacles, that 
of the martyr, who suffers for consience’ 
sake, and this equally whether his creed 
be founded in truth or error, is con- 
templated by the historian with the smile, 
or rather sneer, of philosophic indifference. 
This is not only bad taste, as he is ad- 
dressing a Christian audience, but he thus 
voluntarily relinquishes one of the most 
powerful engines for the movement of 
human passion, which is never so easily 





excited as by deeds of suffering, self- 
devoted heroism. But, although Gibbon 
was wholly defective in moral enthusiasm, 
his style is vivified by a certain exhilarating 
glow that kindles a corresponding warmth 
in the bosom of his reader. This may, 
perhaps, be traced to his egotism, or, 
to speak more liberally, to an ardent at- 
tachment to his professional pursuits,— 
and to his inextinguishable love of letters. 
This enthusiasm appears in almost every 
page of his great work, and enabled him 
to triumph over all its difficulties. It 
is particularly conspicuous whenever he 
touches upon Rome, the Alma Mater of 
science, whose adopted son he may be said 
to have been from his earliest boyhood. 
Whenever he contemplates her fallen 
fortunes, he mourns over her with the 
fond solicitude that might become an 
ancient Roman. And when he depicts 
her pristine glories, dimly seen through 
the mist of so many centuries, he does it 
with suchvivid accuracy of conception, that 
the reader, like the traveller who wanders 
through the excavations of Pompeii, seems 
to be gazing on the original forms and 
brilliant colours of antiquity. To Gibbon’s 
egotism,—in its most literal sense,—to 
his personal vanity, may be traced some 
of the peculiar defects for which his style 
is conspicuous. The ‘*Historian of the 
Decline and Fall,” too rarely forgets his 
own importance in that of his subject. 
The consequence which he attaches to 
his personal labours is shown in a bloated 
dignity of expression, and an ostentation 
of ornament, that contrast whimsically 
enough with the trifling topics and com- 
monplace thoughts on which, in the course 
of his long work, they are occasionally 
employed. He nowhere moves along with 
the easy freedom of nature, but seems to 
leap, as it were, from friad to triad, by 
a succession of strained, convulsive efforts. 
He affected, as he tells us, the light festive 
raillery of Voltaire. But his cumbrous 
imitation of the mercurial Frenchman may 
remind one, to make use of a homely 
simile, of the ass in Alsop’s fable, who 
frisked upon his master in imitation of the 
sportive gambols of the spaniel. The 
first two octavo volumes of Gibbon’s 
History were written in a comparatively 
modest and unaffected manner, for he was 
then uncertain of the publicfavour. And, 
indeed, his style was exceedingly com- 
mended by the most competent critics of 
that day, as Hume, Joseph Warton, and 
others, as is abundantly shown in their 
correspondence. But when he had tasted 
the sweets of popular applause, and had 
been crowned as the historian of the day, 
his increased consequence becomes at once 
visible in the assumed stateliness and 
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magnificence of his bearing. But even 
after this period whenever the subject is 
suited to this style, and when his phleg- 
matic temper is warmed by those generous 
emotions of which, as we have said, it 


[ March, 


was sometimes susceptible, he exhibits 
his ideas in the most splendid and im- 
posing forms of whichthe Englishlanguage 
is capable,’’* &c. 


The following remarks show at once Mr. Prescott’s familiar acquaintance 
with Spanish literature, and his just feeling and appreciation of the 
wonderful work that is its crown of glory. 


‘‘ Cervantes brought forward a per- 
sonage, therefore, in whom were em- 
bodied all those generous virtues which 
belong to chivalry, —disinterestedness, 
contempt of danger, unblemished honour, 
knightly courtesy, and those aspirations 
after ideal excellence which, if empty 
dreams, are the dreams of a magnanimous 
spirit. They are, indeed, represented by 
Cervantes as too ethereal for this world, 
and are successively dispelled as they come 
in contact with the coarse realities of life. 
It is this view of the subject which has led 
Sismondi, among other critics, to consider 
that the principal end of the author was 
‘ the ridicule of enthusiasm—the contrast 
of the heroic with the vulgar ;’ and he 
sees something profoundly sad in the con- 
clusions to which it leads. This sort of 
criticism appears to be over refined. It 
resembles the efforts of some commenta- 
tors to allegorize the great epics of Homer 
and Virgil, throwing a disagreable misti- 
ness over the story, by converting mere 
shadows into substances, and substances 
into shadows. The great purpose of 
Cervantes was, doubtless, that expressly 
avowed by himself, namely, to correct the 
popular taste for romances of chivalry. 
It is unnecessary to look for any other in 
so plain a tale, although it is true the con- 


into air. 


duct of the story produces impressions on 
the reader, toa certain extent, like those 
suggested by Sismondi. The melancholy 
tendency is, however, in a great degree 
counteracted by the exquisitely ludicrous 
character of the incidents. Perhaps, after 
all, if we are to hunt for a moral as the 
key of the fiction, we may, with more 
reason, pronounce it to be the necessity 
of proportioning our undertakings to our 
capacities. The mind of the hero, Don 
Quixote, is an ideal world into which 
Cervantes has poured all the rich stores of 
his own imagination, the poet’s golden 
dreams, high romantic exploits, and the 
sweet visions of pastoral happiness—the 
gorgeous chimeras of the fancied age of 
chivalry which had so long entranced the 
world—splendid illusions, which, floating 
before us like the airy bubbles which the 
child throws off from his pipe, reflect, in a 
thousand variegated tints, the rude objects 
around, until, brought into collision with 
these, they are dashed in pieces and melt 
These splendid images derive 
tenfold beauty from the rich antique 
colouring of the author’s language, skil- 
fully imitated from the old romances, but 
which necessarily escapes in the translation 
into a foreign tongue.t Don Quixote’s 
insanity operates both in mistaking the 





* «¢ Burke, once conversing with Sir Joshua Reynolds on Gibbon’s History, said he 





had just been reading it ; that he disliked the style of writing ; that it was very affected.” 
Vid. Northcote’s Life of Reynolds, p. 237. See some observations on Gibbon as an 
historian by the learned Dr. W. Vincent, in Class. Journal, No. XIV. p. 393, and 
consult Hobhouse’s Illustrations of Childe Harold for many mistakes of Gibbon, 
pp. 58, 154, 155, 180, 204. ‘‘ Gibbon could be grave,’ says Mr. W. S. Landor, 
** when an emperor like Julian commanded it ; but could he, or could any one, when 
rising from the narrative of a Greek historian who has described how an empress played 
the royal game of goose ?” Vid. Imag. Convers. i. p. 257. ‘‘ Gibbon’s Life of Justinian,” 
says a well-informed critic, ‘‘is the greatest blot in his mighty work. Relying on the 
secret history of Prosepius, a libeller, self-convicted of falsehood, the English historian 
has not hesitated to disgrace his pages by an ostentatious display of all the filthy slan- 
ders that a disappointed statesman had raked together.’’ See Foreign Quart. Rev. XIX. 
p- 113.—Rev. 

+ Mr. Prescott, in mentioning the popular translation of Don Quixote, has not noticed 
the earliest and the best, thatis, Shelton’s,in 1612. Mr. Godwin very justly says, ‘‘ The 
venerableness of Shelton’s style, the rich and easy eloquence with which it steals on the 
soul, are such as no modern language can equal.’’ Jarvis, indeed, speaking of this trans- 
lation, says it was formed from the Italian of Lorenzo Francio Sini; but we do not know 
on what authority. This was made soon after the original appeared; for it was not 
until the publication of the edition of 1608 that Cervantes made all those corrections and 
variations a. every subsequent edition has contained, and therefore the edition of 
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ideal for the real, and the real for the 
ideal. Whatever he has found in ro- 
mances he believes to exist in the world ; 
and he converts all he meets with in the 
world into the visions of his romances. 
It is difficult to say which of the two pro- 
duces the most ludicrovs results. For 


the better exposure of these mad fancies 
Cervantes has not only put them into 
action in real life, but contrasted them 
with another character, which may be 
said to form the reverse side of his heroes. 
Honest Sancho represents the material 
principle as perfectly as his master does 








1608 may be esteemed as the first edition of the standard text. The three first editions 
of the first part of Don Quixote should be possessed by those who delight in this in- 
comparable work. The second is very different from the first, 1605, and great altera- 
tions were made by Cervantes in the third. Shelton’s translation is, however, well 
known and esteemed ; but we possess another that followed it, which is seldom men- 
tioned, and, we believe, as seldom read. It appeared in 1687; its author was John 
Philips, the nephew of Milton. It is a very singular book, and ought not to have 
fallen into the oblivion it has, for it is full of proverbial sayings, the cant words of the 
time, archaical expressions, which render it a curious repository of the language of the 
day. The translation, to be sure, is a travestie, for the translator has Anglicised all 
the allusions, and, indeed, given us Don Quixote in England, as he says, ‘‘ according 
to the humour of our modern language.’’ Mr. Godwin says, ‘‘ The translation is cer- 
tainly a work of great power and spirit, and, in that respect, well entitled to our at- 
tention ;’’ but he acknowledges ‘‘ that the liberties taken by Philips exceed those of 
any translator he ever saw.’’ Philips introduces Hobbes’s Leviathan, and the Pro- 
tector and his coach horses, and converts Gines of Passamente, the master-thief in the 
string of galley-slaves, into Dangerfield, one of the witnesses of the Popish plot. 
Queen Madasina and Master Nicholas the barber, are transformed into ‘‘ Tom Thumb 
and the Queen of Trumps ;”’ the beautiful defence of the shepherdess Marcella is filled 
with ribaldry ; and, worst of all, a new clause is introduced into the will of Don 
Quixote, in which he bequeaths his favourite steed, Rozinante, to the parish scavengers. 
But, with these defects, Mr. Godwin owns that ‘‘ when the object of the original writer 
is plainly burlesque, here John Philips is at home, and flows with a vein not easily to 
be suppressed. The buffoonery of John Philips is always vigorous and eloquent ; it is 
not the baseness of one condemned by nature and necessity to crawl on the ground, 
but rather of one who makes vulgarity of style his choice, and voluntarily deserts the 
more elevated region in which he was qualified to move.’’ Previous to Philips’s, for 
seventy-five years, no translation but Shelton’s existed. We may remark here, that in 
a little French work which we possess, called Paradin’s Devises Heroiques, and La 
Metamorphose d’Ovide, figurée, 4 Lyons, 1564, which appeared forty years before 
Don Quixote, yet in the frontispiece are figures of the half giant, half windmill, 
of a man in armour on a thin horse, like Don Quixote and Rosinante, and of a fat 
dwarf on an ass, like his squire, holding a wine flask in his hand. Miss Hawkins 
praises very highly the translation by Jarvis, but we have never read it, nor Stevens’s, 
in 1706. The * Pleasant Notes upon Don Quixote, by Edward Gayton, esq. folio, 
1654,’’ among much rubbish, contain some curious things.—We do not know whether 
many of our readers are acquainted with a very scarce and curious little volume (a kind 
of mock Don Quixote), called ‘‘ Don Zara del Fuego, a mock Romance, written ori- 
ginally in the British tongue, and made English by a person of much humour, Basilius 
Musophilus; with a marginall Comment, expounding the hard things of the History. 
Si foret in terris, riderit Democritus, &c. 1656,’ 12mo. This, as Ritson informed 
Mr. Park, is the original title; but our copy of the book is called ‘‘ Romancio 
Mastrix, or a Romance on Romances, in which the prodigious vanities of a great part 
of them are (as in a mirror) most lively represented, and so naturally personated, that 
the ingenious reader, observing their deformities, may delightfully be instructed and 
invited to the pursuing of more honourable and profitable studies. By Samuel Holland, 
Gent. 1660.’?12mo. The copy which we possess belonged to Mr. T. Park, who says it 
was first printed with the following title :—‘‘ Wit and Fancy in a Maze, or the incom- 
parable Champion of Love and Beauty, embellished with many rare and choice pieces 
of Drollery ;” but quere if Mr. Park was not mentioning some other book? In this 
book is introduced a short masque in verse, called Venus and Adonis, extending from 
p- 153 to 164, which has given the author, S. Holland, a place in the Biog. Dramatica. 
S. Holland has also a poetical encomium prefixed to Shepherd’s Epigrams, in 1651. 
12mo. This work is so exceedingly scarce that we make no apology for extracting an 
interesting passage on the English poets from Book II. chap. 4, occurring in a kind of 
battle of the books, which may have given the hint to Swift :—‘‘ The British Bards 
forsooth were also engaged in quarrells for superiority ; and who, think you, threw the 
2H 
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the intellectual or ideal. He ‘is of the 
earth, earthy. Sly, selfish, sensual, his 
dreams are not of glory, but of good feed- 
ing. His only concern is for his carcass. 
His notions of honour appear to be much 
the same with those of his jovial contem- 
porary Falstaff,as conveyed in his memora- 
ble soliloquy. In the sublime night piece 
which ends with the fulling-mills—truly 
sublime till we reach the denouement— 
Sancho asks his master, ‘ Why need you 
go about this adventure ? It is main dark, 
and there is never living soul sees us. We 
have nothing to do but to sheer off and 
get out of harm’s way. Who is there to 
take notice of our flinching ?’? Can any- 
thing be imagined more exquisitely opposed 
to the true spirit of chivalry? The whole 
compass of fiction no where displays the 
power of contrast so forcibly as in these 
two characters ; perfectly opposed to each 
other, not only in their minds and general 
habits, but in the minutest details of per- 
sonal appearance. It was a great effort 
of art for Cervantes to maintain the dig- 
nity of his hero’s character in the midst 
of the whimsical and ridiculous distresses 
in which he has perpetually involved him. 
His infirmity leads us to distinguish be- 
tween his character and his conduct, and 
to absolve him from all responsibility for 
the latter. The author’s art is no less 
shewn in regard to the other principal 
figure in the piece, Sancho Panza, who, 
with the most contemptible qualities, con- 
trives to keep a strong hold on our in- 
terest by the kindness of his nature, and 
his shrewd understanding. He is far too 
shrewd a person, indeed, to have made 
it natural for him to have followed so 
crack-brained a master, unless bribed by 
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the promise of a substantial recompense. 
He is a personification, as it were, of the 
popular wisdom, a ‘bundle of proverbs,’ 
as his master somewhere styles him, and 
proverbs are the most compact form in 
which the wisdom of a people is digested. 
They have been collected into several dis- 
tinct works in Spain, where they exceed 
in number those of any other, if not every 
other, country in Europe. As many of 
them are of great antiquity, they are of in- 
estimable price with the Castilian purists, 
as affording rich samples of obsolete idioms, 
and the various mutations of the language. 
The subordinate portraits in the romance, 
though not wrought with the same care, 
are admirable studies of national character. 
In this view the Don Quixote may be said 
to form an epoch in the history of letters, 
as the original of that kind of composition, 
the Novel of Character ; which is one of 
the distinguishing peculiarities of modern 
literature. When well executed, this sort 
of writing rises to the dignity of history 
itself, and may be said to perform no in- 
significant part of the functions of the 
latter. History describes men less as they 
are than as they appear ; as they are play- 
ing a part on-the great political theatre,— 
men in masquerade. It rests on state 
documents, which too often cloak real 
purposes under an artful veil of policy, or 
on the accounts of contemporaries, blinded 
by passion or interest. Even without 
these deductions, the revolutions of states, 
their wars and their intrigues, do not 
present the only aspect, nor, perhaps, 
the most interesting, under which human 
nature can be studied. It is man in his 
domestic relations, around his own fire- 
side, where alone his real character can 








apple of discord among them but Ben. Jonson, who had openly vaunted himself the 
first and best of English poets. This brave was resentfull, with the highest indigna- 
tion, for Chaucer by most there was esteemed the father of English poesie, whose only 
unhappiness it was that he was made for the time he lived in, but the time not for him. 
Chapman was wondrously exasperated at Ben’s boldness, and scarce refrained to tell (his 
own Tale of a Tub) that his Isabel and Mortimer was now completed by a knighted 
poet, whose soul remained in flesh. Hereupon Spenser (who was very busy in finishing 
his Fairy Queen) thrust himself amidst the throng, and was received with a shout by 
Chapman, Harrington, Owen, Constable, Daniel, and Drayton, so that some thought 
the matter already decided ; but behold, Shakspere and Fletcher, bringing with them 
a strong party, appeared, as if they meant to water their bayes with blood rather 
than part with their proper right, which, indeed, Apollo and the Muses had with much 
justice conferred upon them; so that now there is like to be a trouble in triplex. 
Skelton, Gower, and the Monk of Bury were at daggers-drawn for Chaucer; Spenser 
waited upon by a numerous troop of the best bookmen in the world; Shakspere and 
Fletcher surrounded with their life-guard, viz. Goffe, Massinger, Duke, Webster, 
Suckling, Cartwright, Carew. Oh! ye Parnassides! what a curse have ye cast upon my 
Heliconian water-bailiffs ! that those whose names, both sur and Christian, are filed on 
Fame’s trumpet, and whom Envy cannot wound, shall perish by intestine discord and 
home-bred dissension!” &c. A curious mistake occurs at p. 151 of this book, speaking 
of the masque :— 


‘* A splendid, pompous, and delightful show, 
Some say by Jonson, Jones, or Jnigo.’’—Rev. 
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be truly disclosed ; in his ordinary occu- 
pations in society, whether for purposes 
of profit or pleasure, in his every-day 
manner of living ; his tastes and opinions 
as drawn out in social intercourse ; it is, 
in short, under all those forms which 
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make up the interior of society that man 
is to be studied, if we would get the true 
form and pressure of the age,—if, in short, 
we would obtain clear and correct ideas of 
the actual progress of civilization.” 


After some observations on the poetical and picturesque character of the 
Spaniards, their native humour, the freedom and originality of their con- 
versation and manners, affording rich and various materials for the 


novelist, the author proceeds— 


‘‘There is one other point of view in 
which the Don Quixote presents itself, 
that of its didactic import. It is not 
merely moral in its general tendency, 
though this was a rare virtue in the age 
in which it was written, but is replete 
with admonition and criticism, oftentimes 
requiring great boldness as well as ori- 
ginality in the author. Such, for instance, 
are the derision of witchcraft and other 
superstitions, common to the Spaniards ; 
the ridicule of torture, which, though not 
used in ordinary courts, was familiar to 
the Inquisition ; the frequent strictures on 
various departments and productions of 
literature. The /iferary criticism scat- 
tered throughout the work shews a pro- 
found acquaintance with the true principles 
of taste, far before his time, and which 
has left his judgments of the writings of 
his countrymen still of paramount au- 
thority. In truth, the great scope of his 


work was didactic, for it was a satire 
against the false taste of his age. And 
never was there a satire so completely 
successful. The last romance of chivalry 
before the appearance of the Don Quixote 
came out in 1602. It was the last that 
was ever published in Spain. So com- 
pletely was this kind of writing, which 
had bade defiance to every serious effort, 
now extinguished by the breath of ridicule. 
* * * * ‘Tt was impossible for any 
new author to gain an audience. The 
public had seen how the thunder was 
fabricated. The spectator had been behind 
the scenes, and witnessed of what cheap 
materials kings and queens were made. 
It was impossible for him by any stretch 
of imagination to convert the tinsel and 
painted baubles which he had seen there 
into diadems and sceptres. The illusion 
had fled for ever.” 


Much has been written on Moliére, by the critics of his own country, 
and by foreigners ; his merits and defects have been placed in their proper 
light, and they are fairly summed up by Mr. Prescott in the following 


remarks : 


“« With regard to the objection, that his 
characters are not so much drawn from 
nature, as from the local manners of the 
age ; if it be meant that they are not acted 
upon by those deep passions which en- 
gross the whole soul, and which, from 
this intensity, have more of a tragic than 
a comic import in them, but are rather 
drawn from the foibles and follies of or- 
dinary life,—itis true. But then these last 
are likely to be quite as permanent, and, 
among civilised nations, quite as univer- 
sal as the former. And who has exposed 
them with greater freedom, or with a more 
potent ridicule than Moliére? Love, 
under all its thousand circumstances, its 
quarrels, and reconciliations; vanity, 

‘humbly suing for admiration under the 
guise of modesty ; whimsical contradic- 
tions of profession and habitual practice ; 
the industry with which the lower classes 
ape, not the virtues, but the follies, of 
their superiors ; the affectation of fashion, 
taste, science, or anything but what the 
party actually possesses; the esprit de 
corps, which leads us to feel an exalted 


respect for our own profession, and a so- 
vereign contempt for every other; the 
friendly adviser, who has an eye to his 
own interest ; the author, who seeks your 
candid opinion, and quarrels with you 
when you have given it; the fair friend, 
who kindly sacrifices your reputation for 
a jest; the hypocrite, under every aspect, 
who deceives the world or himself; these - 
form the various and motley panorama of 
character which Moliére has transferred 


_ to his canvass ; and which, though mostly 


drawn from cultivated life, must endure 
as long as society shall hold together. In- 
deed, Moliére seems to have possessed all 
the essential requisites for excelling in 
genteel comedy; a pure taste, an acute 
perception of the ridiculous, the tone of 
elegant dialogue, and a wit, brilliant and 
untiring as Gongreve’s, but which, in- 
stead of wasting itself, like his, in idle 
flashes of merriment, is uniformly directed 
with a moral or philosophical aim. This 
obvious didactic purpose, in truth, has 
been censured as inconsistent with the 


spirit of the drama; and as belonging 
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rather to satire; but it secured to him an been possessed by no other comic writer 


influence over the literature and the opi- 
nions of his own generation which has 


of the moderns,” &c. 


Of the comparison between the two rival monarchs of the French and 
English stage, the following specimen may suffice, as it is one of those 
subjects on which coincidence of opinion is scarcely to be hoped. 


** From this view of the didactic pur- 
pose proposed by Moliére in his come- 
dies, it is obviously difficult to institute a 
comparison betwixt them and those of 
our English dramatists, or rather of 
Shakespeare, who may be taken as their 
representative. The latter seems to have 
had no higher end in view than mere 
amusement; he took a leaf out of the 
great volume of human nature as he might 
find it; nor did he accommodate it to the 
illustration of any moral or literary 
theorem. The former, on the other hand, 
manifests such a direct preceptive pur- 
pose, as to give to some of his pieces the 
appearance of satires, rather than of co- 
medies ; argument takes place of action, 
and the pro and con of the matter are dis- 
cussed with all the formality of a school 
exercise. This essentially diminishes the 
interest of some of his best plays; the 
Misanthrope and the Femmes Savantes, 
for example, which for this reason seem 
better fitted for the closet than the stage, 
and have long since ceased to be favour- 
ites with the public. This want of in- 
terest is, moreover, aggravated by the 
barrenness of action visible in many of 
Moliére’s comedies; where, indeed, he 
seems only to have sought an apology for 
bringing together his coteries of gentle- 
men and ladies, for the purpose of exhi- 
biting their gladiatorial dexterity in con- 
versation. Notso with the English dra- 
matist, whose boundless invention crowds 
his scene with incidents that hurry us 
along with breathless interest, but which 
sadly scandalize the lover of the unities. 
In conformity with his general plan, too, 
Shakespeare brings before us every variety 
of situation,—the court, the camp, and 
the cloister,—the busy hum of populous 
cities, or the wild solitude of the forest, 
—presenting us with pictures of rich and 
romantic beauty, which could not fall 
within the scope of his rival, and allowing 
himself to indulge in the unbounded re- 


velry of an imagination which Moliére 
did not possess. The latter, on the other 
hand, an attentive observer of man, as he 
is found in an over-refined state of 
society, in courts and crowded capitals, 
copied his minutest lineaments with a 
precision that gives to his most general 
sketches the air almost of personal por- 
traits ; seasoning, moreover, his discourses 
with the shrewd hints and maxims of 
worldly policy. Shakespeare’s genius led 
him rather to deal in bold touches, than 
in this nice delineation. He describes 
classes, rather than individuals; he 
touches the springs of the most intense 
passions. The daring of ambition, the 
craving of revenge, the deep tenderness of 
love, are all materials in his hands for co- 
medy; and this gives to some of his ad- 
mired pieces, his ‘ Merchant of Venice’ 
and his ‘ Measure for Measure,’ for ex- 
ample, a solemnity of colouring that 
leaves them only to be distinguished from 
tragedy by their more fortunate. termina- 
tion. Moliére, on the contrary, sedu- 
lously excludes from his plays whatever 
can impair their comic interest. And 
when, as he has done very rarely, he aims 
directly at vice, instead of folly, as in the 
Tartuffe, for instance, he studies to ex- 
hibit it under such ludicrous points of 
view as shall excite the derision, rather 
than the indignation of his audience. But, 
whatever be the comparative merits of 
these great masters, each must be al- 
lowed to have attained complete success 
in his way. Comedy, in the hands of 
Shakespeare, exhibits to us man, not only 
as he is moved by the petty vanities of 
life, butgby deep and tumultuous passion ; 
in situations which it requires all the in- 
vention of the poet to devise, and the 
richest colouring of eloquence to depict. 
But if the object of comedy be, as has been 
said, to correct the follies of the age, by 
holding them up to ridicule, who then has 
equalled Moliére ?”* 


We now turn from the dramatic wit, and the painter of the humours and 
follies of society, to a genius of a higher order, and of sterner mood ; and 
with increased curiosity we listen to Mr. Prescott’s information on the 


character of Petrarch. 





* We do not know whether our readers are aware that there is a comedy of Goldoni 


founded on one or two anecdotes of Molizre’s private life. 


In this piece are to be found 


several curious details of the private life of Molidre, of Baron the actor, of La Chapelle, 


&e. 


See the Memoirs of Goldoni on the subject. 


Du Bos, who is a good authority, 


says the Tartuffe ‘ was originally an Italian comedy.” See De la Peinture, vol. ii. 


Pp. 319,—Rev, 
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‘* After an interval of nearly five cen- 
turies, the dispassionate voice of pos- 
terity has awarded to Petrarch the exact 
measure of censure and applause. We 
have but repeated their judgment. No 
one of the illustrious triumvirate of the 
fourteenth century can pretend to have 
possessed so great an influence over his 
own age, and over posterity. Dante, sa- 
crificed by a faction, was, as he patheti- 
cally complains, a wandering mendicant 
in a land of strangers; Boccaccio, with 
the interval of a few years in the meridian 
of his life, passed from the gaiety of a 
court to the seclusion of a cloister; but 
Petrarch, the friend, the minister of 
princes, devoted, during the whole of his 
long career, his wealth, his wide autho- 
rity, and his talents, to the generous cause 
of philosophy and letters. He was un- 
wearied in his researches after ancient ma- 
nuscripts, and from the most remote 
corners of Italy, from the obscure re- 
cesses of churches and monasteries, he 
painfully collected the mouldering trea- 
sures of antiquity. Many of them he co- 
pied with his own hand; among the rest, 
all the works of Cicero; and his beau- 
tiful transcript of the epistles of the 
Roman orator is still preserved in the 
Laurentian library at Florence. In his 
numerous Latin compositions, he aspired 
to revive the purity and elegance of the 
Augustan age; and, if he did not alto- 
gether succeed in the attempt, he may 
claim the merit of having opened the soil 
for the more successful cultivation of later 
Italian scholars. His own efforts and the 
generous impulse which his example com- 
municated to his age, have justly entitled 
him to be considered the restorer of clas- 
sical learning. His greatest glory, how- 
ever, is derived from the spirit of life 
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which he breathed into modern letters. 
Dante had fortified the Tuscan idiom with 
the vigour and severe simplicity of an an- 
cient language. But the graceful genius 
of Petrarch was wanting to ripen it into 
that harmony of numbers which has made 
it the most musical of modern dialects. 
His knowledge of the Provengale enabled 
him to enrich his native tongue with many 
foreign beauties ; his exquisite ear disposed 
him to refuse all but the most melodious 
combinations ; and, at the distance of five 
hundred years, not a word in him has 
become obsolete, not a phrase too quaint 
to be used. Voltaire has passed the same 
high eulogium upon Pascal, but Pascal 
lived three centuries later than Petrarch. 
It would be difficult to point out the 
writer, who so far fixed the mea mrepdevra; 
we certainly could not assign an earlier 
period than the commencement of the last 
century. Petrarch’s brilliant success in 
the Italian led to most important conse- 
quences all over Europe, by the evidence 
which it afforded of the capacities of a 
modern tongue. He relied, however, for 
his future fame on his elaborate Latin 
compositions, and, whilehe dedicated these 
to men of the highest rank, he gave away 
his Italian lyrics to ballad-mongers, to be 
chanted about the streets for their own 
profit. His contemporaries authorised 
this judgment, and it was for his Latin 
eclogues, and his epic on Scipio Africanus, 
that he reoeived the laurel wreath of 
poetry in the Capitol. But nature must 
eventually prevail over the decisions of 
pedantry or fashion. By one of those 
fluctuations not very uncommon in the 
history of letters the author of the Latin 
Africa is now known only as the lover of 
Laura, and the father of Italian song,”’ &c. 


To these observations we venture to add a few extracts from those 





Latin works of Petrarch which are scarcely known, we presume, to the 
generality of our readers, or, at least, have not been very frequently read 
by them, and which throw some light on his personal history ; and though 
we have not had time to translate them as we could have wished, yet we 
think, that even in their foreign dress they will not fail to amuse, and 
more especially as we believe they have never been much noticed, and cer- 
tainly not mentioned in any popular work on the subject.* 

That Petrarch founded his future reputation on his Africa, as Mr. 
Prescott says, seems evident from passages in his letters, &c.; and he had 
the example before him of epics in modern Latin verse being widely read 
and very highly praised, as the poem of Iscanus on the Trojan war, the 
epic of Gunther, and the Alexandreis of Gualther, which were read in 
schools in lieu of the classics ; it also appears that he bestowed that care 
and labour on the work, which he does who is writing for immortality. In one 





* He who knows Petrarch only in his Italian yerses may know the poet ; but it is 
necessary to read his Latin works to be acquainted with the man.—Rev. 
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place he says in a letter to a friend, Barbato Sulmonensi, that his return 
to Parma has given him leisure and spirit to renew his poetical occupations. 

Namque ibi Pierius gelidum me contigit ardor 

Africa nostra mihi longum intermissa jacebat 

Excivit locus ingenium, lapsumque repenté 

Restituit calamum ° 
And in another place, he speaks of the affectionate care and finish he 
bestowed on it. Those who wish to gain an idea of the execution, without 
the labour of reading the whole, may turn to the death of Sophonisba in the 
5th book, or to the song of Ennius to Scipio on their voyage home ; or to 
the abrupt termination of the poem, occasioned by the poet’s grief for the 
death of his friend and protector, Robert, King of Sicily. 

O mea non parvo mihi consummata labore 

Africa dum crescis, dum te relegensque, comensque 

Mulceo, magnanimum mors importuna Rodertum 

Intempestivé mundo subtraxit egenti. 

In the sixth book, where the poet describes Hannibal's return from Italy 

to Carthage, he makes him steer by the compass ! 

Classis agens curas, et sydera nota magister 

Sollicitat nautas, quibus est custodia puppis 


Magnetis, ferrique vias spectare sequaces 
Et simul insomnem studio traducere noctem. 





To the Africa are joined two books of epistles to his friends in verse, 
which will repay the perusal, and which throw light on Petrarch’s manner 
of life, his personal habits, his pursuits, and his acquaintance, and which 
altogether form an interesting picture of the poet’s mind. Among one of 
the earliest is a little anecdote of King Robert, describing his quitting the 
tumult of Naples for a particular spot he was fond of, where a large poplar 
overspread a fountain, and, free from the cares of state, he would repose, 
and where he was used “exigui laudasse silentia ruris.” In the epistle 
to James Colonna, Episcopo Lomberiensi, he gives a minute account of 
his love of Laura, whom he calls “ Mulier charissima,” and afterwards 
of his manner of life at Vaucluse. 





nunc cetera vite 
Accipe cunctorum breviter distincta dierum. 

He mentions his dog, his faithful companion, and the peasant, Villicus, 
his only servant. He mentions that his homely and hard life and scanty 
fare had frightened away all his neighbours and acquaintance. 

me dura professum 
Destituere pii comites, servique fideles. 
Whole days, here, he says, are passed in writing and study. 


Sepe dies totis agimus per devia soli, 
Inque manu calamus dextra est, at carta sinistram 
Occupat, et varie complent precordia cure. 


Sometimes he strolls out into the woods. 
Et juvat ingentis haurire silentia sylve, 
Murmur et omne nocet, nisi vel dum rivus aren 


Lucidus impellat, vel levis aura papyrum 
Verberat, et faciles dant carmina pulsa susurros. 


Here he remains enjoying the silence and solitude of the scene, till the 
lengthening shades of evening warn him to return. 





Longior admonuit proprii nos corporis umbra, 
Interdumque referre pedem nox ipsa coegit, 
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Monstravitque viam et vepres signavit acutos 
Hesperus, aut oriens, Phebo pereunte, Diana. 

This poem ends with an affectionate address to his deceased mother. In 
another to John Colonna, he gives a poetical account of the rains and 
floods in the valley of Vaucluse and the overflowing of the Sorga, and the 
consternation of the inhabitants. In a letter to Nicolas Alfinensis, he 
mentions his reason for disliking Naples, which was the death of the king, 
anecdotes of whom he mentions, whether at table or reclining on the 
grass, “viridi ludentem in gramine,” or riding through the streets of 
Naples on his white charger, surrounded with his nobility, and hailed by 
the acclamations of the populace. 

—————Equo residens niveo, procerumque suorum 
Larga acie cingente latus, populoque favente. 

In a subsequent letter to a friend at Parma, he says, that illness and a 
sore finger prevented his pursuing his composition, but that, to sooth his 
mind, he read Cicero de Finibus. 

Cura animum, scabies dextram importuna vagantem 
Huc illuc versabat agens, lux alma quietam 

Nulla diu dederat, tacit nec tempora noctis 
Absque dolore truci, nec somnus amicior umbris 
Transierat, calamusque piger, squalentque papyrus 
Pulvereoque obducta situ, et manus zgra jacebat. 
At rari stratis aderant veteresque libelli 

Invisi medicina mali, titulumque secutus 

Illustrem, Ciceronis opus, jinesqgue bonorum 
Attigeram, &c. 

At p. 1350 of the Basil edition, (the most incorrect edition * of any 
author we ever read,) is a long epistle to his critic (Zoilus). It is very 
entertaining, and Petrarch shows himself justly proud of his admirers and 
patrons among the great. Though you, Zoilus, never heard of our poetry, 
he says, 





verum legit illa Robertus 
Concivis meus egregius—— 
Tuscus et Aneas legit, et Rainaldus in antris 
Altus Apollineis ; ingens legit illa Joannes, 
Barbatus legit illa meus, &c. 
And he then shows that the most illustrious of the ancient poets, as Virgil 
and Homer, must have their defects, which detract nothing from their high 
and deserved reputation. There is a very pretty epistle to Count Luchino 
at Milan in praise of Italy, which, had we had time, we would have trans- 
lated ; in this he apostrophizes his beloved Florence—the city of his birth. 
Quid modo te memorem, studiosa Bononia, vel quid 
Te genitrix mea chara loquar, Florentia, quondam ? 
Squalida nunc, populique manu lacerata furentis 
Ac nunquam jam stare valens. 
In a letter to a brother poet at Verona, Petrarch gives him an account 
of his tour in Italy, as a recreation to him in his sorrow. 
Dum libros mens lassa fugit, calamumque recusat, 
Per loca nobilibus multum celebrata poetis 


Tre vagus statuo ; comitum chorus omnia circum 
Norat, et ardebat studio mihi quisque placendi. 


And, to add to his delight, he on his journey formed an acquaintance with 








* We advise those who wish to read the Latin works of ‘Petrarch to procure the 
Venetian editions, and to eschew the Basil, which swarms with a griesly multitude of 
typographical errors in every page.—Rev. 
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two brother poets, a day to be marked with a white stone. He then 
invites his friend to come and visit him, we presume at Mantua, and 
reminds him that it is all classic ground. 

Hec juga Virgilius, Plinius tenet illa secundus ; 

Tu medius jacuisse times ? Hoc Mantua colle, 

Hoc Verona sedat, &c. 


Besides, it is only six days’ journey from Rome. 


Frondifer inde jugis sacer Apenninus apricis 
Transvehat, et campo incolumem te reddet Etrusco 
Sexta dies, postquam patrio discesseris arvo. 

Hinc humiles colles, et amznas collibus urbes 
Transiliens, Romam spacio vix quinque dierum 
Intrabis, Tybrimque inhians, et sancta videbis 

Limina, que tali ingenio vidisse decebat 

Jampridem, mundique caput spectasse propinquum, &c. 


In his next letter he describes a favourite and beautiful wood near 
Parma, which he used to frequent, and which he praises for its prospects 
and pleasantness, The description, however, is too long and particular for 
us to extract ; but it is here, he says, in this quiet abode of the muses, that 
he wishes to devote his hours to the completion of his Africa, of which he 
is reminded as soon as he has revisited the spot. 


Rediitque vaga vetus Africa mente, 
Cetera rejiciens operi mea dextra relicto 
Redditur, inde loco locus mihi carior omni. 
Hunc revidere velim capti mihi conscius alti, 
Extremamque manum longo imposuisse labori. 


The third book of these poetical letters commences with one to Cardinal 
Colonna on his retreat in the valley of the Vaucluse, and his disputes and 
eonflicts with the rude inhabitants, and he asks his friend to visit him there. 
The fare he offers him and the country, he thus mentions. 


Nos tibi pampineos colles, gravidosque racemos, 
Denique mellifluas ficus, undamque recentem 
Gurgite de medio offerimus, cantusque volucrum 
Innumeros, montisque sinus, curvosque recessus, 
Et nemorum gelidas udis in vallibus umbras. 


There is also a description of the valley and of theSorga* in a letter to 
Gulielmo Veronensi Oratori; he calls the fountain “ Mirandum caput 
Sorge.” He thus describes the birds— 


———Sed enim ramis viridantibus arte 
Littoreas volucres scopulis intexere nidos. 

Has musco velare domos, sed frondibus illas 
Progeniemque inopem fidis trepidare sub alis 
Aspicias, atque ore cibos captare trementi. 
Concava tum querulis complentur vocibus antra. 


He then mentions his walks in this favourite tour, and his remembrance of 
his friend. 

Dum latices, dum prata vagor, dumque insita miror 

Arbuta, dum Jauros alia regione petitas, 

Obvia Gulelmi facies, truncisque vadisque 

Inque oculis tu solus eras—hoc aggere fessi 

Sedimus, has tacito accubitu compressimus herbas, 

Lusimus hic puris subter labentibus undis, 

Hic longo exilio sparsas revocare camoenas, 
* In the eighth book of Petrarch’s Epistole is a very pleasing letter ‘de fontis 
Sorge amore’’ (the third), and on his poetical studies in his silent and sequestered 
valley of Vaucluse, on his simple habits, and temperate life.—Rev. 
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Hic Graios, Latiosque simul ‘conferre poetas 

Dulce fuit, veterumque sacros memorare labores, 
Nostrorum immemores ; hic cenam in tempore noctis 
Traximus alterno pariter sermone relicti. 


Then follows a description of his visitors in the valley, and the fashion 
of the dress of the time is then mentioned,— 


——_————Forme discrimina longee 
Nulla putes, habitum confudit Gallicus olim 
Luxus, et ambigui texit vestigia sexus. 


To his intimate friend the Cardinal he confesses that his chief amuse- 
ment is fishing. : 


Retia nunc sunt arma mihi, et labyrinthius error 
Viminea contextus acu, qui pervius undis 

Piscibus est carcer, nulla remeabilis arte ; 

Pro gladiis curvos ramos, fallacibus escis 

Implicitos, tremulosque sudes, parvumque tridentem, 
Piscator modo factus ego, &c. 


Petrarch, like every other person of good and kind disposition, was at- 
tached to animals ; those who have been on the Euganian hills have seen 
his favourite cat, the immortal one of her race ; and in this letter he dwells 
with pleasure on the description of his dog, his sole companion in his 
solitude. 

Mihi scilicet unus 

Est comes assiduus, quotiens lassata diurnis 

Sub noctem curis, thalamo mea membra silenti 
Composui, facilemque oculis dedit hora quietem, 
Excubat ante fores; quotiens me longior sequo 
Somnus habet fessum, queritur, solisque reversi 
Admonet, increpitans, et concutit ostia plantis. 
Ilicet egressum vultu plaudente salutat, 

Meque preit, loca nota petens, et lumina volvens 
Seepe retro. 





He then mentions the faithful animal keeping guard over him while he 
is lying on the banks of the river or among the rocks, and keeping off 
strangers; nor is his appearance much liked by the peasant who comes to 
consult Petrarch on village law points, his daughter’s marriage, &c. 

Prospicit hunc medio transversum calle tremiscens 
Rusticus, et legum nodos perplexaque jura, 
Consiliumque domus inops connubia nate 

Me percontari solitus, velut Appius alter 
Aciliusve forem, et musas turbare quietas. 


A little poetical address to the trees he planted, and to his orchards, 


follows. 


Sylva precor generosa ferox per secula tanti 
Vive memor domini, felices surgite plante, 
Tendite pomiferos sub nubila, tendite ramos. 


At p. 1367 of the second book is an address to Italy, when he returned 
from France, beginning— 
Salve chara Deo tellus sanctissima, salve 
Tellus tuta bonis, tellus metuenda superbis— 


and our only reason for not quoting the whole—for it consists only of sixteen 
lines—is that we presume it is familiar to our readers. In his epistle to 
Gent. Mac. Vou. XXV. 21 
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Bishop Hildebrand, of Padua, he gives an unfavourable account of our 
living in England compared with Italy, especially in the article of beverage. 
Pars magna Britanni 


Littoris, aut messem bibit, aut liquefacta Lyzi 
Poma loco (deer or cyder.) 





In an epistle to a friend whom he does not name, Petrarch refuses to 
come and reside in the city where he lives, having long since shaken off 
the folly and thoughtlessness of his youthful years, when he only thought 
of dress and gaiety. 


Una fuit quondam de pectore cura capillos 
Impendere diu speculo, componere vultum, 
Multorum placuisse oculis ; sed transiit ztas 

Illa mihi in tergum, et nunquam reditura volavit, 
Jamque animum majora trahunt, &c. 


He then gives a picture of his studious and solitary life. 


Solus ego populum fugiens, et rura pererrans 

Solus, et ad ripam tenera resupinus in herba 
Ardentes transire dies, rabiemque leonis 

Curarum liber video, vacuusque malorum 

Dum gravidus redit autumnus, volucrumque catervis 
Retia complentur, breve sic comitante chorea 
Pieridum in sylvis et labile volvitur evum. 

Hec mihi vita placet. 


We have made what we are afraid are hasty and imperfect extracts 
from these Epistles, but we believe that they are but little known, and they 
contain a very interesting personal history of the poet, in whose writings 
we have long delighted, and whose character we highly respect ; indeed the 
name of Petrarch shines like a bright constellation amid the darkness of the 
age in which he lived; and brilliant as were his talents, they were not 
superior to the virtues of his heart. We have said nothing of the Eclogues, 
twelve in number, for want of time, but the tenth appears the most in- 
teresting and important; it is called ‘Laurea occidens’. Ina dialogue 
between Socrates and Sylvanus, ‘ Laurea’ is of course the symbol ofthe 
mistress of his heart. Sylvanus thus opens his story; and Sylvanus is 
Petrarch. 


Fuit alta remotis 

Sylva locis, qua se diversis montibus acti 

Sorga nitens Rhodano, pallensque Ruentia miscent. 
Hic mihi quo fueram Tusco translatus ab Arno, 

Sic hominum res fata rotant, fuit aridulum rus 
Dum colui indignum, atque operis successit egestas, 
Id reputans avertor, enim piguitque laborum 
Pertzesumque inopis studii, tandemque relinquens 
Arva inarata, vagus sylvis spatiabar apricis ; 

Verum intra scopulos, nodosaque robora quercus 
Creverat ad ripam fluvii pulcherrima Laurus, 

Huc rapior, dulcisque semel postquam attigit umbra, 
Omnis in hanc vertor, &c. 





Here we must break off, but not before we add a letter containing an 
invitation from the poet to his friend Colonna to sup with him; and it 
will be an authentic specimen of the general simplicity and homeliness of 
this great man’s habits of life. “ Ad Cenam expectatus venies, memorque 
non hic cupidenarium forum esse, poeticum cum tibi convivium presto est, 
idque non Juvenalis aut Flacci, sed qualia Virgilio pastorale describitur— 
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Mitia poma, 

Castanez molles et pressi copia lactis, 
Cztera duriora, inelaboratum ac rigidum panem, fortuitum leporem, aut 
peregrinum gruem, idque perraro, et callum fortassis apri rancidioris 
invenies. quid multa? neque locorum nec victus asperitas ignota est tibi, 
itaque non pedibus tantum, sed ut faceté Plautinus parasitus ait, ‘ Cal- 
ceatis dentibus ut venias, admoneo. Vale.’” 

To those who have not the opportunity of reading the original works 
of this very extraordinary man, we recommend, as the best supplement, the 
life of him by the Abbé de Sade, which has received the high approbation 
of Gibbon and of Gray. It might be usefully republished, with notes and 
corrections from later discoveries. The critical judgment of Tyrwhitt 
gave the author the title of “ inquisitive and judicious ;” v. Chaucer, vol. i. 








p- cc. 12mo. 


It will not be amiss to introduce in this place Mr. Prescott’s remarks on 
Italian compositions, as a sequel to the particular mention of one who still 
claims among them the foremost place. 


“There must be so many exceptions, 
too, to the sweeping range of any general 
criticism, that it will always carry with it 
a certain air of injustice. Thus, while we 
object to the Italians the diluted, re- 
dundant style of their compositions, may 
they not refer us to their versions of Ta- 
citus and Persius, the most condensed 
writers in the most condensed language 
in the world, in a form equally compact 
with that of the originals? May they 
not object to us Dante and Alfieri, 
scarcely capable of translation into any 
modern tongue, in the same compass, 
without a violence to idiom? And may 
they not cite the same hardy models, in 
refutation of an unqualified charge of ef- 
feminacy? Where shall we find exam- 
ples of purer and more exalted sentiment, 
than in the writings of Petrarch and 
Tasso? Where of a more chastised com- 
position, than in Casa or Caro? And 
where more pertinent examples of a di- 
dactic aim, than in their numerous po- 
etical treatises on husbandry, manu- 
factures, and other useful arts, which in 
other countries form the topics of bulky 
disquisitions in prose? This is all just. 
But such exceptions, however imposing, 
in no way contraveve the general truth of 
our positions, founded on the prevalent 
tone and characteristics of Italian litera- 
ture. Let us not, however, appear in- 
sensible to the merits of a literature, pre- 
eminent above all others for activity of 
fancy and beautiful variety of form, or to 
those of a country so fruitful in interest- 
ing recollections to the scholar and the 
artist; in which the human mind has dis- 


played its highest energies untired through 
the longest series of ages; on which the 
light of science shed its parting ray, and 
where it first broke again upon the na- 
tions ; whose history is the link that con- 
nects the past with the present, the anci- 
ent with the modern, and whose enter- 

rising genius enlarged the boundaries of 
the Old World by the discovery of a New ; 
whose scholars opened to mankind the 
intellectual treasures of antiquity ; whose 
schools first expounded those principles of 
law which have become the basis of ju- 
risprudence in most of the civilized na- 
tions of Europe; whose cities gave the 
earliest example of free institutions, and, 
when the vision of liberty had passed 
away, maintained their empire over the 
mind, by those admirable productions of 
art that revive the bright period of 
Grecian glory; and who, even now, that 
her palaces are made desolate, and her 
vineyards trodden down under the foot of 
the stranger, retains within her bosom all 
the fire of ancient genius. It would show 
a strange insensibility, indeed, did we not 
sympathize in the fortunes of a nation that 
has manifested, in such a variety of ways, 
the highest intellectual power; of which 
we may exclaim, in the language which a 
modern poet has applied to one of the 
most beautiful of her cities, 


*O decus, O lux 
Ausoniz, per quam libera turba sumus; 
Per quam barbaries nobis non imperat, 
et sol 
Exoriens nostro clarius orbe nitet !’ ’’ 


We now in conclusion return, according to the circular theory, from 
whence we set out, and bid farewell to the historian of Cortez, with an ex- 
tract from the present work of his description of Mexico, an elegant and 


picturesque narrative. 








i 
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‘¢ There is no country more difficult to 
discuss in all its multiform aspects than 
Mexico, or rather the wide region once 
comprehended under the name of New 
Spain. Its various climates, bringing to 
perfection the vegetable products of the 
most distant latitudes; its astonishing 
fruitfulness in its lower regions, and its 
curse of barrenness over many a broad 
acre of its plateau; its inexhaustible 
mines, that have flooded the Old World 
with an ocean of silver, such as Columbus 
in his wildest visions never dreamed of, — 
and unhappily, by a hard mischance, 
never lived to realize himself; its pic- 
turesque landscape, where the volcanic 
fire gleams amid wastes of ‘eternal snow, 
and a few hours carry the traveller from 
the hot regions of the lemon and the 
cocoa to the wintry solitudes of the 
mountain fir ; its motley population, made 
up of Indiens, old Spaniards, modern 
Mexicans, meztizoes, mulattoes, and 
zambos ; its cities built in the clouds ; its 
lakes of salt water, hundreds of miles from 
the ocean ; its people with their wild and 
variegated costume, in keeping, as we 
may say, with its extraordinary scenery ; 
its stately palaces, half furnished, where 
services of gold and silver plate load the 
tables in rooms without a carpet, while 
the red dust of the bricks soils the di- 
amond-sprinkled robes of the dancer ; the 
costly attire of its higher classes, blazing 
with pearls and jewels; the tawdry mag- 


nificence of its equipages, saddles inlaid 
with gold, bits and stirrups of massy sil- 
ver, all executed in the clumsiest style of 
workmanship; its lower classes—the men 
with their jackets glittering with silver 
buttons. and rolls of silver tinsel round 
their caps, the women with petticoats 
fringed with lace, and white satin shoes 
on feet unprotected by a stocking ; its 
high-born fair ones crowding to the cock- 
pit, and solacing themselves with the 
fumes of a cigar; its churches and con- 
vents, in which all those sombre rules of 
monastic life are maintained in their pri- 
mitive rigour, which have died away be- 
fore the liberal spirit of the age on the 
other side of the water; its swarms of 
léperos, the lazzaroni of the land; its 
hordes of almost legalized banditti, who 
stalk openly in the streets, and render the 
presence of an armed escort necessary to 
secure a safe drive into the environs of 
the capital ; its whole structure of society, 
in which a republican form is thrown over 
institutions as aristocratic, and castes as 
nicely defined, as in any monarchy of 
Europe; in short, its marvellous incon- 
sistencies and contrasts in climate, cha- 
racter of the people, and face of the land 
—so marvellous, as, we trust, to excuse 
the unprecedented length of this sentence, 
—undoubtedly make modern Mexico one 
of the most prolific, original, and difficult 
themes for the study of the traveller.’’ 


This just and animated picture of the striking and singular features of 
the country, is followed by an eulogy well deserved of one, who, with at 
once a bold and philosophic hand, has unrolled the various pages of Nature 
more widely perhaps than any of his accomplished contemporaries, and 
certainly has united in a degree previously unknown, the profound attain- 
ments of the philosopher with the adventurous spirit of the traveller. 


“‘ This great theme,’’ continues Mr. 
Prescott, ‘‘ has found in Humboldt a 
writer of strength sufficient to grapple 
with it in nearly all its relations. While 
yet a young man, or, at least, while his 
physical as well as mental energies 
were in their meridian, he came over to 
this country with an enthusiasm for sci- 
ence, which was only heightened by ob- 
stacles, and with stores of it already ac- 
cumulated that enabled him to detect the 
nature of every new object that came 
under his eye, and arrange it in its proper 
class. With his scientific instruments in 
his hand, he might be seen scaling the 
snow-covered peaks of the Cordilleras, or 
diving into their unfathomable caverns of 
silver; now wandering through their dark 
forests in search of new specimens for his 
herbarium,—now coasting the stormy 
shores of the gulf, and penetrating its un- 
healthy streams, jotting down every land- 


mark that might serve to guide the future 
navigator, or surveying the crested Isth— 
mus in search of a practicable communi- 
cation between the great seas on its 
borders,—and then again patiently study- 
ing the monuments and manuscripts of 
the Aztecs in the capital, or mingling with 
the wealth and fashion in its saloons,— 
frequenting every place, in short, and 
everywhere at home ; 


‘Grammaticus, rhetor, geometres, ... . 
omnia novit.’ 


The whole range of these various topics is 
brought under review in his pages, and on 
all he sheds a ray, sometimes a flood, of 
light. His rational philosophy, content 
rather to doubt than to decide, points out 
the track which other adventurous spirits 
may follow up with advantage. * * * 
No one, not even the Spaniards, has 
brought together such an important mass 
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‘of information in respect to the resources, 
natural products, and statistics, generally, 
of New Spain. His explorations have 
identified more than one locality, and il- 
lustrated more than one curious monument 
of the people of Anabuac, which had baffled 
the inquiries of native antiquaries ; and his 
work, while embodying the results of pro- 
found scholarship and art, is, at the same 
time, in many respects, the very best 
manuel du voyageur, and, as such, has 
been most freely used by subsequent 
tourists. It is true, his pages are some- 
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times disfigured by pedantry, ambitious 
display, learned obscurity, and other af- 
fectations of the man of letters. But what 
human work is without its blemishes? His 
various writings on the subject of New 
Spain, taken collectively, are one of those 
monuments, which may be selected to 
show the progress of the species. Their 
author reminds us of one of their ancient 
athlete, who descended into the arena to 
hurl the discus with a giant arm, that 
distanced every cast of his contempo- 
raries !’’ &c. 





Mr. Urnsan, Feb. 6. 

IN the minor correspondence of 
your Magazine for the present month, 
a correspondent requests information 
as to who were the authors of the 
“ Probationary Odes for the Laureate- 
ship,” &c. published about the year 
1784; and if General Fitzpatrick was 
one of them. 

General Fitzpatrick wrote the Ode, 
No. 15, viz. the Pindaric, facetiously 
attributed to the late Viscount Mount- 
morres. 

In a copy which I have of the latest 
edition of the Rolliad and Probationary 
Odes, &c. originally published by the 
late Mr. Ridgway, bookseller, in Pic- 
ceadilly, (and of which publication I 
have understood that 30,000 copies, 
in successive editions, have been sold,) 
the names of most of the authors were 
inserted in manuscript, by the direc- 
tions of the publisher, at my request. 
The list had been made from a copy 
in the handwriting of Richard Brins- 
ley Sheridan, viz. 

Mr. Tickell. Ld. John Townshend. 
Revd. B. Dudley. Bishop of Ossory. 

J. Richardson. Genl. Fitzpatrick. 
J. Ellis. Burgoyne. 

Mr. Brummell. Dr. Laurence. 

Mr. Pearce. Mr. Reid, and 

Mr. Boscawen. _ G. Ellis. 

The “Preliminaries” to the Odes 
were all written by Mr. Tickell and 
Mr. Richardson. There were in all 
twenty-one Odes, exclusive of the real 
Poet Laureate’s Ode by the Rev. Dr. 
Thomas Warton, which was printed 
as the concluding one of the list. 
About eight of the Odes had no names 
put down as of the authors; but 
merely the words inserted, “ unknown 
to the Club.” 

Should your correspondent wish for 
any further information on this sub- 
ject, I have no doubt but that Mr. 


Ridgway, the present bookseller, 
would cheerfully communicate every 
thing he might happen to know re- 

garding the publication in question. 

Yours, &c. J.H 

Mr. Ursan, B— Hl, Feb. 20. 
IN reading the other day the Ele- 
menta Architecture Civilis of H. Ald- 
rich, Dean of Christ Church, as re- 
edited in 1789, translated by the Rev. 
Philip — LL.B. of New College, 
Oxford, 1 met with a very —— 
blunder by the translator, which, as 
far as I know, has escaped observation. 
Dr. Aldrich, in lib. ii. cap. iv. p. 49, is 
describing a proper site for the villa, 
or domus rustica; he says, “Situs vero 
commodissimus est in fundi medio, 
prope flumen si haberi poterit navi- 
gabile ; sin minus, prope aquam pro- 
flentem ; nam a reside et restagnante, 
presertim si hirudines alat, velut a 
peste fugiendum.” Which is, “ Place 
your house in the middle of your es- 
tate, near a navigable river if possible, 
if not near a running stream, for a 
still and stagnant water, especially if 
it breed leeches, is to be avoided like 
a pest.” Now Mr. Smyth has thus 
interpreted the latter clause—“ For a 
stagnated water should be avoided asa 
nuisance, if it be frequented by swallows! ! 

mistaking hirudines for hirundines. 

There are some ludicrous mistakes 
of this kind occasionally to be met 
with. The Reading translator of part 
of Hentzneri Itinerarium has actually 
converted the two inns of court, Gray's 
Inn and Lincoln's Inn, into two Danish 
kings!! The passage in Hentzner (p. 
197) is as follows. He is visiting the 
colleges (collegia), and first the Temple. 
“1, ae 2 vulgo Tempel, in qua 
olim Templarii, dictum, uti videtur e 
templo antiquissimo cui turris rotunda 
addita. Sub qua est sepultura Re- 
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gum Danorum qui olim in Anglia 
arunt. 

“2. Grezin et 

“ 3, Lyconsin. 

“In hisce collegiis aluntur adoles- 
centes,” &c. 

After visiting the Temple, he went 
to Gray’s Inn and Lincoln’s Inn, little 
thinking that he was making an ad- 
dition to the genealogy of the royal 
line of Denmark. 
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A third equally ludicrous instance 
comes to mymemory. When the firm 
of White the bookseller existed in 
Fleet-street, the sign was Horace's 
Head. The foreign publisher of 
Scopelius’ Flora Laponica printed in 
the eyly © that it was sold 
Londini, a Benj. White, et Horatio 
Head ! 

Yours, &c. J. M. 





Mr. Ursan, 


Atheneum, Jan. 12. 


THINKING that the accompanying copy from an ancient document in the 
possession of Sir John Trevelyan, and an extract from the History of Brechin 
regarding the same subject, Pews, may interest some of your readers, I have 
taken the liberty of forwarding them to you. 


Yours, &c. W.C. Treveyan. 


Vicessimo tertio die Maij, 1641. 


Receaved by us, Henry Starre and John Pawle, Wardens of the Pa- 
ryshe Churche of Seaton, in the County of Devon, of John Willoughby, 
Es ", the full somme of Three Powndes, lawfull English money, and is nm 
full sattisfaction and payment of his fyne of and for towe Seates or 
Pewes newly erected win the saide 


aryshe Churche of Seaton, to 


and for the only use and behoofe of the saide John Willoughby and his ij. 


heyres for ever, according to a graunte formerly made unto him by the 

Viccar, Minister, Wardens, and Paryshoners of the saide Paryshe, to- 

ther w" the approbac’on, consent, and appointment of Joseph, Lord 
ushopp of Exon. We say R’ in full sattisfaction as aforesaide. 


In “ The History of Brechin, by 
David D. Black, Town Clerk, 1839,” 
are the following passages regarding 
the erection of pews in the paris 
church there. At page 92, it is stated, 
that “the setting aside of special 
seats in the body of the church to in- 
dividuals is first mentioned, as far as 
we have noticed, on 18th Feb. 1658.” 
About the year 1658, “numerous acts 
were made by the Bishop” (Drum- 
mond) “ and town’s session, in favour 
of individuals for the erection of desks 
or pews in the cathedral, all of which 
were specially directed to be wainscot.” 
And p. 125: “So late as 1715, we 
find applications made for liberty to 
fix seats in empty places in the church; 
and in 1710, the session appointed, 
‘intimation to be made to the people 
who take their chairs out of the thats, 
that they who do so, shall lose their 
gs right.’” To these notices of 

erections of pews we shall add 
some memoranda of their early ex- 
istence. 

In the Collectanea Topographica et 
Genealogica, vol. iii. p. 134, is printed 
the compotus of the proctors of the 





4 
Henry Starr. 


Joun Pav. 


church of Yeovil in 36 Hen. VI. 
1457-8, and the following remarks are 
made by its editor: “ The first item 
is remarkable, as affording an instance 
of seats in churches being made sub- 
ject to sale at so early a period; 
though, as the only price paid appears 
to have been rendered to the benefit 
of the parish, it may be considered 
rather a fine on alienation or transfer, 
than either rent or purchase money. 
It may be observed that the two sexes 
must Love sat in different parts of the 
church, as, with only one exception, the 
seats are let to other persons of the 
same sex as before. The price of seats 
varied from 10d. to 16d.; the former 
sum being paid for one behind the 
font, and the latter for one opposite 
the pulpit.” 

At Lambeth, in the reign of Philip 
and Mary, the pews were distinguished 
by labels, as appears from this item 
in the churchwardens’ accounts, 
“ Payd for a skin of parchment, to 
wryte men’s names upon the pewes, 
ivd.” This practice is now customary 
in the Protestant churches of Ger- 
many. 
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ANCIENT SEAT IN CLERKENWELL CHURCH. 


IN connection with the subject of pews and seats in churches, we have been 
favoured by Mr. Britton with an early drawing by the celebrated John Carter, 
from which the accompanying engraving has been copied. 

It represents an open seat or bench, measuring 8 feet 6 inc. in length, and 
bearing this inscription, 

HOC OPVS PERACTVN FVIT ANNO DomIny 1534. 


Distrusting somewhat Mr. Carter’s copy of the inscription, we have at- 
tempted to correct it in the engraving, which we now regret. At the Society 
of j be rae is another drawing made by J. Sanders, jun. in 1786, from 
which we find that the anomalies belong to the carver. He reversed the s in 
opvs. He carved reractvyM to look like PEra&cTvn, which made us think 
PERFECTVM was meant, but the A in ANNO was also like #. The last word ac- 
cording to one copy was DOMINE, and in the other pommny. 

In the most important matter, the date, the copies also differ. Mr. Carter 
made it 1334, Mr. Sanders 1534: the former could not be right ; the latter may 
have been, and we think probably was so, though the cut represents it as 1554. 

This seat stood in old Clerkenwell church, and as it is not mentioned in 
—* History of the Parish, we fear it was sold away with the old ma- 
terials.* 


ANCIENT DOSSEL AT DENBIGH CHURCH. 
(With a Plate.) 


Mr. Urszan, Bolton, Feb. 16. engraved in the accompanying plate. 
AN interesting relique of antiquity The original dimensions have Site 13 
has been preserved with considerable by 4} feet, and it was port sus- 
care at the parish church of Denbigh. pended on the east wall of some church 
It is a dossel of tapestry, now divided or chapel behind the altar. Indeed 
into two equal parts; one of which is there is a local tradition that it was 








* Mr. Carter, in his volume of Sketches made in the year 1787, (now in the pos- 
session of Mr. Britton,) has also left the following sketches; 1. Groand plan of the 
Priory Church of Clerkenwell ; 2, View of the same from N.E.; 3. S.E. View of the 
Remains of the Nunnery, with a doorway in the centre of the building, which Mr. 
Carter calls ‘*‘ Saxon work ;’’ 4. View of the Cloisters, exterior ; 5. the same, interior ; 
6. S. View of the Church ; 7. View of the East end of the Church; 8. View of the 
Chancel, interior ; 9 and 10. Views of the Church, interior; 11. A Brass to Anne, Wife 
of William Bewicke—the Font; 12. Monument of Lady Elizabeth Berkeley, with 
Effigy, and bird’s-eye view of said Effigy, with the Inscription, died 1585; 13. Another 
Monument, very similar in design to Chaucer’s at Westminster, without any name. It 
was that of Sir William Weston, last Prior of St. John's, and is engraved in Cromwell’s 


History of Clerkenwell. 
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removed to the parish church from a 
eng chapel, now used as a malt 

n. 

The two portions exactly corre- 
spond, except that in the first part 
(not engraved) the scrolls bear the 
words, SPES. MEA. IN. making the entire 
inscription, 

. SPES a DEO 7 ie ‘ 
signifying, “ ope is in 2” wit 
the ion 1530. p ge observer 
might be apt to mistake this for 1330, 
from the peculiar formation of the se- 
cond letter, which is accurately copied. 
There can, however, be no doubt that 
the former is the true date, not only 
from the general style of the orna- 
ments, but also from the peculiar forms 
of the capital letters, which are per- 
fectly Tudor in their character. Whe 
upper border has evidently been in- 
serted, but whether originally, or at 
some subsequent period, it would be 
difficult to determine. 

Were it not for the continuity of 
the extreme narrow border and fringe, 
the wide border at the top and bottom 
might, from the different character of 
its design, be considered a late addi- 
tion to the centre. The texture, 
however, is the same. 

The colour of the field is dark blue, 
the rays golden yellow, the sacred 
monogram red, the scrolls white, 
the inscription and date black. The 
field of the border is dark brown ; the 
foliage, fruit, and ornaments, in tints 
of yellow and green. All the colours 
are indicated in the engraving by 
lines arranged in accordance with he- 
raldic rules. 

The year of its manufacture is in- 
teresting, as that of the death of Car- 
dinal Wolsey, the decadence of Roman 
power in England, and the dawn of 
the Reformation. 

Yours, &c. Gitpert J. Frencu. 


Mr. Urpgan, 

THE remarks of your Correspondent 
E. I. C. in your January number, on 
the assumed Portrait of Archbishop 
Kempe, have reminded me of a notion 
long since formed, that two catalogues 
were “cm - een: 3. the one of 
imaginary, the other of misappropriated 
pe ay Among the Sonar class 
would have to be placed the greater 
part of those which assume to be the 
portraits of persons living at an early 

3 
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wera of our history, and a large pro- 
rtion of the old sets of our regal 
eads, before they were reformed by 
the researches of Vertue; also the early 
series of the kings of Scotland, a set of 
which adorns the walls of Holyrood 
palace. Among the latter,—the mis- 
appropriated heads, besides plenty of 
Mary Queen of Scots, Shakspere,* &e. 
&e. are several, even in the important 
works of Houbraken, Lodge,f and 
others, often the result of accident of 
carelessness, and sometimes of wilful 
deception. Though I am not prepared, 
either as a collector of portraits, or 
from having made the subject my par- 
ticular study, to form anything like a 





* On the portraits of ‘‘ Shakspeare,’’ 
real and fictitious, an interesting treatise, 
accompanied by engravings of such of the 
aspirants as passed muster, was published 
in 1827 by Mr. A. Wivell. Of one of 
the fictitious Marys I find the following 
anecdote in the January number of ‘‘ The 
Art Union,” extracted from a letter written 
by the late Major Pryse Gordon, a well- 
known connoisseur :—*'* When I returned 
from Italy, in 1800, I had a beautiful copy 
of the ‘ Venere Vestita,’ after Titian, in the 
Pitti Palace; it was painted on a gold 
ground, and highly finished, and the coun- 
tenance, I thought, somewhat resembled 
Mary Stuart, our Scotish queen. A few 
years afterwards, my vertd was sold by 
old Christie, at the hammer, and in the 
catalogue this morceau the knowing auc- 
tioneer had called ‘ Mary Stuart,’ by 
Titian, ‘the only miniature known to be 
by that great master’s hand!’ The bait 
took, and a person of the name of F. 
bought it at 557. The next day I went to 
the sale-room to settle my account, when 
a queer-looking fellow addressed me, with 
the miniature in his hand, saying he was 
the purchaser. ‘ What a lucky person,’ I 
replied, ‘ you are, Sir; why, you will make 
your fortune by this precious article: I 
advise you to take a room and exhibit it !’ 
He took the hint, advertised it in St. 
James’s-street forthwith :—‘ To be viewed, 
at No. 15, an undoubted miniature of 
* Queen Mary,’ by Titian, valued at 1000 
guineas,’ &c. &c. The public flocked to 
this wonder, by which the cunning Pat 
put more than 200/. into his pocket, and 
afterwards sold this ‘ unique gem’ to Lord 
Radstock for 7501.” 

tT I have been informed there are two 
or three in Houbraken, and more than 
one in Lodge, but am not at present able 
to specify them, except that of ‘‘ Katha- 
rine of Arragon.”’ 
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perfect catalogue of the kind, I will at 
least, with your permission, make a 
beginning, by noting those that occur 
to my recollection ; and the list may, 
perhaps, be increased by others of 
your friends. H. 


Imaqrnary Portraits. 


1. Foremost among imaginary por- 
traits must be placed the current and 
very frequently repeated head of King 
Alfred. It will be seen on the slightest 
comparison to be founded on the cos- 
tume and fashion of King Henry ITI. 
This fabrication has.originated at Ox- 
ford, where Alfred’s portrait was re- 
quired as the proto-founder of the 
university. 

2. Henry the Third and his Queen. 
In Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting, 
from glass at Strawberry Hill, brought 
from Bexhill church, Sussex. Really 
the subject of Christ crowning the 
Church. 

3. Margaret of Anjou, Queen of 
Henry VI. Sheneker se. 1792, in 
Harding’s Shakspeare Illustrated. The 
figure of the Virgin, in the Strawberry- 
hill picture of the Marriage of St. 
Joseph and the Blessed Mary. (as 
mentioned by E. I. C.) 

4. The same Queen Margaret. By 
Faber, in large quarto ; and by Harding, 
1801, with a view of Queen’s col- 
lege, Cambridge. Fabricated as a 
foundress,—from the style of the hair, 
ae in the time of Queen Anne. 

5. Humphrey Duke of Gloucester. 
By W. N. Gardiner, in Shakspeare 
Illustrated, 1790. This is from the 
Strawberry-Hill picture of the Adora- 
tion of the Magi, the subject of E. I. 
C.’s letter in the Magazine for January, 
and is one of the three kings. 

6. Cardinal Beaufort. J. Parker 
se. 1791, in thesame work. Also from 
the same picture, and really St. Jerome, 
= shown by his symbols, the book and 

ion. 

7. Cardinal Kempe. J. Swaine se. 
1845. From the same picture, and 
really St. Ambrose, as proved by his 
symbols, the book and scourge. 

8. Cardinal Bourchier. From painted 
glass. By C. J. Smith, 1831. Palpa- 
bly St. Ambrosius, as the inscription 
shows. 

9. Wiclif, in the “ History of the 
Council of Constance,” ‘ B. Picart inv. 
1723.’ “The reason of which [in- 

Gent. Maa, You. XXY. 
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scription] I was told was, to show that 
it was not done from any original pic- 
ture.” (Letter of the Rev. J. Lewis, 
Dibdin’s Ames, i. cxxix.) 

10. Caxtonthe Printer. The portraits 
of Caxton are ascertained to have 
been derived from that of Burchiello, 
prefixed to a work on Tuscan poetry, 
printed in 1554. The first of them was 
made by Faithorne for Sir Hans Sloane. 
But even Burchiello’s head is apo- 
cryphal, as it occurs without a name 
in a book printed at Venice in 1551, 
as an example of Florentine costume. 
(Dibdin’s Ames, i. exxviii.) 

11. Elizabeth, heiress of the House of 
York, and Queen of Henry VII. By 
William and Eliz. Ellis, 1792. From 
painted glass at Islington. This is 
merely the arms of the Mercers’ Com- 
pany,—the Virgin’s head surrounded 
by clouds. 


Portraits MisNAMED. 


1. “Judge Littleton, Author of the 
Tenures, died 1481.” In Nash’s Wor- 
cestershire. This is a judge in a ruff 
and lace wristbands of the time of 
James or Charles I. 

2. Katharine of Arragon, Queen of 
Henry VIII. In Houbraken’s Illus- 
trious Heads, from a miniature then 
Sir Robert Walpole’s, and afterwards 
at Strawberry Hill. Supposed by 
Vertue, and by Walpole, to be Catha- 
rine Duchess of Bar, sister to Henri 
IV. of France. (See Gent. Mag. Aug. 
1842, p. 148.) 

3. Henry Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, 
and his Brother. From miniatures, 
in Chamberlain’s Holbein Heads. The 
ages inscribed in the margins of these 
miniatures, show them both to belong 
to the same boy, at a short interval of 
time; both are portraits of the elder 
brother, the young Duke. 

4. Lady Margaret Douglas, Mother 
of King Henry Darnley. From a 
painting in the possession of Lord 
Carteret at Hawnes. By Herbert, 
1795. The hood and long falling cape 
resemble Oliver Cromwell’s mother. 

5. Henry Lord Daruley, trom a 
rare print in the collection of Alex. 
Hendras Sutherland, esq. By John 
Scott, 1803. Apparently Francis I. 
(Queen Mary’s former husband,) in 
the royal robes of France, and collar 
of St. Michael. 

6. The Princess — afterwards 

2 
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Queen. By S. Woodburn, 1810, from 
a miniature by N. Hilliard. The same, 
copied in Robinson’s History of En- 
field. This is a portrait of one who 
was very young when Elizabeth was 
old, being in the costume of Elizabeth’s 
latter days, 
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7. “ Sir William Dugdale, Knt. Gar- 
ter Principal King of Arms.” En- 
graved by J. Burché, in Dallaway’s 
Heraldic Inquiries, 4to. 1793. This 
is a portrait of Sir John Dugdale, 
Norroy King of Arms, son of the 
famous Sir William. 





FEMALE BIOGRAPHIES OF 


LETTICE, COUNTESS OF LEICESTER. 


HAVING in the preceding memoir * 
of this series considered the fate of the 
first wife of Lord Robert Dudley, we 
will now proceed to the fortunes of his 
second wife,} Lettice Knollys, Countess 
of Leicester and Essex, the wife of one 
Favourite and the mother of another, 
but whose history, notwithstanding, is 
scarcely less obscure than that of her 
unfortunate predecessor. 

The family of Knollys, of which she 
was a member, was remarkable at once 
for the lowness of its origin, and for 
its near relation to the sovereign. Sir 
Saenger Knollys — Katharine 

, sister of He , first Lord 
a Png K.G. ahd ‘acudinrduaneins to 
Queen Elizabeth, through her aunt 
Lady Mary Boleyne, and by this mar- 
riage he had a gallant family of sons, 
and the lady Lettice. So closely was 
her mother related to the Crown, whilst 
her father was the son of a soldier of 
fortune. 

Dugdale, indeed, chose to derive the 
Earls of Banbury from Sir Robert 
Knollys, the distinguished commander 
in France, who was a Knight of the 
Garter in the reign of Edward the 
Third, but who was himself, Dugdale 
states, “at first a person but of a low 
fortune”—“ from which Robert de- 
scended another Robert, who, in 9 H. 
8,” &c. In all probability any such 





* December Mag. p. 595. 

+ It must not be forgotten that there 
was an intermediate lady, Douglas dowager 
Lady Sheffield, who claimed that title, and 
supported the claim with some very re- 
markable evidence (which may be seen in 
Dugdale’s Baronage) ; but the marriage 
she asserted had never been admitted by 
the Earl, but he had, on the contrary, in 
his will, named his issue by her, Sir Robert 
Dudley (afterwards made a Duke by the 
— Ferdinand JI.), ag his ‘* base 
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descent is quite imaginary; and it is 
remarkable how appropriate ~~ 
description of the rise of the Knight 
of the Garter in the fourteenth cen- 
tury is to the actual rise of the second 
family of the name in the sixteenth. 
The truth in the latter case is shown 
by a document (which, as far as I am 
aware, has not hitherto been noticed) 
contained in Rymer’s Federa. On 
the 5th of May, 1513, letters of protec- 
tion upon going abroad were granted, 
among others, to— 


‘* Robertus Knollys nuper de Wake- 
field in comitatu Eborum Dyer, alias dictus 
Robertus Knollys Yoman, qui in obsequio 
Regis, in comitiva dilecti Regis Ricardi 
Tempest Armigeri pro Corpore Regis, in 
guerris Regis, in partibus transmarinis vel 
supra mare profecturus est.’? (Foedera, 
vol. xiii. p. 372.) 


Now this Robert Knollys, late a 
dyer at Wakefield, and then one of the 
retinue of Richard Tempest, esquire 
of the King’s body, is clearly the same 
person with Robert who, four years 
later, had become one of the gentle- 
men ushers of the King’s chamber. 
His wife’s name was Lettice, which 
was given to her granddaughter, the 
subject of this memoir. ° 

His son Francis was also bred a 
courtier. In 1542 he was one of the 
King’s gentlemen pensioners.§ On the 
accession of Elizabeth, he was received 
fully into favour : —s placed in the 
Privy Council; made Vice-Chamber- 
lain of the Household ; next, Captain 
of the Guards; afterwards, Treasurer 
of the Household ; and, lastly, Knight 
of the most noble Order of the Garter.|| 

The sons of Sir Francis Knollys, 
who are omitted by Dugdale, and also 
hy Banks in his “ Extinct Peerage,” 





. Dugdale, 
§ Ibid. 
|| Dugdale, from Camden’s Annales. 
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are thus enumerated by Fuller, when 
noticing, in his “Worthies of Eng- 
land,” the contemporary eminence, and 
occasional — of the two Berkshire 
families of Knollys and Norris: 


“1. Sir Henry, whose daughter and 
sole heir was married to the Lord Paget. 

2. Sir William, Treasurer of the 
Household to King James, by whom he 
was created Baron Knowlls, May 3, 1603; 
Viscount Wallingford, 1616; and by King 
Charles I. in the first of his reign, Earl of 
Banbury. 

‘3, Sir Robert, father to Sir Robert 
Knowlls of Greys, now living. 

“4, Sir Francis, who was living at, and 
chosen a member of, the late long Par- 
liament ; since dead, aged 99. 

“5. Sir Thomas, a Commander in the 
Low Countries.”’ 


Lastly, adds Fuller, 


** Lettice, though of the weaker sex, 
may well be recounted with her brethren, 
as the strongest pillar of the family. Se- 
cond wife she was to Robert Dudley, Earl 
of Leicester, and (by a former husband) 
mother to Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex, 
both prime Favourites in their genera- 
tions.”’ 


The first marriage of Lettice Knollys 
must have taken place in or before 
1566. Her husband, who was born 
on the 6th Sept. 1541, was at that 
time Viscount Hereford, having suc- 
ceeded his grandfather Walter, the 
first Viscount Hereford, and K.G. on 
the 27th Sept. 1558. She gave birth 
to her first-born son, Queen Eliza- 
beth’s Favourite, at Netherwood, in 
Herefordshire, November 10, 1567; 
and she was also the mother of two 
other sons and two daughters, whose 
names will be given at the close of this 
memoir. 

The Viscount Hereford was created 
Earl of Essex on the 4th of May, 1572. 
He died at the castle of Dublin on the 
22d Sept. 1576. “He doubted that 
he had bene poysoned, by reason of 
the violent evacuation which he had, 
and of that suspicion acquyted this 
lande, saying, ‘ No, not Tirrelaghe 
Lannaghe himselfe would do no villany 
to his person. But upon the openynge 
of him, which I could not abyde, the 
chancellor tolde me that all his in- 
warde partes were sounde, savinge that 
his hart was somewhat consumed, and 


the blader of bis gall empty.” This 
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passage of a contemporary letter,* 
written by Nicholas Whyte, an attend- 
ant on the Earl, to Lord Burghley, 
furnishes a testimony which cannot be 
discredited, and must be taken as re- 
moving the suspicions of poison, which 
it was still the policy of Leicester's 
enemies to promulgate, and it will 
pan the reader to peruse the fol- 
owing passage of “ Leicester’s Com- 
monwealth” with some distrust of its 
veracity. 

P. 23. “The like good chance had he 
in the death of my lord of Essex (as I 
have said before), and that at a time most 
fortunate for his purpose; for when he 
was coming home from Ireland, with intent 
to revenge himselfe upon my Lord of Ley- 
cester, for begetting his wife with childe 
in his absence (the childe was a daughter, 
and brought up by the Lady Shandoies, 
W. Knooles his wife +), my Lord of Ley- 
cester hearing therof, wanted not a friend 
or two to accompany the deputy,{ as, 
among other, a couple of the Earles owne 
servants, Crompton (if I misse not his 
name), yeoman of his bottles, and Lloid his 
secretary, entertained afterward by my 
Lord of Leicester. And so he dyed in 
the way of an extreame flux, caused by an 
Italian recipe, as all his friends are well 
assured, the maker where of was a chy- 
rurgeon (as is beleeved) that then was 
newly come to my lord from Italy, a cun- 
ning man, and sure in operation, with 
whom if the good lady had beene sooner 
acquainted and used his helpe, she should 
not have needed to have sitten so pensive 
at home and fearful of her husband’s 
former returne out of the same countrey, 
but might have spared the yong childe in 
her belly, which she was enforced to make 
away (cruelly and unnaturally) for clear- 





* MS. Lansd. 21. The letter has been 
published in Ellis’s Original Letters, 1st 
Series, and in Wright’s Queen Elizabeth 
and her Times.—Two other letters written 
on the same occasion have been pub- 
lished, one of Sir Henry Sidney in the 
Sidney Papers, and the other of Sir Edward 
Waterhouse, in Hearne’s preface to Cam- 
den’s Annales. 

+ Sir William Knollys (afterwards the 
first Earl of Banbury) married for his first 
wife Dorothy, widow of Edmund Lord 
Chandos, sister and coheir to John Lord 
Bray. 

t a. e. the Earl of Essex; but, on his 
second mission to Ireland, he went in the 
— of Earl Marshal, not as Lord De- 
puty. 
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ing the house against the good-man's ar- 
rivall.”’ 

The libeller here charges the Coun- 
tess of Essex with a long course of 
adultery with the Earl of Leicester, 
previously to the death of her first 
husband; for he says that not only had 
she a daughter by him which was 
brought up by the Lady Chandos, but 
that she was also again pregnant of a 
child, which she unnaturally made 
away. This illicit intercourse he else- 
where states to have taken place at 
Coleshill, about twelve miles from 

~ Kenilworth, the seat of Sir George 
Digby.* He further asserts that the 
marriage of Leicester and Lady Essex 
was celebrated twice, first at Kenil- 
worth, and secondly at Wanstead, on 
both occasions without the knowledge 
of the Queen. The second ceremony 
was witnessed by Leicester’s brother 
the Earl of Warwick, by the Lord 
North (who had married the widow of 
Sir Henry Dudley, the Earl of Leices- 
ter’s kinsman,) and by Sir Francis 
Knollys, the father of the countess. 


(P. 42.) ‘ As well appeared in the late 
marriage with Dame Essex, which, albeit 
it was celebrated twice, first at Killing- 
worth, and secondly at Waenstead, (in the 
presence of the Earle of Warwick, Lord 
North, Sir Francis Knooles, and others,) 
and this exactly known to the whole court, 
with the very day, the place, the witnesses, 
and the minister that married them to- 
gether, yet no man durst open his mouth 
to make her Majesty privy thereunto, until 
Monsieur Semierst disclosed the same 
(and thereby incurred his high displeasure), 
nor yet in many dayes after, for fear of 
Leycester ; which is a subjection most dis- 
honourable and dangerous to any prince 
living, to stand at the devotion of his sub- 
ject what to heare or not to heare of things 
that passe within his own realme.” 


The date of Leicester’s secret mar- 
riage to the Countess of Essex is ascer- 
tained by evidences at Penshurst { to 





* “ At Digbies house in Warwickshire 
dame Lettice lay, and some other such 
peices of pleasure.’? (Leicester’s Com- 
monwealth, p. 70, side note.) Sir George 
Digby, the father of the first Earl of 
Bristol, was knighted by Leicester at 
Zutphen. 

+ Simier, ambassador from France. 

} Cited by Collins, Sidney Papers, vol. 
i. p. 69. The date there stated is the 
2lst; but the other particulars above 
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have been on the 20th Sept. 1578. 
It took place at Wanstead, the Earl's 
own house, the Queen being at the 
time in the same neighbourhood on a 
visit to Mr. Stonard at Loughton in 
the Forest: the Earl of Pembroke was 
there as well as the Earl of Warwick, 
and the ceremony was performed by 
the Earl’s chaplain Mr. Tindal. 
Camden, in his Annals of Elizabeth, 
has adopted so much of the libeller’s 
story already quoted as asserts that the 
Queen was first informed of Leicestez’s 
marriage by the French ambassador : 


‘¢M. Simier, on the other side, left no 
means unessayed to remove Leicester out 
of his place and favour with the Queen, 
revealing to her his marriage with Essex’s 
widow ; the Queen thereupon grew into 
such a passion, that she commanded 
Leicester not to stir out of the Castle of 
Greenwich, and intended to have com- 
mitted him to the Tower of London, 
which his enemies much desired. But 
Sussex, though his greatest adversary, 
and one that earnestly endeavoured to 
promote the marriage [of the Queen to 
Anjou], dissuaded her, as out of a solid 
judgment, and the innate generosity of 
his noble mind, he was of opinion that no 
man ought to be troubled for his lawful 
marriage, which hath ever been had in 
honour and esteem. Yet glad he was that 
by this marriage he [Leicester] was now 
put beside all hopes of marriage with the 
Queen.”’ 


At the following Christmas the lady 
still passed by the name of Countess 
of Essex, as she had done before. On 
New Year's day in the previous year she 
had presented to the Queen “ ruffs of 
lawnde white worke, edged with sede 
perle, and a yelo bere, and another 
like black,” that is, two wigs, one yel- 
low and the other black, which were 
delivered to the custody of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Knowlls, and the ruffs to Mrs. 
Jane Bresells. The Countess received 
at the same season of the Queen, “a 
stope of silver and guilte,” weighing 
23 ounces.§ 

In 1579 she presented “a greate 
cheyne of amber, slightly garneshed 
with golde and small perle,” and re- 
ceived a guilt cup with a cover, 





quoted are given by Collins in some other 
place. 

§ Nichols’s Progresses, &c. of Queen 
Elizabeth, ii. 68, 83, 
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of the same weight as in the former 
year.* 

On Sunday the 19th July, 1584, 
died at Wanstead, “the noble imp 
Robert of Dudley, Baron of Denbigh,” 
the only son of the Countess’s second 
marriage. There is a monumental 
effigy of him in the Beauchamp Chapel 
at Warwick, remarkable for its cos- 
tume, but leaving his years a matter 
for conjecture; and the epitaph, from 
which the above description is quoted, 
and which further characterises him 
as “a childe of greate parentage, but 
of farre greater hope and towardness,” 
says merely that he was taken away 
“in his tender age.” Possibly the 
customary mention of his exact age 
was omitted in consequence of the se- 
crecy that had been preserved respect- 
ing the marriage. He could not, how- 
ever, have been more than five years 
old. 

The Queen's jealousy of the Countess 
of Leicester continued after the mar- 
riage had been long avowed. Whilst 
he was absent in the Netherlands in 
1585-6, and had taken upon himself 
the office of Governor of the United 
Provinces, “It was told hir Majestie 
that my Ladie was prepared presently 
to come over to your Excellencie, 
with such a trayne of ladies and gen- 
tylwomen, and such ryche coches, 
lytters, and syde-saddles, as her Ma- 
jestie had none suche, and that ther 
shoulde be suche a courte of ladies, 
as should farre passe her Majesties 
court heare.” This information, though 
most false, tended greatly to increase 
the irritation which the Queen pre- 
viously felt at the Earl’s proceedings 
in that country. 

The Earl of Leicester died at his ma- 
nor of Cornbury, in Oxfordshire, on 
the 4th Sept. 1588. He had made his 
will at Middleborough, in the Nether- 
lands, when Governor of the United 
Provinces,’on the 1st of August, 1587 ;{ 





* Prog. of Q. Eliz. pp. 252, 266. 

+ Leycester Correspondence, edited by 
John Bruce, esq. for the Camden Society, 
pp. 112, 144. 

t+ It is printed in Sidney Papers, vol. i. 
p- 70 (with a misprint of 1578 for 1587.) 
The extracts here given are from a ma- 
nuscript copy accompanying the inventory 
of his effects, in the British Museum, 
Roll D 35. 


and as it was written by his own hand, 
its expressions are the more remark- 
able. He made the Countess his sole 
executrix, Lord Chancellor Hatton, 
the Earl of Warwick, and the Lord 
High Admiral, being overseers. 


“‘T do heere appoint my moste deere 
and welbeloved wyfe, the Counteisse of 
Leicester, to be my sole executrix of this 
my laste will and testament, and do re- 
quire her, of all love betweene us, that she 
will not only be content to take it upon 
her, but also to see it faythfullye and care- 
fully performed. . . « « . 

‘* Next her Majestye I will now returne 
to my deere wyfe, and sett downe that 
for her, which cannot be so welle as I 
would wyshe it, but shalbe as well as I am 
able to make it, having alwaies founde her 
a faythfull and verie loving and obediente 
carefull wyfe, and so do I truste this will 
of myne shall fynde her no lesse myndfull 
of me beinge gone, than I was alwaies of 
her being alyve. I do gyve and bequeath 
to my said deere wyfe, over and besides 
the joyneture I have made her, the lease 
of Drayton Bassett, freely to gyfe and dis- 
pose at her will. Item, there be certeine 
parsells of grounds which I bought of the 
Earle of Oxenforde, being sometime be- 
longing to the house of Crambroke,§ and I 
reserved purposely to be joyned to the 
parke of Wanstead, as also the parcell of 
grounde called Waterman’s, which I 
bought of the lorde of Buckhurste, which 
I do also freely gyve and grante to my 
said wyfe for ever, with the mannor of 
Wansted already assured unto her. Item, 
I do give to my said wyfe, duringe her 
lyfe, all other lands and tenements which 
I did purchase in the lordship of Wansted, 
besydes that is past by deede with the 
howse and mannour to her before. . . . . 

**I do give also to my deere wyfe my 
stuffe appertayninge to Wanstead, as also 
the moyetye of the stuff at Leicester 
house, the other moyetie to remayne to 
the howse. 

‘* All other plate and jewells I gyve to 
my deare wyfe, such parcells excepted, &c. 

‘* And for my overseers, I doe hereby 
appoint and hartelye desyre them, that 
they will, for the longe good-will betwene 
us, take it upon them, and to helpe, as- 
siste, and comforte my deere and poore 
disconsolate wyfe,—Sir Christopher Hat- 
ton, lorde chauncelor of England, my 
lovinge brother the Earle of Warwick, and 
my verye good lorde and frende the 
Lorde Howarde, highe admirall of Eng- 
lande; trusting that, as they will not 
denye my request, so they will be care- 


§ Craphrook, in the parish of Barking. 











full to helpe my poore wyfe for the ac- 
complyshment and performance of this 
my laste will and testament ; who I knowe 
shall neede the good favours and assis- 
taunce of my good frends, and whome I 
make my sole executrix, not doubting but 
they shall fynde her willinge everye waye 
to the uttermoste of her power to do all I 
have commytted to her charge ; not think- 
inge good to trouble any other of my 
frendes but herselfe with my harde and 
broken estate, being I knowe not how 
many thowsandes above twentye in debte, 
and at this preasent not having in the 
worlde five hundreth poundes towardes it.’’ 

And lastly, after leaving a George 
as a token of remembrance to his 
brother the Earl of Warwick, he says, 
*“ But my laste and best token to him 
shall be, to presente a faythfull sister 
and handmayde to him, whylest you 
both lyve, which I praye God maye 
be many yeares together.” 

These are undeniable evidences of 
the Earl’s esteem and attachment to 
his last wife, who proved his will, and 
was admitted to administer on the 6th 
Sept. 1588. It will have been re- 
marked that Wanstead had been fixed 
upon for her dowager-house. The will 
also informs us that the manors of 
Balsall and Long Itchington in War- 
wickshire, and those of Cleobury and 
Eurnewood, (in Shropshire?) had been 
settled on his wife, and were afterwards 
bequeathed to his “base son Robert 
Dudley.” 

She erected a monument for him in 
the Beauchamp Chapel at Warwick, 
with her effigy in the robes of a 
countess lying by his, and the con- 
clusion of the inscription is 
‘‘optimo et charissimo marito 
mestissima uxor Leticia, Francisci 
Knolles ordinis S. Georgii equitis aurati 
et Regie Thesaurarii filia, amoris et con- 
jugalis fidei ergo posuit.”’ 

The Countess of Leicester lost no 
time in proving the Earl’s will: though 
his death occurred in Oxfordshire, this 
important business was effected only 
two days after. In the fulfilment of this 
will she evidently encountered many 
serious difficulties ; for the Queen 
seized on some of the property, and 
forced it to asale, in satisfaction of the 
Earl's debt toher.* The Countess’s most 








® Sir R, Baker’s Chronicle, 
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valuable jewels followed,} after her 
remarriage to Sir Christopher Blount, 
which is said to have talen place in 
the following year.{ This person was 
gentleman of the horse to the Queen ; 
and had been knighted in 1589 by 
Lord Willoughby of Eresby, in Flan- 
ders. In 1596 he accompanied his 
step-son the Earl of Essex in the ex- 
pedition to Cadiz. In the following 
year he was M.P. for Staffordshire. 
In 1600 he was wounded in the Earl 
of Essex’s insurrection, taken prisoner, 
tried, condemned, and beheaded. 

The next notice we meet with of 
the Countess of Leicester is on a mat- 
ter of very private business. On the 
16th Nov. 1595, Rowland Whyte, writ- 
ing to Sir Robert Sydney (the nephew 
and heir of the late Earl) respecting 
the purchase of some hangings, relates 
that “my lady Lester sayd that if it 
be above 10s. the stiche, it is to deere. 
I answered that it seemed hangings 
were good-cheap, when she bought 
any.” § 

Tt is now more than eight years after 
her husband’s death, and we find fresh 
indications of the Queen’s personal dis- 
like of her. On the 14th Jan. 1597, 
Rowland Whyte writes to his master, 
“ My lady Lester is now come to town, 
and many went to meet her.”|} On 
the 15th of the following month she 
was present at a ty and two plays, 
given by Sir Gelly Meyrick at Essex 

ouse,{[ together with her/daughters 
the Countess of Northumberland and 
Lady Rich, her daughter-in-law the 
Countess of Essex, and the celebrated 
Lucy Countess of Bedford.** 

Under the date of the 25th of the 
same month, we have the following re- 
markable passage from the pen of the 
same writer :— 


“T acquainted you with the care had 





+ Seedocuments in Q. Eliz. Prog. ii.621. 

t Birch’s Elizabeth, i. 56. 

§ Sidney Papers, i. 360. 

|| Ibid. vol. ii. p. 81. 

q Ibid, p. 91. 

** Lucy Harrington wasconnected with 
the Dudleys, thus : she wasthe daughter of 
John Lord Harrington by Anne Kellway, 
whose half-brother Sir Edward Unton, 
K.B. married Anne countess dowager of 
Warwick, widow of the Ear! of Leicester’s 
eldest brother. (See the Unton Inven- 
tories, 1841, ps xxxiii,) 
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to bring my Lady Lester to the Queen’s 
presence. Yt was often graunted, and 
she brought to the privy galleries, but the 
Queen fownd some occasion not to come. 
Upon Shrovemonday the Queen was per- 
suaded to goe to Mr. Comtroller’s,* at the 
Tilt End, and there was my Lady Lester 
with a faire jewell of 3007. A great din- 
ner was prepared by my Lady Shandos ;f 
the Queen’s coach ready, and all the 
world expecting her Majesties coming ; 
when, upon a soddain, she resolved not to 
goe, and soe sent word; my Lord of 
Essex, that had kept his chamber the day 
before, in his night-gown went up to the 
Queen the privy way, but all would not 
prevaile, and es yet my Lady Lester hath 
not seen the Queen. Yt had been better 
not been moved, for my Lord of Essex, 
by importuning the Queen in these un- 
pleasant matters, looses the opportunity he 
might take to doe good unto his ancient 
friends.”’ ¢ 

If such was the repugnance of the 
Queen towards Lady Leicester when 
her son, the Earl of Essex, was high 
in the royal favour, we cannot won- 
der if we find her access at Court en- 
tirely closed when that favourite had 
fallenintodisgrace. Elizabeth accepted 
her presents, or at least did not return 
them; but she still refused the favour 
of an audience. In Jan. 1599-1600 
her son was already a prisoner in the 
house of Lord Keeper Egerton, when 
“the Lady Lester sent the Queen a 
rich new-year’s gift, which was very 
well taken.”§ When he had remained 
about seventeen weeks in restraint, she 
came up to London “of purpose to 
bea peticioner for her sonnes liberty,” || 
and forthwith proceeded “ towards the 
court, to urge her suit to the Queen.” 

She still had confidence in Eliza- 
beth’s love of presents, and especially 
of dress. On the 25th February (a 
month after she had repaired in vain 
to the court,) our useful friend Mr. 
Whyte informs us, “ My Lady Lester 
hath now in hand a gown she will send 
to the Queen, which will cost her 
1002, at least :"{{ and on the third 
of March he thus relates its presenta- 
tion :— 





* Sir William Knollys, her brother. 

+ Sir William’s wife: see a previous 
note, in p. 251. 

t Sidney Papers, ii. 92. 

§ Ibid. p. 159. 

\| Ibid. p. 164. 

q Ibid, p. 172. 
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‘* Yesterday the Cowntess of Leicester 
sent the Queen a most curious fine gown, 
which was presented by my Lady Skud- 
more. Her Majestie liked yt well, but 
did not accept it, nor refuse yt, only an- 
swered that, things standing as they did, 
yt was not fitt for her to desire what she 
did ; which was to come to her Majesties 
presence, to kiss her hands, upon her now 
going to her poor home. The Earle of 
Essex is troubled with a looseness, and 
her Majesties displeasure nothing lessened 
towards hym, nor any hope of hisliberty.”® 

On the 8th of March “ the great la- 
dies,” Leicester, Southampton (the wife 
of Essex’s confederate), Northumber- 
land, and Rich, assembled at Essex 
House, hoping to welcome its master 
home, but were disappointed.f On 
the 15th they were all obliged to re- 
move away from Essex House, prepa- 
ratory to the Earl's being brought 
home, to be kept by two heen, We 
Drue Drury and Sir Richard Berke- 
ley.t On the 29th we learn that “ the 
Earl of Essex is very private at his 
own house: my Lady Lester obtained 
leave to see him this weeke.”§ 

It was almost a twelvemonth after 
this period, viz. on the 8th Feb. 1600-1, 
that Essex, after having languished 
the whole year for the restoration of 
the favour of his royal mistress, was 
provoked to make that rash and fatal 
outbreak, which disturbed the peace 
of the metropolis, and afforded a per- 
fect triumph to his political enemies. 
He was beheaded on Tower-hill on the 
25th of the same month. 

What were the feelings of his mother 
on this occasion may be readily ima- 
gined, in the absence of any direct tes- 
timony. As already mentioned, her 
husband Sir Christopher Blount shared 
in her son’s fate. Though she long 
survived the calamity, we have few 
remaining records of her. 

In the new reign, of King James, 
she was called upon to fight her battle 
in the Star-chamber against Sir Ro- 
bert Dudley, the Earl of Leicester's 
son by “the lady Douglas Sheffield,” 
who then came forward to claim the 
rights of a son born in wedlock ; and 
she was so far triumphant, that Sir 





* Sidney Papers, ii, 174," 
+ Ibid. p. 176. 
+ Ibid. p. 179. 
§ Ibid, p. 182. 
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Robert and his abettors were visited 
with heavy fines for certain proceedings 
they had taken in a provincial ecclesi- 
astical court.* 

The education of the young Earl of 
Essex (afterwards the Parliamentarian 
commander-in-chief) had been con- 
ducted, we are told,f under the care 
of his grandmother, who sent him to 
Eton school; and she is reported} to 
have expressed “great contentment” on 
the conclusion, in 1605-6, of his politic 
but ill-fated marriage with the Lady 
Frances Howard, daughter of the Lord 
Treasurer Suffolk. 

After the Earl’s divorce in 1613 
from that notorious lady, he is stated 
to have occasionally visited his grand- 
mother the Countess of Leicester, who 
then resided at Drayton Bassett, near 
‘Tamworth, in Staffordshire,§ for Wan- 
stead had been sold by her last 
husband Sir Christopher Blount.|| 

She had lived through the reign of 
James the First, and some years into 
that of Charles, when she was thus 
mentioned in a letter of Mr. John 
Pory to Sir Thomas Puckering, dated 
Feb. 23, 1631: “The Earle of Ban- 
bury, aged four-skore and six, is sayd 
now to lye upon his death-bed ; but 
I hear that his sister, my lady of 
Leicester, being six years elder, can 
yet walke a mile in a morning.”"¢ 

At length she died on the morning 
of Christmas day, in the year 1634, 
and her body was taken for interment 
to the Beauchamp chapel at Warwick, 
where the following poetical epitaph, 
painted on a wooden tablet, still hangs 
near her husband’s monument : 

** Upon the death of the excellent and 
pious lady Lettice Countesseof Leicester, 
who dyed upon Christmass day, in the 
morning, 1634. 

1. 
Look on this vault, and search it well, 
Much treasure in it lately fell. 





* See the particulars in Dugdale’s 
Baronage and the Biographia Britannica. 

+ Life of the Earl of Essex, by Robert 
Codrington, M.A. 

+ Miss Costello’s Memoirs of Eminent 
Englishwomen, i. 249. 

§ Arthur Wilson’s Account of his own 
life, in Peck’s Desiderata Curiosa, cap. iv. 

{| Queen Eliz. Progresses, 2d edit. ii. 


2. 
 Ellis’s Orig. Letters, 2d ser. iii, 268. 
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We are all rob’d, and all do say 

Our wealth was carried this away ; 

And, that the theft might ne’er be found, 
*Tis buried closely under ground : 

Yet if you gently stir the mould, 

There all our losse you may behold. 
There you may see that face, that hand, 
Which once was fairest in the land. 

She that in her younger yeares 

Match’d with two great English peers ; 
She that did supplye the warrs 

With thunder, and the court with starrs ; 
She that in her youth had bene 

Darling to the Maiden Quene, 

Till she was content to quitt 

Her favour for her Favouritt. 


9 
ae 


Whose gould thread when she saw spunn, 

And the death of her brave sonne, 

Thought it safest to retyre 

From all care and vaine desire, 

To a private countrie cell, 

Where she spent her days so well, 

That to her the better sort 

Came, as to an holy Court; 

And the poor y' lived neare, 

Dearth nor famine could not feare. 

Whilst she liv’d, she lived thus ; 

Till that God, displeas’d with us, 

Suffrid her at last to fall, 

Not from him, but from us all : 

And because she tooke delight 

Christ’s poore members to invite, 

He fully now requites her love, 

And sends his Angels from above, 

That did to Heaven her soule convey 

To solemnize his owne birth-day. 
Gervas CuiFrTon.” 


These verses, it may be supposed, 
were written by Sir Gervase Clifton, 
K.B. the first Baronet of the name, or 
(more probably) by his son, afterwards 
the second Baronet, who was one of 
the Countess’s great-grandchildren, his 
mother having been Lady Penelope 
Rich, daughter of Penelope Lady Rich. 
Whether the picture they drew was 
too flattering it may be difficult to de- 
termine, as it is also difficult to say 
how far Queen Elizabeth’s dislike of 
the Countess was justified. It is more 
charitable to disbelieve much of what 
is advanced, even against the Earl, 
in “ Leicester’s Commonwealth,” not 
only because its venomous rancour is 
undisguised, but also because many of 
its statements have been convicted of 
error. Still it must be admitted that 
the early fame of “the excellent and 
pious” Countess of Leicester is not 
entirely free from sharing that sus- 
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icion which, from various quarters, 
involves the Earl in most forbidding 
mystery. 

The children of the Countess Lettice 
by her first husband the Earl of Essex, 
were three sons and two daughters : 

1. Robert Earl of Essex, K.G. 

2. Walter, who accompanied his 
brother to the siege of Rouen in 1591, 
and was there slain, unmarried. 

3. Francis, who died young. 

1. Penelope, married first to Robert 
lord Rich, rwards Earl of Warwick, 
by whom she had seven children ; but 
afterwards deserted him for Charles 
Blount, Earl of Devonshire. There is 
a memoir of her in Miss Costello’s 
“ Lives of Eminent Englishwomen.” 

2. Dorothy, married first, in July 
1583, to Sir Thomas Perrot, Knt. and 
secondly to Henry Percy, 9th Earl of 
Northumberland ; and died Aug. 3, 
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1619, leaving issue, which continued 
that family. 

Plot, in his History of Stafford- 
shire, has noticed the longevity of the 
Countess of Leicester, that she “ had 
the happiness to see living the grand- 
children of her grandchildren, as is 
declared in her stem [i. e. pedigree] 
at the manor of Drayton.” ese re- 
mote descendants were probably the 

eat-grandchildren of her daughter 

ady Rich, whose eldest daughter was 
named Lettice after her grandmother, 
and was married first to Sir George 
Carey, of Cockington, co. Devon, and 
secondly to Sir Arthur Lake. The 
posterity of Lady Rich were numerous. 
The Countess of Leicester’s grand- 
daughters by the Earl of Essex were 
married to the Earl of Hertford, (after- 
wards Duke of Somerset), and Sir 
Henry Shirley, Bart. J.G.N. 





SOME REMARKS ON A NEGLECTED FACT IN BRITISH HISTORY. 
(Continued from Vol, XXIV. p. 364.) 


THE remarkable burthens, collec- 
tively called the trinoda necessitas, next 
claim the attention, and I think that 
any one of the obligations to which 
that denomination refers will be found, 
on examination, pregnant with the great 
fact of the. persistence of the Belgic 
population, though under a new name, 
and with an altered condition. 

The leading ingredient in the trinoda 
necessitas, it is well known, was the 
fyrd or militia, and, like the other im- 
positions with which it was conjoined, 
it was an obligation upon land. This 
section will form the subject of the 
present paper. 

The constitution of the fyrd in the 
best known times of Anglo-Saxon 
history may be thus briefly explained. 
Though indirectly the services of all 
freemen were requirable, the land- 
holder alone was directly liable to the 
state for the performance of the fyrd, 
and his liability was proportioned b 
the extent of land which he possessed. 

The allodial proprietor was com- 
pelled to raise to the utfare or ex- 
pedition a certain quota of men, ac- 
cording to the number of hides of 
which his estate was composed. These 
men were not landlords, for in that 
character they would have been liable 
directly, but they completed the full 

Gent. Maa. Vou, XY. 


measure of another's liability, which 
was regulated by a different principle. 
The service itself, whether by land or 
sea, was circumscribed in time and 
extent, and when one department of 
the fyrd returned home at the ap- 
pointed period, another went out.* 
This was the actual arrangement of 
the military economy of the Anglo- 
Saxons, and it now remains to discuss 
under what conditions it took its rise, 
and to what formula it is referrible ; 
but to enable us to pursue the en- 
quiry with any prospect of success, we 





* Chron. Sax. a.p. 921. ‘Tha se 
fyrd stemme for ham, tha for other ut.’’ 
In 1052 (C. S.) on the occasion of the 
equipments raised under the Norman eorls 
Raulf and Eudes (Odda) for the purpose 
of crushing the great Godwin, when some 
time had elapsed, and still the adverse 
parties had offered no opportunities of an | 
engagement, ‘the shipfyrd all left, and 
they all went to their home” (seo scip fyrd 
ealle belaf and gewendon ealle heom ham). 
A restriction, however, was put upon the 
use of this privilege by the presence of the 
king, in which case it became necessary 
to obtain his consent before the levy could 
presume to take its leave. See Ethelred’s 
Laws, Concil. Ainham. ‘‘ Gif hwa of 
fyrde butan leafe gewende the cyning sylf 
on sy plihte his ~ L 
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must remount to a very remote fact of 
our history, viz. the Anglo-Saxon sub- 
jugation of Britain. 

or a generation or two after the 
occupation of our country the Anglo- 
Saxons were in the position of an 
army encamped in an enemy’s country. 
They were soldiers, liable to be called 
upon by their heretoga, at all times 
and in one mass, to protect them- 
selves and their acquisitions against 
unconquered or insurgent natives. At 
length an internal calm succeeded; the 
Anglo-Saxons were in peaceable pos- 
session of their estates, and the subject 
natives became their obedient tenants 
and labourers. ‘This state of com- 
parative quiet, combined with the al- 
tered circumstances of the conquerors, 
developed a new form of an old Ger- 
manic principle. In Germany vassal- 

e had always arisen from spontaneous 
pe and there was nothing in the 
nature of society there by which that 
obligation could be imposed through 
compulsion, for all Germans were equal 
in the eye of their law, and that con- 
genital freedom could only be relin- 
quod by the active wish of the in- 

ividual. 

But in Britain a new order of men 
had been produced by the work of 
conquest,—men left personally free, but 
dispossessed of property, and degraded 
from political power,—in fact, a subject 
population had been formed, who be- 
came in the country the tenants and 
farmers of the conquerors. 

In this circumstance the latter saw 
an opportunity or a necessity for ex- 
tending to the natives compulsorily 
the eiltguiien which himself and his 
forefathers had voluntarily accepted. 
In addition to the temporary or specific 
contracts which the wth had in- 
troduced, they imposed the more bind- 
ing and general obligation of their own 
barbaric vassalage.* 


* The Anglo-Saxon system demanded 
that all men should have a lord. (L, L. 
Athelstan, c. b. hlaford leasum mannum. ) 
Hallam says (View of the State of Europe 
during the Middle Ages, ch. 2. p. l. 
“Feudal System,”) ‘‘ There is reason to in- 
fer from the capitularies of Charles the 
Bald that every man was bound to attach 
himself to some lord, though it was the 
privilege of a freeman to choose his own 
superior, And this is strongly supported 
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The submission of the native to 
become his tenant, in the construction 
of the conqueror, attached the former 
im mind and body to the peculiar ser- 
vice of the proprietor. The impo- 
sition of this constructive and com- 
pulsory vassalage was a new era in 
Britain. If it derogated from the 
freedom of his Romano-Britannic fore- 
fathers during their interval of in- 
dependence, that freedom had been 
forfeited by defeat, and this new pri- 
vilege conferred a benefit, and, by 
legally attaching him to his masters, 
identified the interests of both. Ifthe 
German at times shewed himself a 
tyrant to his own vassals, he in turn 
protected them against the violence of 
others of his own class, for an injury 
inflicted upon the former was an in- 
jury to himself} 





by the analogy of our Anglo-Saxon laws, 
where it is frequently repeated that no 
man shall continue without a lord.’’ 

+ Of this there can hardly be a better 
proof than the remarkable expressions in 
the Suppl. Legg. Eadgar. ‘‘ Gif geneat 
manna hwyle forgyme leasath his hlafordes 
gafol, and hit him to them riht anda- 
gan ne gelest, wen is gif se hlaford mild- 
heort bith that be tha gymeleste to 
forgyfenesse lete, and to his gafole butan 
witnunge fo. Gif he thanne gelomlice 
thurh his bydelas his gafolas myngath and 
he thonne aheardath and bit thencth to 
ztstrengenne, even is thet thes hlafordes 
grama to tham swithe weaxe thet be him 
ne unne nather ne eha ne lifes.” For 
the word “‘ bedel,”’ as an underbailiff of a 
manor, see Ellis’s Introduction to Domes- 
day, p. 135. Protection was a component 
part of the lordship, and to administer 
Justice, in the German acceptation, was to 
afford to the offender a protection (or 
mund) against the fehth or corporal re- 
taliation of the injured person or his 
family. This was first pointed out by 
Montesquieu (Esprit des Lois, tome 5, liy. 
3,ch. 19). A price was paid to the lord 
by the offender or his kindred for thus 
provisionally enforcing peace between the 
two parties. As the lord had this right, 
it followed naturally that his mansion or 
castle should be a sanctuary to the criminal 
who sought his protection. (Liber Con- 
stit. L. L. Ine, c. 63.) This was the privi- 
lege denominated “sac and soc,” in 
which we have the origin of our English 
ham or manor, and of the French justice; 
in fact of an institution which appears in 
every country subjugated and occupied by 
Germanic tribes. Montesquieu, (Espritdes 
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But to become the vassal of another 
was, ex vi termini, to be made amenable 
not only to the civil but also to the 
military guidance of the latter ; for ac- 
cording to the Germanic formula each 
authority implied the other, as a neces- 
sary conjunct ; thus the Belgic natives 
were admitted to the Germanic comi- 
tatus, and became the warlike assistants 
or attendants of the conqueror. But 
when matters had arrived at this stage 
that such a course could be taken or 
permitted with policy or safety, a new 
order of things had been evolved. How 
this had happened may be explained in 
the following manner :—The descend- 
ants of the Germans, after the work of 
the conquest was completed, occupied 
themselves with concerns of domestic 
or immediate interest: property, and 
the manifold cares of a settled life, en- 
grossed their attention and time. It 
therefore became unreasonable, and out 
of the question, that they should be 
called upon, as their predecessors had 
been, at all times, and without inter- 
mission or proportion of task, to per- 
form the labours of the utfare. In the 
early period of the occupation of Bri- 
tain that course was necessary and 
inevitable, but, under altered circum- 
stances, and, the establishment of in- 
ternal peace, neither necessity required 
nor policy dictated the retention of 
such a custom. No army of pure Ger- 
mans was heeded; there was peace at 
home, and the foreign and native po- 
pulations had resolved themselves into 
an aristocracy and subjects, and we 
have seen how the latter had become 
identified with their rulers, through 
the happy application of the great Ger- 
manic institute of vassalage. In the 
wars therefore of each heptarchic king- 
dom against its neighbours, the Bel- 
gic population, at the period I now 
refer to, could be safely employed by 
their political masters, and they were 
employed accordingly, under the in- 
fluence of reasons such as [ am about 
to detail. The old Germanic plan sug- 
gested itself to the minds of the Ger- 





Lois, tome 5, liv. 30, ch. 22,) says of the 
French justices, ‘‘Les justices ne doirent 
point leur origine aux usurpations.” They 
were a natural growth out of the appli- 
cation of vassalage to a subject population, 
in the manner I have stated above. 
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mans in Britain. They now had lei- 
sure to turn to it, and, through the 
coalition which had grown up between 
the nations, it became as applica- 
ble there as in old Germany. the 
latter country a portion only of the 
people militated in its foreign wars, 
whilst the remainder occupied itself 
with the equally necessary duties and 
employments of home. The labours 
of war were thus apportioned and in- 
termitted.* Such was the plan which 
the Germans in Britain now called for, 
and it was, as we shall see, adopted 
here, though the discrepant state of 
the new country required and effected 
a modification of the ancient principle. 
The rateable militia of Germany could 
have furnished but a corps or two, or 
such a force only as an external enemy 
would not fail to deride. If, therefore, 
the former institute was to be rein- 
stated, it became imperative that re- 
course should be had to a more liberal 
policy than had been previously shown 
on the part of the dominant caste in 
Britain; and, as it was now secure, so 
also was it politically wise and expe- 
dient to join the original natives with 
the aristocracy in the wars which the 
latter should plan or sustain. 

But nevertheless pride, and 
‘ameger y would not permit wey 
evy of the subject and pauperized 
population should be made on terms 
of independence, or equality with the 
aristocratic proprietor of a —— 
birth. How, then, should the knot 
untied, or the difficulty be reconciled ? 
The natives having subsided into a 
quiet order in the state, and their war- 
like services being required by the 
ambition, or for the defence, of their 
rulers, a plan must be devised which 
should secure to the one the co-opera- 
tion of the other, without shaking or 
infringing the relations established be- 
tween them as an aristocracy and an 
unprivileged demos. 

n Germany, land belonged to no one 
in particular, but to all in general, and 
the individual was free from any ad- 
ventitious attribute arising out of its 
possession.— In Britain, after its con- 
quest, the German was never discon- 
nected from land, nor the idea of the 





* Cesar, De Bello Gallico, lib. 4, c. 1. 
+ Cesar, De Bello Gallico, lib. vi, c. 22, 
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latter from him. All the lands of 
Britain were seized by the conquerors. 
The villas and cultivated estates fell 
to the lot of individual soldiers, while 
the larger mass of waste and forest ter- 
ritory sank into the barbarian fiscus. 

The German warrior who had fol- 
lowed Hengest or Cerdic to our shores 
seized, in the scramble of conquest, 
the latifundium of the Roman Briton, 
and there he established his home, 
which, in after times, continued to be 
the ham of his successor ; and we then 
find it endowed with the manorial 
privileges of sac and soc, with a civil 
jurisdiction and a military command 
over the inhabitants of the precinct.* 
To this estate the invader gave his 
own name, and the appellation so given 
endured to later ages. The thegn 
Beodric preceded the saint in the de- 
signation of that town which was 
originally called Beodrices-weorth, and 
afterwards Saint Edmund’s Bury.f 

In the Norman conquest of Neustria 
the same circumstance occurred. In 
that country the mansus occupied by 
the Scandinavian pirate Ansgod be- 
came Angoville, and other places, such 
as Grimonville and Herouville, re- 
ceived their names from the Danish 
chieftains Grim and Harald. { 

The historian Michelet has said, in 
allusion to the state of polity I am 
about to describe, “The land takes 
the place of man; to it belongs the 
real personality.”§ We find ample cor- 
roboration of this assertion in the ves- 
tiges of our Anglo-Saxon times. With 
ourselves, as with the Germanized na- 
tions of the continent, land became 





* Ellis’s Introduction, p. 151. 

+ Vide the excellent and characteristic 
version of Jocelin of Brakelonde, the old 
monk of Bury’s history, which some time 
since issued from the pen of T. E. Tomlins, 
Esq. The popular favour with which this 
publication has been received is a cogent 
proof that archxology, in the hands of a 
talented writer, will have attractions for 
those whom previous study has not qua- 
lified for personal and independent re- 
search. 

$ See Thierry’s ‘‘ Conquéte de I’ Angle- 
terre,’’ and the memoir of M. de Gerville, 
on the names of places in Normandy 
quoted in it, from tom. vii. of the Me- 
moirs of the Royal Society of Antiquaries 
of France. 

§ Hist. de France, lib, 4, ch. 2, 
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not merely a distinction of man, but 
appurtenant to the notion of a class 
of humanity ; and to the present day 
our constitution refers to land as its 
fundamental principle. To demon- 
strate its paramount character, and 
its tenacious influence on the German 
mind, we require no further proof 
than is afforded by the precise and 
technical phraseology of Anglo-Saxon 
law—not the flights of metaphoric 
diction, or the forced analogies of the 

t. An union of twelve thegns to 
testify the innocence of an accused was 
known to the tribunal as an cath of 
sixty hides. Everywhere is found the 
same language, or the same idea be- 
— itself. || 

ach German conqueror, in taking 
his share of the conquest, became a 
landholder, the law ever afterwards, 
for its own purposes, regarding him as 
such. Land, therefore, became his 
badge as well as his privilege. A Ger- 
man, a thegn, and a large landholder 
would be convertible terms. In this 
the conquest struck out a principle 
unknown to the Germanic continent. 
Here was the great departure from 
Germanic formule,§ and what followed 





ll Ine’s Laws, ‘‘ be cyninges geneate.’’ 
A king’s geneat whose were is 1,200 
shillings may swear “for sixtig hyda,” 
i. e. for twelve ordinary thegns. Ibid, ‘‘ be 


werfehthe tyhtlan.’”? A man accused of 
werfehth, or the homicide of an enemy, 
purges himself by an oath ‘‘be thrittig 
hyda swa be gesithcundum men swa be 
ceorliscum swa hwether swa hit sy.’’ 
Alfred’s Laws, ‘‘be forlegerum.” The 
wife of a ceorl accused by the paramour 
of consenting to adultery purges herself 
** be sixtigum hida.”’ 

| Property in land continued in after 
times to form the demarcation between 
the thegn and the ceorl. Nor does this 
position clash with the fact that in the 
historic times the ceorls did possess land 
(Judic. Civit. London). There was no re- 
striction known to the Anglo-Saxon law 
upon the proprietor of allodium parting 
with it by sale during his lifetime, or by 
devise after his death. Astime rolled on, 
land which had been the portion of the 
conqueror would gradually pass from the 
hands of the unthrifty thegn into those of. 
the industrious or mercantile ceorl. But 
here the law again intervened, and pro- 
nounced that on the ceorl becoming pos- 
sessed of an estate of the magnitude of five 
hides he should be ranked as a thegn 
(Judic, Civit. London). 
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was but an easy and natural conse- 

uence of that departure. Of old, all 

eemen were directly liable to the fyrd, 
in their personality of freemen. Sub- 
sequently, no freemen who were not 
landholders were so liable directly, 
for the law did not name or explicitly 
acknowledge them ; but, to enable the 
state to avail itself of the valuable ser- 
vices of these men, the developed form 
of vassalage to which I have alluded 
stepped in, and, coupled with the new 
principle, by which land in becoming 
the property of individuals who formed 
an aristocracy played a part in the 
organisation of society, lent a helping 
hand to remove the difficulty. The 
king, as communis magistratus, in citing 
the thegn,* called upon him no longer 
in the character of a German freeman 
and warrior, but in the adventitious 
qualification of a landed proprietor, 
assessing his liability by the number 
of his acres, for in proportion to their 
extent would be the number of the in- 
ferior vassals employed in their culti- 
vation, whose services he could compel 
for general feudal purposes. 

Armies could now be raised out of 
the two elements which entered into 
the composition of the nation, the 
German and the Belge, the ruler and 
the subject, without clashing with the 
authority of the one, or tampering 
with the dependence of the other. 

Though the ceorls, or Belgic natives, 
were reinvested with a warlike cha- 
racter and charge, they militated under 
their lord, composing the useful but 





* Kemble’s Diptomata, vol. i. p. 119. 
Ethelbald of Mercia uses the phrase, 
‘* edictum regis.” 

+ The Frankish, or rather Franco- 
Gallic law, as declared by Charlemagne, 
was founded on the same principle. He 
who possessed four mansi of allodium was 
compelled to go to war by the obligation 
of possessing that quota of land. He who 
possessed three mansi was conjoined with 
another to whom one mansus alone be- 
longed, and the same fellowship affected 
the proprietors of two of such divisions of 
land. The practical operation of this ar- 
rangement, by which two or three men 
were made into one, and lost their indivi- 
duality in the eye of the law, was this : 
the man who stayed at home defrayed in 
his proportion the expenses of the other 
who went out. Montesquieu, (Esprit des 
Lois, tom, 5, b, 30, ch. 13.) 
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ignoble mass of the army. Distinction 
and power were the attributes of the 
other class. 

The ceorl was of course unnamed 
in the royal proclamation of the fyrd, 
for, in naming his lord, who legally 
represented him, it engaged by impli- 
cation the services of the vassal also. 
As such, he had merged his name, and 
even the glory of his achievements, 
into the honour and advancement of 
his master. 

It cannot be doubted, I think, that 
the policy of the Anglo-Saxon states 
in transferring the general obligation 
of the fyrd from the person to the land 
was wise and far-sighted ; for, whilst it 
retained the military authority in the 
hands of the ruling caste, it was en- 
abled at the same time, without jea- 
lousy or danger, to avail itself of the 
labours of the subjects. 

I trust that in the foregoing remarks 
I have shown that the fyrd, in its or- 
ganization, contains the fact of the 
existence of a subject people, militating 
under the descendants of its conquerors, 
the landed proprietors. The former, 
from other sources, we know to be the 
— Belgic population, and the 
atter to be the Anglo-Saxon invaders 
of southern Britain. 

Yours, &c. H.C. C. 
Doctors’ Commons. 
(To be continued.) 


Mr. Ursan, 


I PERCEIVE that the author of 
the “Royal Descents” has answered 
my letter on the subject of his work. 
There are still, however, a few points 
on which I differ most materially from 
him—not least, the case of the Beau- 
forts ; and I therefore crave your per- 
mission for a little more space in the 
pages of your valuable Magazine. 

ere Mume the most reputable 
authority in the world (which your 
correspondent F.R.S. wholly denies 
in your last November number), it 
would be questionable how far the 
alleged notion of Mr. Long could be 
supported in the fourteenth century. 
According to C. E. L.’s version of the 
case, Edward the Third’s issue pre- 





{ Cnut’s Laws, c. De servo deserente 
dominum,. 
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tending a title to the French throne 
was in point with King Stephen's 
claim two centuries and a half before 
to that of England. Stephen claimed 
the English crown as son of a daughter 
of William the First, and therefore as 
of better title than the empress Ma- 
tilda, who was the daughter of a son. 
Still I never heard it contended that 
Stephen’s “title” was viewed other- 
wise than as a usurper’s, or that Ma- 
tilda’s was not the rightful claim. I 
always fancied that the decision on 
this point was as old at least as Henry 
the Second’s reign. 

With regard to the house of Escrick, 
C.E. L. will find that the error is not 
mine, but that of the Baronages. They 
state distinctly that Edward was the 
infamous Lord Howard of Escrick. 
It is true, they make him die before 
the date of the event in question ; but 
in Baronages, I should rather have dis- 
trusted the date than the biographical 
fact. Dates run so many risks of 
error before they meet the public, that 
it is of common occurrence to find 
them incorrectly printed. One single 
letter, turned upside down even, will 
throw a date many years wrong; but 
it is not so easy to misplace a sentence 
of four or five lines. Had I observed 
that the Baronages made Edward Lord 
Howard die in 1675, I confess I should 
have discredited the date rather than 
his memoir, but for the enlightenment 
I have received from C.E.L. As I 
know by rote the leading points in 
most printed pedigrees, I dare say that, 
when writing my original communi- 
cation on this subject, I trusted to my 
recollection of what I had read in 
Burke’s Extinct Peerage (the best 
book Burke has edited), without ac- 
tually referring to that, or to any 
other work involving the 
che time I was writing my letter. 

The exclusion of the sBeauforts 
from Mr. Long’s “ Royal Descents” 
I still consider a grievous injustice to 
that family, and a direct ineullt to Par- 
liament. 

As Mr. Long does not allow Parlia- 
ment the power of bastardizing and 
legitimizing, I shall leave him to settle 
the question with Parliament itself. 
I can only forewarn him, that I believe 
Sir Edward Coke’s statement to be 
quite correct, viz. that the “ power of 

arliament is transcendant;” that it 


The Roman, Civil, Canon, and Scotch Law 


uestion, at. 
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can make, unmake, and make excep- 
tions to any laws it pleases. 

But has Mr. Long yet to learn that 
the Roman, Civil, Canon, and Scotch 
laws would all have made the Beau- 
forts legitimate, solely in consequence 
of the ex post facto marriage? Mr. 
Long must remember that this too 
would have been the law of England 
(as it has been for the last seven cen- 
turies of the greater part of Europe), 
but for the resources of King Stephen, 
to secure his usurped throne. en 
the civil law was extending its influ- 
ence over the whole of the civilized 
world—the whole of Europe—and 
would have swayed England with the 
rest, Stephen sacrificed the educated 
aristocracy, the clergy, and all the 
civilized, to the illiterate barbarian 
~ (just to keep the latter in_his 

terest), by preserving them their 
senseless, traditionary “common law,” 
against the “ encroachments” (as they 
were called) of learning, and the 
civil code; it was solely this fic- 
tion, the exigencies and contemptible 
submissions of an usurper, that ex- 
cepted England from a law, remark- 
aide for its wisdom, equity, and mora- 
lity, and almost universal; yet which 
C. E. L. pronounces not only to be 


“most vicious,” but incorrect in prin- 
ciple and equity; telling us in fact 
that England is right, and Europe 
wrong! What is the common law but 
the traditionary law of a tribe of sa- ° 
vages? Read what Sir Matthew Hale 


says on this subject. The civil law, 
on the contrary, is admittedly the re- 
sult of men’s wisdom and experience 
in all civilized kingdoms, and in all 
ages of the world. Blackstone, with 
all his twaddling abuse of everything 
“Romish,” (which he pursues so eagerly 
that he resembles an old woman-dis- 
ciple of Lord George Gordon,) could 
not conceal his respect for the civil law. 

To revert to the particular point of 
the Beauforts, and other cases of the 
sort. I place myself under the banner 
of the ever-illustrious Earls Berkeley, 
whose contempt for the common law, 
whose magnanimity and nobility in 
not taking advantage of its unnatural 
decrees, at the sacrifice of one another, 
will render their name greater with fu- 
ture ages than it has ever yet been. Let 
the all-wise English law consider Earl 


Fitzhardinge a bastard, and tell him 
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his younger brother by both the same 
parents is his parents’ heir-at-law ; but 
if it ever should fall to my lot to edit 
a genealogical work, I shall show roa, | 
distinctly how I view such cases; for 
shall never permit bastardy where the 
parents were faithful to each other, 
and were married beforedeath ; though 
T shall always create a doubt where the 
mother was faithless. a I ~—_ 
stand my ground by placing myse 
under te Pr risdiction & the Civil law, 
in this as in everything else; for I am 
quite ready to abide by its evils and 
its advantages on every subject. 

“ A man whose father is unknown” 
(a genuine filius nullius) is oftener the 
son of a married woman than of one 
who is single ; and thus in this, as in 
everything else, the far-famed laws of 
England are like the “whitewashed 
sepulchre.” They tell man there is no 
crime in any wickedness except in the 
detection ; that an unmarried woman’s 
child must remain illegitimate, even 
though she marry its father ; and that 
she may have a dozen children, by as 
many men, and all shall be legitimate, 
provided she be married to anybody 
beforehand. This is the equity and 
morality of the English law. 

C.E.L. is intensely in error: he 
argues in a circle. He intimates that 
the principle of the civil law is wrong, 
because it is not the law of England: 
and that it is not the law of England 
because it is vicious. His ideas and 
his reasoning are, to my mind, alike. 
There is no vice in the civil law, but, 
on the contrary, great virtue; for the 
civil law holds out to the parents of 
children born before marriage, the re- 
ward of their legitimacy upon repent- 
ing and marrying. The common law 
is vicious enough, for it first tempts 
the parents to murder such children, 
(by assuring them of the inevitable dis- 
grace of their birth alive,) and then 
that neither constancy nor marriage 
can repair such disgrace, nor enable 
them to confer legitimacy on their in- 
nocent child. The principle of the 
civil law is universal, highly moral, 
just, and sensible ; and I hope the time 
is not far distant when old English 

rejudices will sink and vanish before 
its advances, in this and in many other 
matters : and with respect to the pre- 
sent point, I should rejoice, indeed, to 
see the Honourable I. M. F, Berkeley 


on Birth before Marriage. 
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take advan of the gratuitous de- 
cision in nytt A to use his 

wer as a peer in bringing about 
io a Meth a the led would 
reinstate his elder brother, by im- 
heritance, in those honours of which 
he has been so unjustly deprived. 

Mr. Long may suppose that things 
must be true and just because we have 
them drummed into our ears from the 
very cradle; but I differ from him 
very materially here also. And having 
now said as much on this department of 
his work as you can allow space for, I 
will conclude by repeating that I con- 
sider Mr. Long’s omission of the Beau- 
forts, on the pretence of their “ bas- 
tardy,” equally contrary to the law of 


Europe and to the decision of Parlia- 
ment in their favour ; and that his view 
is altogether most unwarrantable, as 
unprecedented in all the Beaufort pe- 
digrees I have ever seen—from the 
earliest down to that printed by Mr. 
Greenfield with the Tyndale gene- 


alogy. 

Mr. Long must think but meanly 
of my understanding to suppose I could 
consider the alteration by Parliament 
of the succession to the Crown, and 
“ Parliameat’s legitimation of the Beau- 
forts,” to be parallel cases. So far 
from being parallel, the legitimisin 
the Beauforts was exercising a muc 
smaller power than altering the suc- 
cession to the crown. The two pro- 
ceedings were wholly distinct and dif- 
ferent. One was a private, the other 
a public case. One affected the whole 
nation most materially; the other no- 
body save the Beaufort family. But 
I think few will question that if Par- 
liament had power to alter the very 
succession to the Crown, it had power 
to pass a bill to benefit the Beaufort 
family. I confess I cannot bring my 
mind on these subjects to be parallel 
with Mr. Long’s. His dogmas are to me 
a tissue of inconsistencies. If Mr. Long 
will not allow Parliament the power of 
legitimising, I hope he will give me his 
opinion on its powers to dissolve mar- 
riages, and therefore to bastardise. 
Coke intimates it can do either, and I 
would humbly suggest that Coke is 
right. 

As to the Saville descent, I am now 
able to throw further light on the sub- 
ject, such as must e us all right, 
and all wrong, viz. by showing that 
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the lady in question not only married 
two Thwaytes’s, and had all the issue 
supposed by every party, but that she 
had more, viz. a son, which fact (unless 
his decease s. p. be proved) destroys 


_ 
Sir Henry Thwaites,==Anne Saville,==William Thwaites, of 

Lound on the Wolds, 
will dated and proved 


of Lound on the 


living 1557, 
Wolds. 


wife of Wm. 


Lines to the Rev. Dr. Wordsworth. 
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the claim of both Clapham and Neville 
to quarter, through her, the royal arms. 
Coupling Mr. Long’s data with the 
further information I am able to give, 
the pedigree, I believe, stands thus : 





Henry Thwaites, 
of York, Gent. 
1557. 


T. 1557. 





Sir John Gres->=Frances Thwaites, William Thwaites, George Clayp->=Katheryne 


ham. only child. 





4 
Sir Henry Neville,=-ElizabethGresham, 
of Billingbear. i] only child. 


Ee, 
Neville Lord Braybrooke. 


I have now only to observe that, in 
speaking of both this and the Paver 
descent, I made no positive statement 
on the subject, as Mr. Long will per- 
ceive on referring to my original 
communication. Indeed, my expe- 
rience in genealogical research has 
been such as to make me extremely 
cautious in all statements respecting 


son and heir, 
1557. 


ham, Gent. 
1557. 


Thwaites, 
1557. 
lL 





Gresham Claypham, or Clap- Daus. 


ham. 


pedigrees ; notwithstanding which I 
find it impossible to attain the per- 
fection of correctness. 

Having been informed, Mr. Urban, 
that my initials confuse,me with my 
friend Mr. W. D. Bruce, I beg leave 
to subscribe myself, 

Yours, &c. D’Oyty pr Barry 
DE RyncorRan. 





LINES ON HEARING OF THE RECOVERY OF THE REV. DR. WORDSWORTH, MASTER 
OF TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, FROM AN ALARMING ILLNESS. 


I knew thee in the morning of thy day, 
Wordsworth ; when, while thy fellows on the shore 
Play’d idly, thou wert list’ning to the roar 

Of Life’s rough sea, as yet an unplough’d way, 
Calm and sedate.—Still was thy pensive smile 
Fitful and frequent, showing that, the while, 

Love of thy native vale, the Muses’ bower,* 

Slept at thy heart; but with resolved power 

Thy part was chosen, and thou didst prepare 

To use the weightier talents of thy care, 

Teacher of truth and wisdom, richly fraught 

With precious gifts from classic treasures brought.— 
Late be the hour, however sooth’d, and blest 

By Granta’s pray’rs, when thou shalt sink to rest. 


Trereise, Cornwall. 
Feb. 14th, 1841. 


C. V. Le Grice. 





* When Dr. Wordsworth was an undergraduate, he evidently restrained the indul- 
gence of — poetic feelings for graver pursuits, 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





' The Poetical Works of Goldsmith. By 
Bolton Corney, Esq. 

THE present volume is an additional 
instance of Mr. Bolton Corney’s taste, 
knowledge, and accuracy as an editor, 
and the publishers are deserving of 
great praise for the very elegant man- 
ner in which the pencil of the artist 
has illustrated the beautiful composi- 
tions of the poet. In the advertise- 
ment Mr. Corney informs us, that he 
has given us an improved text of the 
Deserted Village, the Threnodia, and 
other poems; and the Captivity is 
a from the MS. belonging to Mr. 

urray. He has collated the various 
editions of each article, and has given 
the text of that edition which exhibits 
the last revision of it. The designs 


which illustrate the text have been 
furnished by five members of the 
Etching Club, and, ie. Mr. Bolton 


Corney offers his acknowledgments for 
assistance received from various friends, 
so that this may be considered as the 
most critical and correct of all editions 
of this pleasing and popular poet. 

It is curious that so much obscurity 
should rest, notwithstanding all the 
inquiries and investigation of various 
—— and critics, on the events 
of Goldsmith’s life, and on facts con- 
nected with his productions. Mr. 
Corney says, 

‘* On various events of his life we have 
discordant versions, the line of separation 
between truth and fiction being involved 
in hopeless obscurity ; and, as to the history 
of his works, on which exactness of infor- 
mation would seem to be more attainable, 
the most embarrassing discrepancies pre- 
vail. We have five reports on his birth- 
place, and about the same number on the 
composition and disposal of The Vicar of 
Wakefield.” 


Of this novel Mr. Corney says that 
the manuscript had been disposed of 
two years before the novel appeared, 
and its “« * a problem which defies 
solution. e drama of “She Stoops 
to Conquer” was, as Mr. Corney men- 
tions, dedicated to Johnson : 


‘It may do me some honour to inform 


Gant. Mag. You. XXY. 


the public that I have lived many years 
in intimacy with you. It may serve the 
interests of mankind also to inform them 
that the greatest wit may be found in a 
character without impairing the most un- 
affected piety.’ 

Now as “wit” is used here in the 
sense it generally bore at that time in 
our language, of talent, knowledge, it 
seems to mark the free-thinking and 
unsteady character of the age in which 
Goldsmith lived, that he should have 
thought it necessary to observe that 
talent and ability were not inconsistent 
with religious principle. What would 
be thought of such an address in the 

esent day? or would the Rev. Mr. 

yee think it necessary to make such 
an antithesis the basis of a compliment, 
if, like Goldsmith, he dedicated a dra- 
matic performance, as his excellent 
edition of Beaumont and Fletcher, to 
one of the Bishops, in the same man- 
ner as Goldsmith also chose Dr. John- 
son, a person of profound religious 
principle, as the patron of his amusing 
and humorous play ? 

Mr. Bolton Corney ends his memoir 
with the inscription on the monument 
of his friend which Johnson wrote; 
but this epitaph was, we think, dictated 
rather by the warmth of friendship, 
than by cool and impartial judgment, 
and, to say the truth, we never liked 
the substance of it, nor the form. We 
never thought the topics selected for 

raise were judiciously chosen, or the 
anguage in which they were conveyed 
elegant or classical. We once asked 
Dr. S. Parr whether Johnson wrote 
good Latin; he answered, “No; he 
was a good judge of Latin style, but 
he could not himself compose classi- 
cally.” Nor are the Greek lines with- 
out their faults; and Mr. Seward’s 
translation is very poor and feeble in- 
deed, with the barbarous expression 
of “ letter’d dust.” Let us try it more 
literally, thus : 
Stranger, the tomb inscribed with Goldsmith’s 

name, 

Forbids with careless feet his dust to tread; 
Who nature love, the muse, or deeds of fame, 

Will weep their ary te historian dead. 
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We now give a copy of verses which 
the editor of the miscellaneous works 
received from Sir Henry Bunbury, 
which were not printed before, and 
but little known. 


AN ANSWER TO AN INVITATION TO 
DINNER, 1769. 


“ This is a poem,—this is a copy of 
verses.”’ 

Your mandate I got ; 

You may all go to pot. 

Had your senses been right, 

You'd have sent before night. 

As I hope to be sav’d, 

I put off being shav’d,— 

For I could not make bold, 

While the matter was cold, 

To meddle in suds, 

Or to put on my duds. 

So tell Horneck and Nesbitt, 

And Baker and his bitt, 

And Kauffman beside, 

And the jessamy bride, 

With the rest of the crew,— 

The Reynoldses, too, 

Little Comedy’s face, 

And the Captain in lace— 

By-the-bye you may tell him 

I have something to sell him, 

Of use, I insist, 

When he comes tc enlist. 

Your worships must know, 

That, a few days ago, 

An order went out 

For the foot-guards so stout, 

To wear tails in high taste, 

Twelve inches at least : 

Now, I’ve got him a scale 

To measure each tail,— 

To lengthen a short tail, 

And a long one to curtail.— 

Yet how can I when vex’d 

Thus stray from my text! 

Tell each other to rue 

Your Devonshire crew, 

For sending so late 

To one of my state; 

But ’tis Reynolds’s way 

From wisdom to stray, 

And Angelica’s whim 

To be frolic like him. 
But, alas! your good worships, how could 

they be wiser, [Advertiser ? 
When both have been spoil’d in to-day’s 
Outver GotpsmirtnA. 


We give another that has lately been 
added to Goldsmith’s poems, from the 
“ Correspondence of Sir Thomas Han- 
mer,” 1838. These lines were written 
about 1772, in answer to a versified 
invitation from Mr. Bunbury to pass 
the Christmas at Boston, and to take ° 


REvVIEW.=Goldsmith’s Works, by Bolton Corney. 
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the advice of himself and sister in 
playing loo. 


ANSWER TO AN INVITATION TO BOSTON, 
THE RESIDENCE OF H. BUNBURY, ESQ. 


First, let me suppose what may shortly be true, 
The company set, and the word to be—loo ; 
All smiling and pleasant, and big with adven- 
ture, {centre, 
And ogling the stake, which is fixed in the 
Round and round go the cards, while I in- 
wardly damn 
At never once finding a visit from Pam. 
I lay down my stake, apparently cool, 
While the harpies about me all pocket the pool. 
I fret in my gizzard, yet, cautious and sly, 
I wish all my friends may be bolder than I. 
Yet still they sit snug, not a creature will aim, 
By losing their money, to venture at fame. 
Tis in vain that at niggardly caution I scold, 
Tis in vain that I flatter the vain and the bold ; 
All play their own way, and they think me an 
ass, [pass.”? 
What does Mrs. Bunbury? “I, Sir? I 
Pray what does Miss Horneck? Take cou- 
rage, come—do! [pass too!”? 
“Who, I? Let me see, Sir? Why, I must 
Mr. Bunbury frets, and I fret like the devil, 
To see them so cowardly, lucky, and civil. 
Yet still I sit snug, and continue to sigh on, 
Till made by my losses as bold as a lion. 
i venture at all, while my avarice regards 
The whole pool as my own. Come, give me 
five cards. [that’s good ; 
‘* Well done !”’ cry the ladies; “ Ah! Doctor, 
The pool’s very rich. Ah! the Doctor is loo’d.”” 
Thus foil’d in my courage, on all sides per- 
plex’d, 
I ask for advice from the lady that’s next. 
Pray, Ma’am, be so good as to give your 
advice ; [twice ? 
Do n’t you think the best way is to venture it 
**T advise,” cries the lady, “to try it, lown— 
Ah! the Doctor is loo’d! Come, Doctor, put 
down.”? {eager, 
Thus playing and playing, I still grow more 
And so bold, and so bold, I’m at last a bold 
beggar. (skill’d in— 
Now, ladies, I ask—if law matters you’re 
Whether crimes such as yours should not come 
before Fielding ? 
For giving advice that is not worth a straw 
May well be called picking of pockets in law; 
And picking of pockets, with which I now 
charge ye, 
Is, by quinto Elizabeth, death without clergy. 
What justice, when both to the Old Bailey 
brought ! (thought. 
By the gods! I'll enjoy it, though tis but in 
Both are placed at the bar, with all proper de- 
corum, em. 
With bunches of fennel and nosegays before 
Both cover their faces with mobs and all that, 
But the judge bids them, angrily, take off their 
hat. {round,— 
When uncovered, a buzz of inquiry runs 


Pray, what are their crimes?—They’ye been 


pilfering found,— 
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But pray, who have they pilfered ?—A Doctor, 
I hear.— (that stands near ?— 
What! yon solemn-faced, odd-looking man, 
The same.—What a pity !—How does it sur- 
prise one— 
Two handsomer culprits I never set eyes on. 
Then their friends all come round me with 
cringing and leering, 
To melt me with pity, and soften my swearing. 
First, Sir Charlés advances, with phrases well 
strung; {young.” 
Consider, dear Doctor, the girls are but 
The younger the worse—I return him again— 
It shows that their habits are all dyed in grain. 
* But then they’re so handsome! one’s bosom 
it grieves.” (thieves! 
What signifies handsome when people are 
“But where is your justice? their cases are 
hard.”? 
What signifies justice? I want the reward. 
There’s the parish of Edmonton offers forty 
pounds; there’s the parish of St. Leonard’s, 
Shoreditch, offers forty pounds; there’s the 
parish of Tyburn, from the Hog-in-the-Pound 
to St. Giles’s workhouse, offers forty pounds. 
I shall have all that if I convict them. 
** But consider their case, it may yet be your 
own ; {of stone??’ 
And see how they kneel! Is your heart made 
This moves,—so at last I agree to relent, 
For ten pounds in hand, and ten pounds to be 
spent. 


I challenge you all to answer this. I tell 


you you cannot; it cuts deep. But now for 
the rest of the letter,—and next——but I want 


room. So I believe I shall battle the rest out 
at Boston some day next week. 
I don’t value you at all! 
O. G. 


The Aldine edition of Goldsmith we 
like much the best of all the preceding, 
though Mr. Corney has given the editor 
of that a slight reprimand, “for the 
benefit of his soul” as Sir Herbert 
Jenner would say; but Mr. Pickering, 
the very learned, judicious, and excel- 
lent publisher, has placed an adaman- 
tine chain against all improvements in 
successive editions by stereotyping 
them ; so that if an editor of them, by 
small pay, and spare diet, and a straw 
mattrass, should happen to be able to 
improve his first thoughts, he is pre- 
vented. Still we think all these matters 
should be looked upon in an equal 
light, and with impartiality. It is pos- 
sible that an unprincipled or unpursed 
editor might purposely in his first edi- 
tion withhold some communication, 
which he might charge for in his second ; 
and it would of course be the interest 
of the publisher to make him disgorge 
as much as he possibly could, at the 
first reach which the experimental 
squadron took, after the Aldine anchor 


Revitw.— Goldsmith's Works, by Bolton Corney. 
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was weighed. However, we think that 
the biography of Goldsmith has not 
yet been written; and that his poems 
may be more successfully edited than 
they yet have been. e can give 
only a few most unconnected and 
scattered hints. Has it been observed 
that the Traveller was reviewed by 
Dr. Johnson in the Critical Review, 
1764, vol. xviii.? Has it been ob- 
served that there are two manuscript 
letters of Goldsmith printed in Elegant 
Extracts, by Whittingham, Ohiswick, 
18mo. 6 vols.? That Miss Hawkins, 
in her Anecdotes, (p. 7,) says, “I little 
thought what I should have to boast, 
when Goldsmith taught me to play 
Jack and Gill by two bits of paper on 
his fingers ;” that in Colman’s Me- 
moirs, vol. i. p. 274, is a letter from 
Goldsmith to him on his play of the 
“ Good-natured Man?” e have 
filled our copies of Goldsmith’s works 
with references to anecdotes and valu- 
able criticisms, which have not been 
brought forward hitherto in illustration 
of the subject, but which it is our inten- 
tion carefully to preserve to ourselves, 
because no encouragement is offered 
for their communication. Mr. Dyce 
is a solitary exception to the pove 
of editors; he can afford to keep his 
carriage on his editorial labours; but 
who else can be mentioned? But, quit- 
ting this mage ae * nye of the subject, 
we observe that Mr. Corney thinks 
Goldsmith “admitted some deformi- 
ties” in his Beauties of English Poetry. 
To what does he allude? Surely not to 
Prior. Is not Johnson called the 
great English moralist ? and does not 
he say, “No, no; Prior is a lady’s 
book; no lady is ashamed to have it 
standing in * library.” We quite 
agree with him: if ladies are allowed to 
roam at will over sculpture galleries 
at home and abroad, in the morning ; 
in the evening to go to the theatres to 
see The Merry Wives of Windsor, and 
other such divertimenti; to criticise 
Etty’s pictures at the Royal Academy ; 
and to end the night by dancing 
waltzes and polkas, they will take no 
harm from Goldsmith’s Selections of 
English Poetry; indeed,Goldsmith him- 
self conceived that he showed very 
great judgment in the selection. There 
is great bigotry, we are sure, great 
misapprehension, and great sectarian 
rejudice, exhibited on these subjects. 
Is it to be supposed that such grave 
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and reverend clergymen as Messrs. 
Seward, Whaley, Stephen Weston, Dr. 
S. Henley, in former days; or Mr. J. 
Hunter, Mr. Harness, hes, Mr. Dyce, in 
the present, would spend their valu- 
able hours in explaining the recondite 
om es of our dramatic writers, un- 
ess they considered that their learned 
labours would be advantageous to the 
public interest, and that their valuable 
editions of their respective authors 
would be of general use? For our- 
selves, we should say, in any point of 
morality, we are quite satisfied with 
the approbation of Johnson. As re- 
— Goldsmith’s two chief poems, 
‘he Traveller, and The Deserted Vil- 
lage, there is a great deal of beautiful 
poetry, of — simple, elegant ex- 
pression, of bad reasoning, and of care- 
less expression. Very little is directly 
borrowed; but he evidently, in The 
Traveller, had Addison’s “ Letters 
from Italy” in his mind, and we think 
also Barclay’s Icon Animorum, as we 
have before pointed out. Of course, like 
all lovers of poetry, some favourite 
passages, or expressions of other poets, 
were occasionally and undesignedly 
present to him; as in the Traveller, 
“‘And drags at each remove a lengthening 
chain.” 


Perhaps he thought of Dryden’s— 


“If you pursue him, 
My life on’t, he still drags a chain along, 
That needs must cloy his flight.” 
Vid. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
In the passage, 


*‘Blest be those feasts, with simple plenty 
crowned,’ 


we recognize 
** Yet at her board, with decent plenty blest, 
The journeying stranger sate a welcome 

guest,” 
in Savage’s Poems. 

Again, in 
** Let school-taught pride dissemble all it can, 
These little things augment to little man.” 
we are reminded of a passage in 
that most pleasing of all biographies, 
Cibber’s Apology, p. 259: “Let the 
great and the grave contemn these 
low conceits, but let me be happy in 
the enjoyment of them.” 
? 

“The canvas glowed beyond all nature warm.”? 
Compare Addison— 


So warm with life the blended coloure glow.” 


Review.— Goldsmith's Works, by Bolton Corney. 
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Again, 
‘¢ The shelter-seeking peasant builds his shed.”’ 


Compare J. Warton’s poems— 

“ Nor the shepherd drive 
His flock at eve, beneath the ruins hoar, 
To shelter,” &c. 
Again, 
** And as achild, whom scaring sounds molest, 
Clings close and closer to her mother’s breast.”? 
Compare Dryden— 
“ And like a bird, when prying boys molest, 
Stays not to brood, when she hath built her 

nest.”? 
Once more, 
‘Where the broad ocean Jeans against the 
land.” 
See Casimir, Lyr. lib. 2. ¢. xxi. 
—_-———. Jam video procul 
Ad litus adclinata lené 
AZquora, decubuisse somno ! 

We could go through all the poems 
of this charming writer, pointing out 
the closest allusions, which his editors 
have never noticed ; but we go on the 
principle of one of Mrs. Trolfope’s he- 
roines, “in justice to ourselves, of doing 
nothing that we are not paid for.” It 
is for this principle that the great con- 
flict is now going on in our country, 
and we do not see why it should not 
extend to the editor of Goldsmith.* 
We will, however, give one anecdote 
gratis relating to Goldsmith, which 
neither Dr. Percy, nor Mr. Prior, nor 
Mr. Corney, nor any one else, to our 
knowledge, has brought forward. “In 
the year 1775, November 17th, a libel 
was given into Doctors’ Commons, 
which was the trial of Mrs. Sarah 
Horneck, wife of Charles Horneck, 
esq. (the same persons alluded to in 
the poem we transcribed) for adultery 
with John Scawen, esq. This mistress 





* It is very curious that no editor has 
observed on that popular couplet, 
‘* Princes and lords may flourish and may fade, 
A breath can make them, as a breath has 
made ;” 
that it is taken from the following, 
—— “ C’est une verre qui luit 
Qu’un souffle peut detruire, et qu’un souffle 
a produit.”’ 
Or on the following, 
‘And fools that came to scoff remained to 
pray.” 
See Henry Smith’s Sermons, 1592. ‘‘ They 
which came to gaze or scoff, have changed 
their minds before they went home,” &c, 
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Sarah Horneck was previously Miss 
Sarah Keppell, natural daughter of 
Lord Albemarle. Mr. Horneck was 
brother-in-law to William Henry Bun- 
bury, esq. This lady was married in 
May 1773, and committed adultery in 
January 1774, about seven months 
after. ‘She eloped with Mr. Scawen, 
and went the grand tour ;’ so says the 
evidence. On the trial the servants 
were called as witnesses; and Jane 
Stewart deposed, among other matters, 
that she asked Mrs. Horneck why she 
had locked her chamber door: and 
she replied, that Mr. Horneck had 
been at home, and said to her that Mr. 
Scawen and Dr. Goldsmith were to 
come and spend the evening in her 
bed chamber. To this the evidence 
answered, that Mr. Horneck had not 
been at home from the time he went 
out to dinner, and that Dr. Goldsmith 
had not been there at all. Mrs. Hor- 
neck then told her that she must have 
been in liquor.” We have nothing 
more to add, but that we, in cursorily 
turning over the leaves, observe that 
Mr. Corney has not given the various 
readings we possess to the Haunch of 
Venison, in addition to those given in 
the Aldine edition; nor has he ob- 
served that the image in the second 
line of the following couplet 

When they talk’d of their Raphaels, Correg- 

gios, and stuff, 

He shifted his trumpet and only took snuff. 
bears a very strong resemblance to a 
passage in the Life of the author of Gil 
Blas: “Tl faisait Pusage d’un cornet 
(trumpet) qu'il appellait son_bien- 
faiteur. ‘Quand je trouve,’ disait il, 
‘des visages nouveaux, et que j’espere 
rencontrer des gens d’esprit, je tire 
mon cornet: quand ce sont des sots, je 
le resserre, et je les defie de m’en- 


The Autobiography and Correspondence 
of Sir Simonds D’ Ewes, Bart. during 
the reigns of James I. and Charles 
I. Edited by James Orchard Hal- 
liwell, Esq. F.R.S. F.S.A., Hon. 
M.R.I.A., Hon. M.R.S.L., §¢. 2 vols. 


SIR Simonds D’Ewes’s imperfect , 


autobiography, which is here printed, 
and the original of which is Harl. 
MS. 646, is to be distinguished from 
his Diary during the Long Parliament, 
comprised in the Harl. MSS. 162 to 
166. The former, the book now be- 
jore us, is comparatively of little worth; 
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the latter is one of the most valuable 
records of the ever-memorable parlia- 
ment of November 1640. The enor- 
mous bulk of the Diary has alone pre- 
vented its publication. A great deal 
of it is most unreadable stuff, not at all 
the kind of book that any bookseller 
could undertake; but with all its follies 
it contains much important matter 
which ought to see the light, and we 
are glad to hear that an endeavour is 
about to be made to interest one of 
our — societies in its behalf. 

The history of the book before us 
seems to be, that Sir Charles Young, 
the excellent Garter King of Arms, 
having in his possession transcripts of 
D’Ewes’s Autobiography, and of some 
of the letters to and from D’Ewes, 
which are preserved in the British 
Museum, most liberally presented them 
to Mr. Halliwell. With characteristic 
eagerness to rush into print, that gen- 
tleman has huddled them up together 
with two other papers of little value, 
(one reprinted from Hearne’s History 
of Ric. I. by a monk of Evesham, 
Oxon, 1729,) and has sent them forth 
in these two volumes, with most insuf- 
ficient annotation, without index, and 
full of obvious blunders of all kinds. 
We have seldom seen a book more 
inefficiently edited. 

Sir Simonds D’Ewes was descended, 
as he took great pains to satisfy his 
friends and fhe world, from a family of 
distinction which emigrated from Ger- 
many in the reign of Henry VIII. ; but 
although Sir Simonds wrote a long 
Latin letter upon the subject to Sir 
Muys de Holy, a Redlander, (as he is 
here termed, p. 22, but no doubt in 
the original a Zealander,) and made 
other inquiries through his constant 
friend Sir Albertus Jrachimi, pp. 22, 
23, (which should be Joachitst) the 
States’ ambassador in England, he was 
never able to make out the matter 
very clearly. His Christian name was 
derived from the family of his mother, 
who was the only daughter and heir of 
Richard Simonds, of Coxden, in the 
— of Chardstock, in the county of 

orset. His father was Paul D’Ewes, 
of Stow Hall, in the county of Suffolk, 
and one of the six clerks of the Court 
of Chancery. Sir Simonds was born 
at Coxden in the year 1602, and after 
passing in infancy through some mar- 
vellous accidents in posse and esse, 
(one ‘ in possibility,’ with what is here 
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printed ‘one of the store horses,’ p. 28, 
which no doubt ought to be stone 
horses,), was entered as a fellow com- 
moner of St. John’s, Cambridge, in the 
year 1619. In the yorr following he 
removed to the Middle Temple, and in 
due time was called to the bar. But 
the law was not the source of his great- 
ness, such as it was. He was married 
on the 24th October, 1626, to Anne, 
sole daughter and heir of Sir William 
Clopton, knight, of Kentwell in Suf- 
folk ; and that match, and the subse- 

uent death of his father on the 14th 
March, 1631, placed him in the condi- 
tion of a prosperous gentleman, and 
enabled him to gratify his inclination, 
which led him to antiquarian and his- 
torical studies, and his ambition, which 
allured him towards public honours. 
In 1640 he served the office of Sheriff 
for Suffolk, and, after a vain endea- 
vour to get into Parliament for some 
Dorsetshire borough,* through the in- 
fluence of the Marquis of Worcester, 
returned himself, with doubtfullegality, 
to the Long Parliament, for Sudbury, 
in the county for which he was then 
serving as sheriff. In Parliament he 
took part with those who were in op- 
position to the court, and, when the 
war broke out, still kept his place at 
Westminster, until the year 1648, when 
he was ejected by Colonel Pride. This 
personal insult, and many troubles 
connected with the public distresses, 
preyed heavily upon the mind of the 
sensitive antiquary, and in all proba- 
bility hastened his death, which took 
place on the 18th April, 1650, in the 
48th year of his age. His premature 
decease cut short many schemes of 

ublic usefulness and literary labour. 
Histories of akind which the world can 
well spare, and theological treatises of 
infinite subtilty and abstruseness, were 
in contemplation; diaries were kept ; 
collections of MSS. were purchased ; 
and their possessor looked forward to 
a life of honourable exertion in refer- 
ence to them. His projects were all 
frustrated, except that one of his his- 
torical works, “the Journals of the 





* See D’Ewes’s letter of self-recom- 
mendation, ii. 245. The editor, after 
stating that D’ Ewes was ‘‘ elected”’ sheriff 
in 1639, says the borough alluded to in 
this letter, one in the ‘‘ western parts ’’ in 
which D’Ewes was “ born,” was probably 
Sudbury in Suffolk ! : 
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Parliaments during the reign of Eliza- 
beth,” was published by his nephew, 
Paul Bowes, in 1682. His a 
nous collections have found their way 
into that great common receptacle, the 
British Museum, where other students 
may now reap what advantage they 
can from the labours of Sir Simonds 
D’Ewes. Many of his papers are al- 
together fragmentary, but there are 
scarcely any of them which may not 
be turned to some account. They 
form part of the Harleian collection, 
and most of them may be found by a 
reference to the fourth volume of the 
Catalogue, p. 27. 

The present volumes contain a nar- 
rative of Sir Simonds’s life only down 
to: 1636. The active portion of it, in- 
deed the only portion of it reall 
worthy ofconsideration, was that whic 
he intended to have written in con- 
tinuation of the present commence- 
ment of his autobiography. Very am- 
ple materials for such continuation 
exist amongst his MSS., and it is a 
great pity that Mr. Halliwell, instead 
of publishing with haste and imaccu- 
racy this mere fragment of D’Ewes, 
without even telling his readers how 
much remains behind, had not set him- 
self with scholarlike patience to the 
consideration of the whole of his au- 
thor’s personal MSS., and thus com- 
piled something like a complete narra- 
tive of his life. Had he done so, he 
would not have found it necessary to 
eke out the prescribed publisher’s quan- 
tum of two volumes octavo, with one 
hundred and forty pages of matter 
which has no earthly connection with 
D’Ewes, and the book would have been 
one of unquestionable historical value. 
As it is, the present work is really of 
little interest, and imposes an obstacle 
in the way of a more complete publi- 
cation. 

The book before us does not present 
us with materials for the consideration 
of D’Ewes’s character. It is, indeed, 
the history of Jack the Giant Killer, 
before he began to kill the giants, and 
contains little more than his birth, pa- 
rentage, education, and matrimony. 





+ Some of D’Ewes’s speeches in Parlia- 
ment, and a work entiled ‘‘ The Primitive 
Practice of preserving Truth,” (which we 
have not seen) were published in D’Ewes’s 
Life. The latter was published, Lond, 
1645, 4to, 
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His subsequent Diaries present many 
striking peculiarities, and portray a 
man who played no inconsiderable part 
in the history of his own times; but 
the main interest of the present work 
consists in passing notices of men with 
whom he occasionally came into con- 
tact, and even in these he is very often 
not to be trusted, for D’Ewes was a 
narrow-minded man, who looked with 
strong prejudice upon every one whose 
faith did not exactly square with his 
own, and in reference to such persons 
was uncharitably willing to believe all 
kinds of nonsense. Hence his slanders 
against Lord Bacon (i. 192), and Sir 
Robert Cotton (ii. 39), and his depre- 
ciation of Selden (i. 256), and many 
other persons. Sometimes, however, 
he gives us a brief touch, which recals 
the past in a way so vivid as to bring 
the very scene before us. Thus he 


goes to visit old Andrew Downes, the 
recian, and 

‘¢ found him sitting in a chair, with his 

legs upon a table that stood by him. He 

neither stirred his hat nor body, but only 

took me by the hand, and instantly fell 


into discourse, (after a word or two of 
course passed between us,) touching mat- 
ters of learning and criticisms. He was 
of personage big and tall, long-faced and 
ruddy coloured, and his eyes very lively, 
although I took him to be at that time 
[March 22nd, 1619-20] at least seventy 
years old.” (i. 139.) 


In the same way we catch occa- 
sional glimpses of the antiquaries of 
that day. us, 


*©On Monday, the 7th day of this 
month, [November 1625] I went in the 
afternoon to a town some three miles dis- 
tant from thence, called Brissingham, [it 
should be Bressingham] where dwelt one 
Mr. Harrison, a great collector and storer 
of ancient Greek and Roman coins. His 
store of them, both in gold, and silver, 
and copper, was very great, and I had 
then speech with him about buying some 
of them, although it took not effect till 
after his decease, in the year 1631.”” (i. 
282.) 

The following is his account of a 
man whose transcripts are well known 
to the frequenters of the British Mu- 
seum. It occurs in October 1628 : 


“*There died this month one Ralph 
Starkey, a gentleman that lived in Blooms- 
bury, near Holborn. He had gathered 
together many old deeds, and some old 
manuscripts and coins. But he had great 
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plenty of new written collections, and 
divers original letters of great moment, 
and other autographs of later time, besides 
divers old parchments and other particu- 
lars; which Mr. Starkey himself had been 
an ignorant, mercenary, indigent man ; 
and so many materials were there to be 
brought together, for the increasing of my 
library, as I might not perhaps light on 
again in many years, if I missed this.’’ 
And so, after a good deal of haggling, 
he agreed to buy them all for 140/. to 
be paid in five years. (i. 391-2.) 

f Sir Henry Spelman we learn 
that in July 1630 he was “ very aged, 
and almost blind,” (i. 435,) but still 
full of zeal for all antiquarian subjects, 
and, three years afterwards, visited 
D’Ewes at his lodging “ near the Inner 
Temple Gate, in Fleet-street,” and 
spent “a great part of the day in solid 
and fruitful discourse.” (ii. 97.) 

Of Lisle the Saxonist, “ of the isle 
of Ely,” we learn that he intended to 
print a Saxon dictionary. He had the 
reputation of being extraordinarily 
skilled in the old En ish Saxon tongue. 
(ii. 4, 229.) The latter passage con- 
tains some strange blundering about 
Sir Thomas Cotton and Jocelinis, Se- 
cretary to Archbishop Parker. 

Sir Nicholas Hyde, we are told, in a 
spiteful passage, was made by poverty 
very worldly minded and griping ; and 
that he was “of a yellowish complexion, 
like tallow, and of a mean aspect, al- 
together unbeseeming” his office of 
Chief Justice; and that he “rode in 
his circuits many times on horseback 
in a whitish blue cloak, more like unto 
a clothier or to a woolman than a Lord 
Chief Justice.” (ii. 51.) 

The following is curious with refer- 
ence to some recent discoveries in the 
same place : 


‘* Saturday, November the 14th, in the 
morning, I obtained ten rare British coins 
in silver, that had, with divers others, 
been taken up in the Coven, or Common 
Garden in London, as the earth was digged 
deep to make a cellar.” (ii. 80.) 


Archbishop Laud is pictured to us 
as “a little, low, red-faced man, of 
mean parentage.” (ii. 100.) Richard 
James, who arranged the Cotton Li- 
brary, nephew of Dr. Thomas James, 
the keeper of the Bodleian, is described 
as “a short, red-bearded, high coloured 
fellow” (ii. 39); and of Sir Robert 
Cotton we are told, thas when excluded 
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from his library during his shameful 
prosecution in the Star Chamber, he 
said to D’Ewes, that “ they had broken 
his heart who had locked up his library 
from him;” and that “he was so outworn 
within a few months with anguish and 
grief, as his face, which had ‘been for- 
merly ruddy and well coloured, 
was wholly changed into a grim, black- 
ish paleness, near to the resemblance 
ethos of a dead visage.” (ii. 41, 42.) 
The notices of public events are oc- 
casionally worthy of observation, but 
are miserably mangled in the pe. 
Thus at vol. i. p. 152, we have the 
Elector Palatine and his wife “fled 
into Siberia,” instead of Silesia. In 
the same vol. p. 93, James I. is made 
to restore back to the Dutch their 
“ cantonary towns,” meaning of course 
the “cautionary towns,” given up to 
Elizabeth as security for her advances. 
And in the next page (i. 93) we have 
a speculation as to its being in the 
power of “ Attic Hispaniolized instru- 
ments to raise a war between England 
and Holland ;” no doubt it ought to be 
“any Hispaniolized instruments.” In 
another place the same word is con- 
verted into army, and we are told that 
upon the dissolution of a parliament 
“merchants generally refused to buy 
army cloths,” which should be “any 
cloth.” (i. 407.) So in the letters 
we have Lord Digby satisfying “the 
hour,” instead of “the house” (ii. 184) ; 
and the king fancying that Sir John 
Eliot intended him for “ Siberius,” be- 
cause he compared the duke to “ Segui- 
nus!” (ii. 186.) We had thought 
that Tiberius and Sejanus were better 
known. Many parts of the book have 
indeed the appearance of having been 
worked off from uncorrected proofs ; 
how else can we account for such blun- 
ders as the following? “Sebastian 
Cartellio” (i. 82); of course it is Cas- 
tellio. “Loath to enforce me how to 
depart” (i. 33), should be “now to de- 
art.” “First taught his eye and 
eart” (i. 90), clearly “ caught his eye,” 
&ec. “Prince Charles went to Spain 
with only certain persons in his cam- 
paign” (i. 224); no’ doubt company.” 
“ Coloma” in several places, for “ Co- 
lonna.” “Serjeant Brampton,” for 
“Bramston.” (i. 235.) Can an editor 
have passed such a sentence as the fol- 
lowing? “ Yet I thinke a little after 
the book was delivered, His Majestie 
6 


REVIEW.-Five Generations of a Loyal House. 
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and the Peeres being receaved, ther 
first came into Westminster Hall, a 
high stage and throne being ther erected 
for that end.” (ii. 174.) This should 
be printed, we are told, “ Yet I thinke 
a little after, the book was delivered. 
His Majestie and the Peeres being 
roabed, hee first came into Westminster 
Hall; a high stage and throne being 
ther erected for that end.” The next 
sentence is even still more incorrect ; 
and in the same page we read—* the 
Duke, upon his bringing to the king, 
here delivered them [the regalia] to 
several noblemen; the first sworne to 
Marquess Hambledon ;” which ought 
to be, “the Duke, upon his knee bring- 
ing to the king, hee delivered them to 
several noblemen ; the first sword to 
Marquess Hambledon.” In the same 
letter we have afterwards “ secresse” 
for successe, and “anointed glories” 
instead of gloves. Even in the notes 
we have strange blunders. “Eldon” 
is vouched for a law case, instead of 
“ Weldon.” (i.85); “ Bramzil” stands 
for “ Bramshill,” (i. 201); and a note 
clearly intended to be placed at i. 107, 
is inserted at p. 34. 

The letters in the second volume are 
probably the most inaccurate portion 
of the book; but indeed the whole 
publication, and every separate part of 
it, is unworthy of so practised an edi- 
tor as Mr. Halliwell. 


Five Generations of a Loyal House : 
Part I. containing the Lives of Ri- 
chard Bertie and his son Peregrine, 
Lord Willoughby. By Lady Geor- 


ina Bertie. 4to. pp. 544. 

HERE is something very pleasing 
in the design and intention of this 
work. Lady Georgina Kerr, having 
married the Hon. and Rey. Frederick 
Bertie, here takes upon herself to per- 
petuate some of the memorable persons 
of her husband’s lineage, and is assisted 
in her commendable labour by various 
friends and relatives. One friend has 
sent a poetical contribution; the 
Countess of Antrim has furnished a 
copy, made by herself, of a Holbein 
— of Richard Bertie; and the 

on. Charles Bertie Percy has been 
very industrious in making transcripts. 
The result is the book before us, which 
is handsomely printed upon splendid 
paper, and with a noble margin. It 
contains also various pretty illustra- 
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tions engraved on wood (some of them 
by Jowitt), and altogether presents 
the appearance of a recherché and aris- 
tocratical publication. 

The first title of the book, derived 
from a passage in a very inaccurate 
article in the Retrospective Review, 
which stated that the family of Bertie 
had deserved well of the country for 
five successive generations, leads one 
to expect something more than was 
realised in the person of Richard 
Bertie. He was no doubt an excellent 
man in his generation, but does not 
seem to have deserved more of his 
country than the ordinary run of Eng- 
lish country gentlemen. Born in 1518, 
and educated at Corpus in Oxford, he 
was fortunate enough to marry Katha- 
rine, the heiress of the Willoughbys 
de Eresby, and widow of Charles 
Brandon Duke of Suffolk, and by that 
alliance acquired a prominence which, 
in any other way, he would in all pro- 
bability never have attained. The 
great event of his life was the escape 
of his Duchess-wife from England to 
avoid the Marian persecution. Foxe 
has inserted in his ociinlens a most 
admirable narrative of her adventures, 
which Lady Bertie would have done 
well to have reprinted without altera- 
tion. She would thus have avoided 
several blunders which have crept into 
her version of the story,* and would 
have retained many life-like touches 
which have slipped from under her 
pen. Upon the accession of Elizabeth, 
Bertie and the Duchess returned to 





* Ex. gr. hand for band, a bond, p. 19, 
1.7; to the queen, omitted after suit, p. 
20,1. 17. Instead of ‘‘ a kind of cook” in 
p- 21,1. 10, it should be ‘‘a fool, one of 
the kitchen ; ’’ ‘¢ all her luggage and pro- 
visions,” p. 22, 1. 23, should be ‘a male 
with necessaries for her young daughter, 
and a milk-pot with milk.”” Why endea- 
vour to conceal the fact that even the dig- 
nity of a little Bertie can condescend to 
pap? Orwhy shroud the simple homely 
truth of such a sentence as the following 
under the disguise of a paraphrase of mo- 
dern fine writing ?—‘ The child for cold and 
sustenance cried pitifully, the mother wept 
as fast ; the heavens rained as fast as the 
clouds could pour.’”’ So wrote old Foxe, 
or his informant—probably Bertie himself. 
Lady Bertie’s version of this, and other 
similar picture-like passages, is not at all 
so much to our taste as the original, 
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England, where he passed a quiet use- 
ful life, serving his country as a mem- 
ber of Parliament, and shunning all 
other public employment. He died 
in 1582. 

His Duchess-wife, who had preceded 
him to the tomb in 1580, at the age of 
sixty, was a person of a far higher 
character. With deep serious - 
testant views of Divine truth, she was 
moreover an active, lively, -energetic 
woman, fit to be the mother of heroes. 
We wish that Lady Bertie had given 
us more information about her, and 
more of her many letters which exist 
in MS. They are all worthy of pub- 
lication. The two unpublished ones 
which Lady Bertie has printed, one 
upon the death of her two sons, the 
Dukes of Suffolk, and the other to 
Queen Elizabeth upon her accession, 
are both admirable. 

“The brave Lord Willoughby” was 
the only son of this noble lady and 
Richard Bertie. He was born at 
Wessel on the 12th October, 1555, and 
was named Peregrine, because God had 
given him to his parents for their com- 
fort during their exile “ in terra pere- 
grind,” in a foreign land. His education 
was guided by the advice of Lord 
Burghley ; and in the year 1582, under 
the patronage of that nobleman, he 
made his entry upon public life, as 
joint ambassador to Denmark with 
Garter King at Arms. This embassy, 
which was one of mere ceremony, was 
succeeded in 1585 by another mission 
to the same king upon a more serious 
and important question. But such busi- 
ness was not at all to Lord Willoughby’s 
taste. The blood of the old Willoughbys 
stirred within him, and he pined to 
follow the trumpet into the field of 
battle rather than to unravel the mys- 
teries of diplomatic craft. An oppor- 
tunity of gratifying his inclination 
soon offered itself” in the Netherlands, 
where the Earl of Leicester was in 
command of the English auxiliary 
forces. Willoughby joined them early 
in 1586, and was made governor of 
Bergen-op-Zoom. In the June of 
that year he volunteered to accompany 
Sir Philip Sidney and Prince Maurice 
on the surprise of Axel, (one of the 
most gallant achievements of the cam- 
paign), and in the September follow- 
ing shared with Sydney the honours 
of the affair of —" in which that 
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interesting hero received his mortal 
wound. During the following cam- 
paign Willoughby distinguished him- 
self as an active daring oflicer, and at 
its close was appointed to the command 
of the En, lish forces upon the retire- 
ment of the Earl of Lepeane (p. 
141.) He held that office until March 
1588-9, performing achievements of 
great importance, and especially in the 
estimation of one of the popular poets 
of the day, by whom they were com- 
memorated in the well-known ballad 
of “The Brave Lord Willoughby.” 
Lady Bertie inserts the ballad (p. 255), 
but without a guess as to its author- 
ship, and without making any endea- 
vour to identify or verify the circum- 
stances which it details. Her silence, 
indeed, throws a slur upon its histori- 
eal character; but we have not the 
slightest doubt that it chronicles true 
events, and that a thorough search 
through the letters of the period would 
bring the facts to light. Of course it 
was written with the accustomed poeti- 
cal licence; but “Brave Lord Wil- 
loughby” a mere fiction!—we will 
never believe it. 

Willoughby’s next service was in 
France, whither he went in command 
of a body of troops sent to the assist- 
ance of Henry IV. Here, he and his 
gallant band of English chivalry sus- 
tained the national military reputation, 
but their unpopularity as Protestants 
almost counterbalanced the advantage 
which the French king derived from 
their sturdy valour. 

After Willoughby’s return from 
France, there ensued several years of 
ill health and inactivity; the latter 
being ended by his appointment, 
early in 1598, to the governorship of 
Berwick, with the wardenship of the 
Eastern marches between England and 
Scotland. Here, in the midst of bor- 
der squabbles, about the great thief 
Armstrong, and Kerr of Fairnihirst, 
and the kidnapping of Ashfield, and 
many other similar causes of trouble, 
all aggravated by ill health, the usual 
imperiousness of the queen, and the 
cabals of those about her, Willoughby 
lingered out until the month of June 
1601, when the addition of a cold 
to his other ailments carried him sud- 
denly and rapidly to the “ house for all 
living,” in the 46th year of his age. 


Lady Bertie has collected the illus- 
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trations of this brief but heroic life 
which exist in Willoughby’s own let- 
ters in the State Paper Office, and has 
set them before us with obvious pains 
and diligence ; sometimes in extracts, 
and occasionally in a complete form. 
She has thus gathered together many 
valuable historical materials, and has 
put it in the power of any one who has 
the biographical gift to delineate her 
loyal hero to the life. She has con- 
fined herself to the bringing together 
the facts; we hope correctly. That 
Willoughby’s greatness is to be sought 
for in action rather that in letter wri- 
ting, will be easily understood. In the 
field he was all boldness and rapidity ; 
labour and difficulty he anticipated, 
struggled against, and generally over- 
came. When an object was to be ob- 
tained, his mode of arriving at it was the 
direct, the sudden, the energetic. He 
flew, and never crawled, towards his 
aim. Such aman had only one ingre- 
dient of a courtier, that habit of entire 
submission to authority which his pro- 
fession taught him. He yielded to 
the queen the same unreasoning obe- 
dience which he expected from his. 
own subordinates; her favour was a 
heaven to him, “nay, heaven itself.” 
(p. 413.) In all other respects the 
court was an element in which he 
could not exist; and in his inter- 
course with it by letters, he often 
becomes awkward and ungainly in 
his endeavour to ape the diplomatist, 
and put on something of an ap- 
pearance of statecraft. He writes 
as if always in fear of “the curious 
knot of exceptions which may be taken 
against him” (p. 328); and doubles, 
and winds, and explains, and re-ex- 
plains, and mystifies, and confounds 
himself, in the endeavour to assume a 
lofty tone and a courtly style. Still, 
in the midst of this involution, and in 
spite of Artaxerxes, Socrates, Alex- 
ander, and the rest, there occurs, every 
now and then, some downright simple 
sentence which looks as if it came fresh 
from his heart, and were brimful of 
the force and energy of his nature. 
Out of these a biography might be 
framed, which would vindicate the tra- 
ditional honour which (thanks to the 
ballad maker) has settled round the 
name of “'The Brave Lord Willough- 
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dized his family by marriage. “ Before 
the death of his mother” he married 
the Lady Mary de Vere, daughter of 
John de Vere, sixteenth Earl of Ox- 
ford. That lady ultimately brought 
into the family of the Berties the office 
of Lord Great Chamberlain. 

We hope Lady Bertie will pursue 
and complete her task. The publica- 
tion of such historical papers is honour- 
able to her as well as valuable to litera- 
ture, provided only they are printed 
accurately. We lay the more stress 
upon this point, because in several 
instances we have stumbled upon 
considerable errors. We especially 
warn her respecting the copies fur- 
nished to her from the papers of the 
late Lady Willoughby. Even those 
from printed books are very far from 
accurate. Let her look (for instance) 
at the papers printed from Haynes, p. 
43 to p. 46. 


Lays of Faith and Loyalty. By E. 
Churton, A.M. 

THE author says he has found rea- 
son to complain, that in many historical 
selections or tales put retin te for the 
young, there is an absence of all moral 
purpose, a want of unity in the com- 
ponent parts, and of judgment in the 
choice of materials, so as to produce 
no effect beyond the amusement of the 
lower faculties of the mind with things 
that scarcely deserve a more lasting 
remembrance. The author adds, that 
in his selection of historical scenes, he 
has confined himself to those which 
bear on the two best things that bind 
men to God and each other,—faith and 
loyalty. We can only afford room for 
one story, and we select the follow- 
ing :— 

MARGARET BISSET. 


Margaret Bisset was one of the maids 

of honour who waited on Eleanor of Pro- 
“ vence, queen consort of Henry III. The 
incident on which the following lines are 
founded, is recorded by Matthew Paris as 
having occurred in the autumn of a.p. 
1238. 


Broad was the forest’s ancient space, 
When England’skings, in Woodstock chase, 
Oft wearied many a gallant horse, 
Hunting the peaceful hart of force, 

With cry of hounds, and blasts between, 
That woke the jocund woodland scene. 


Returning slow at evening hour, 
King Henry sought fair Woodstock’s bower; 
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Alighting at the accustom’d gate, 

Where oft, retired from toils of state, 

He shared with comrades, choice and few, 
Such mirth as merry England knew. 


Strange sight! emerging from the wood, 
There came, in fierce distracted mood, 
An outlaw'd knight, with darksome frown : 
Hecried, ‘‘ False King, resign thy crown,— 
Restore my rights, usurped too long,— 
Or heaven, that sees,shall judgethe wrong!” 


The loyal yeomen waved their staves, 
And marvell’d much what king of knaves 
Was he who dared to rail so high 

In ears of England’s majesty ; 

But the good king their anger stay’d,— 
‘¢ Let go the poor distraught,”’ he said. 


Forgotten was that madman’s freak ; 

It was a merry jest to speak 

Of what had pass’d, when at the door 
His youthful Queen, fair Eleanor, 
Came down, her lord’s return to grace, 
And hear each passage of the chase. 


But then the jocund feast was spread ; 
And, when the weary guests were fed, 

The gleemen came with harp and song, 
And other tales the time prolong, 

Till lord and lady, host and guest, 

Are gone to quiet bed of rest. 


One lonely lamp, at midnight hour, 
Stream’d from the gateway’s lofty tower, 
What time beneath the pale moon’s ray, 
So still the forest mazes lay, 

That scarce a breath of roving air 

Gave night a voice to murmur there. 


But where that lonely lamp was bright, 
A maiden fair kept watch by night,— 
A maiden gentle, fair, and young, 
Who sweetly sang her compline-song ; 
Before her, on a polish’d stand, 

Her Psalter-book,—her harp in hand. 


She was a Baron’s daughter,—one 
Whom prudent fortune smil’d upon ; 
And none of lovelier face or mien 
Waited on England’s youthful queen. 
But suitors vainly came to move 

A heart that owned a higher love. 


Oft when the feast was rang’d in hall, 
She sought the way-side hospital, 

Left the gay masque, where dancers meet, 
To wash the way-worn pilgrim’s feet,— 
Or watch’d, when life’s last heave was 


nigh, 
By age’s bed, to learn to die. 


O, sight that angels from the skies 

Might gaze on with rejoicing eyes ! 
When gentle youth and beauty bright, 
Dead to the vain world’s false delight, 
Live but to thoughts that saints may share, 
And wake by night to songs of prayer. 


Her chaunt’s last tones had died away ;-— 
Oue moment, by the moon’s pale ray, - 
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She look’d upon the peaceful scene, 

And on the bright heav’n’s deep serene, 
Ere yet her couch of needful rest, 

At peace, with dreams of peace, she prest. 


What turns her startled ear to mark ? 
Was it the watch-dog’s honest bark ? 
Or wandering night-bird’s fitful cry, 
That rose afar complainingly ?— 
Again ?—It is a thought of fear,— 

A step is in the chamber near ! 


That chamber where the king full late 
Had strewn his royal couch of state, 
Till Eleanor had used her power, 

To change it for a brighter bower ; 

A brighter bower, more deftly made, 
Where now the royal pair were laid. 


Fair Margaret, down the steps of stone, 
To that void chamber hastes alone, 
With lamp in hand ; she turns the key, 
And now her eyes a sight may see, 
That might a stronger frame o’erpower, 
Unused to face sharp danger’s hour. 


There dimly, in the lamp’s faint light, 
Stood forth the maniac outlaw’d knight, 
With rugged brow and darting eye,— 
And to her straight approaching nigh, 
And with a naked glittering blade, 

He brandish’d high his hand, and said,— 


‘‘The false king’s fatal hour is come ! 

Your gate was barr’d,—the wall I 
clomb,— [bed,— 

Stole through the window,—sought his 

Where is the cowering craven fled ? 

Aid me! I'll swear by yon round moon 

To take thee for my queen alone.” 


There is a power that can subdue 

All terror when the heart is true ; 
There is a wit that springs to aid 

The weakest, when wild threats invade ; 
Arresting frenzy by the eye 

Of calm undoubted constancy. 


Thus spoke the fair and gentle maid,— 

‘* What ! shall it then be sung or said, 
That he who England’s crown doth claim, 
Forgetful of his knighthood’s name, 

Like a base thief at midnight crept, 

To stab his rival while he slept. 


** Not such the good defiance brave, 
That Ryence once to Arthur gave. 

No! let us seek the guarded hall, 

And wake the slumbering seneschal, 

And sound our challenge, bold and free : 
Sheathe then thy sword, and follow me.’ 


He heard, and changed as with a charm, 
Dropp’d at the word his sinewy arm ; 
The maid unto the guard-room led, 

And, while the warders gazed in dread, 
Spoke briefly in the captain’s ear, 

‘¢ Sir Giles, you watch but slackly here.’’ 


When next with ruddy morning glow’d 
The hawthorn banks of Evenlode, 
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What praise was heard from every tongue 
Of that brave maiden, fair and young, 
Who stay’d the wild assassin’s knife, 

And sav’d a monarch’s sacred life. 

Swift roll the winged years away,— 

Five times hath autumn’s misty ray 

Lit upon tree and russet heath 

The hues that speak of change and death ; 
In Woodstock gleam the tapers fair 

At eve; but Margaret is not there. 
Enclos’d within the forest wide,— 

Low roofs, and gardens by its side,— 

A little sylvan chapel stood, 

Built for a pious sisterhood ; 

And she whose wealth their vows had blest, 
There in the lowly aisle hath rest.* 


The Dispatches and Letters of Lord 
Nelson; with Notes. By Sir N. U1. 
Nicolas, G.C.M.G. (Vols. iii. iv. and 
v). 

THE two great and leading events 
in this the third volume of this most 
interesting work are the battle of the 

Nile, and the circumstances attending 

the death of Carraccioli; but the chief’ 

interest is felt in the rapid develop- 
ment of Nelson’s heroic character, and 
in the exhibition of those rare and 
great qualities which placed him by 
right at the head of his profession, 
earned for him the gratitude of his 
country, and made his name immortal 
in its history. There are two qualities 
in Nelson’s mind which are amply 
shown in this volume; the first, that 

he entered into his profession with a 

thorough hatred and contempt of the 

French, the undeviating enemies of his 

country; the second, that he was not 

merely an excellent commander of a 

ship, or a courageous seaman, or a 

skilful tactician, but that he was a man 

of clear sense, vigorous understanding, 
fone knowledge, and generous and 
sind disposition. Altogether his was 

a very fine character, and composed of 

very rare materials. Certainly he was 

the beau ideal of an English admiral, 
and he always seems to shine superior, 
though surrounded by men of eminent 
talents, experience, and courage. The 





* The lady whose presence of mind was 
the means of rescuing her sovereign from 
this great danger died at an early age, 
about four years afterwards, when she had 
founded a nunnery in the neighbourhood, 
the precise situation of which is not men- 
tioned by the historian Matthew Paris, in 
AD, 1242, 
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perusal of these pages made us proud 
to think what a noble contrast was 


presented between the character of 


those whom England sent forth to 
fight her battles and exalt her name, 
men of honour, integrity, principle, 
and patriotism, when compared with 
the cowardice of the Italians, the 
treachery and selfishness of the Ger- 
mans, and the profligacy of the French. 
There is a spirit in Nelson’s Letters, 
which must warm every honest heart ; 
as a talent which must show how ad- 
mirably his mind and disposition were 
framed for the high situation in which 
he was placed. Of the excellent 
manner in which these Letters are 
edited, it is unnecessary for us here to 
speak ; we could only repeat our 
former praise, and echo the universal 
voice of an approving public ; but, as 
a particular instance of the editor's 
legal knowledge, acuteness, and tem- 
me of judgment, we must refer to 
1is observations on the trial and con- 
demnation of Carraccioli. On such a 
subject it is quite impossible for any 
one, even possessing the tongues of men 
or of angels, to procure an unani- 
mous concurrence in his judgment. 
But to discuss the question with ability 
and fairness, to disentangle what is 
perplexed, and to rectify what is mis- 
represented, is what should be aimed 
at by the judicious advocate ; and this 
Sir H. Nicolas has performed in a 
manner to confer credit on himself 
and secure our confidence. We agree 
fully, on the best consideration of the 
case, with the editor, that in this very 
painful and unfortunate affair Nelson 
“acted only from the spontaneous and 
genuine dictates of his own judgment, 
and in obedience to a scrupulous sense 
of duty.” There are many very curi- 
ous and interesting passages in this 
volume which might be separately 
quoted and brought forward, but they 
would occupy more room than we have 
to spare ; and, in truth, the work ought 
to be so popular, the authentic life, 
almost the autobiography of England’s 
greatest naval hero, that extracts 
would neither fairly represent the sub- 
ject nor satisfy the curiosity of the 
public ; but we cannot help pointing 
out, with the highest admiration and 
sympathy, one of the noble qualities of 
Nelson’s mind, as evinced in many 
passages in this volume; viz. his mag- 
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a his freedom from jealousy of 
rivals, his warmth of heart, and his 
glowing, honest zeal in the service of 
his friends. What can be a finer ex- 
ample than the following, in a letter 
to Lord Spencer, on the distribution 
of honours after the battle of the Nile: 
“ No person has a right to know that 
the Culloden was not as warmly en- 
gaged as any ship in the squadron. 

aptain Trowbridge on shore is supe- 
rior to captains afloat.” Such a pas- 
sage as this at once stamps the noble 
character of the man, and is an honour 
to humanity. It is the eloquence of 
the heart; nothing low or mean could 
belong to one who could feel and utter 
such sentiments as these. It has the 
nobility of a Roman mind, expressed in 
the energy of a Spartan tongue. As 
for his liberality in worldly matters, 
the best test of a truly great character, 
we refer our readers to his letter to 
Lady Nelson, July 14, 1790, p. 411, 
where he gives to his relatives the 
grant made him by the East India 

ompany; and a subsequent letter, 
Aug. 11, 1799, p. 441, where he taxes 
his Bronté estate with 500/. a year 
to his father: “My honoured father, 
Receive this small tribute as a mark 
of gratitude to the best of parents, 
from his dutiful son.” We consider 
Nelson’s whole conduct, in a difficult 
and delicate situation with regard to 
Sir Sidney Smith, as showing a high 
sense of personal honour and self-re- 
spect, and yet marked with great dis- 
cretion, good feeling, and willing ac- 
knowledgment of the merits of an able 
and gallant officer, even while justl 
jealous of any interference with his 
own rightful claims to superiority of 
command. 

Before we take our pen off the sub- 
ject, we take the liberty of pointing out 
to Sir Harris a slight mistake, which, 
though of no consequence, as it relates 
merely to a point incidentally men- 
tioned, may as well be corrected in 
another edition. When Nelson as- 
sumed by royal license his armorial 
ensigns, the motto was, Palmam qui 
meruit ferat. On that Sir Harris has 
the following observation : 


“It is said that the motto was sug- 
gested by the king; but Mr. Southey as- 
serts that it was selected by Lord Gren- 
ville from an ode by Dr. Jortin, in which 
it is proposed, to prevent bloodshed, that 
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two ships of equal size, instead of whole 
fleets, should engage and decide the na- 
tional dispute. 


Concurrent paribus cum ratibus rates, 
Spectent numina ponti et 
Palmam qui meruit ferat.”’ 


Now Sir Harris will probably be 
surprised to hear that there is not a 
single word in the ode of Jortin re- 
lating to what he has mentioned about 
two ships representing whole squadrons, 
&e. or anything appertaining to such 
a subject. The ode of Jortin’s is en- 
titled “Ad Ventos,” ante a.p. 1727, 
and as it is,short, we will give it with a 
literal translation. It is the eighth 
poem in the Lusus Poetici:— 


Vatis Threicii nunc Citharam velim 
Vocisque illecebras blanda furentibus 
Dantis jura procellis 
Mulientis Pelagi Minas. 
Venti tum rapido turbine conciti 
Quavos cumque vagus detulerit furor 
Classis vela Britanne 
Transite innocui, precor. 


Ultores Scelerum classis habet deos 
Et pubem haud timidam pro patria mori 
En, ut lintea circum 
Virtus excubias agit. 


Et nobis faciles parcite, et hostibus 
Concurrant pariter cum ratibus rates 
Spectent numina ponti et 
Palmam qui meruit ferat. 


1. I wish I had the harp of the Thracian 
bard, and those spells and fascinations of 
voice, which would give laws to the raging 
storms, and sooth the fury of the ocean. 

2. Oh! ye winds, roused with such 
boisterous storms, where’er your wan- 
dering fury may carry you, pass harmless, 
I beseech you, the sails of the British fleet. 

3. The fleet has with it the Gods, the 
avengers of crimes, and the youth of Eng- 
land, not afraid to die for their country. 
Behold how valour keeps watch around 
the sails ! 


4, In your mercy spare both us and our 
foes ; let ship, on equal terms, meet with 
ship ; let the ocean deities be present, and 
let him bear off the palm who deserves it. 


In the last stanza the prayer of 
the poet is, in his address to the winds, 
that they would not interfere, but let 
there be a fair and equal battle, on a 
smooth and tranquil sea: how any 
other interpretation was given to the 
words, we are at a loss to imagine. 
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Windsor; a Poem. By T. 
Chamberlain. 

WERE we inclined to apply a cri- 
tical knife to the dissection of this 
poem, we might find something for the 
taste of the learned to condemn, and 
something for the malignity of the 
envious to enjoy; but we shall do no 
such thing. ‘To the little work is pre- 
fixed a few introductory lines, which 
must propitiate any reader of feeling, 
and which inform us that the poem is 
published, not for fame or personal 
profit, but “to purchase comfort for 
the declining age of my father, who, 
through the misfortune of grasping 
lawyers and landlords, has been re- 
duced from the envied freeholder to 
the neglected labourer.” 

The poem is dedicated to Mr. Ser- 
jeant Talfourd, “ the poetical lawyer of 
his day,” who, unlike Blackstone, has 
not dismissed the Muses from the so- 
ciety of the Bar, and who has given 
some friendly advice to the author. We 
have little room to spare for quotation. 
The poem is divided into four cantos, 
and the versification is in the Spen- 
serian stanza. The plan is historical, 
coming down to the death of Charles 
the First. We extract two stanzas of 
description from the third canto. 

The sun now rises from his noonday flight, 

The light cloud melteth in the azure sky ; 

The earth is deluged with a flood of light, 

Poured from high heaven to cheer and 

beautify. 

The swallow wheeleth low his swift career, 

The cawing rook with heated langour flies ; 

The herd, the patient sheep, the timid deer 

Deep in the shade repose with half-shut 

eyes, {dies. 

And in excess of joy the song-birds’ music 
A thousand trees are waving to and fro; 

Their dark green leaves drink in the solar 


rays ; 
Ten thousand flow’rs their petals open throw, 
And upward cast a long enamoured gaze. 
The grass and herbs with which fair Nature 
weaves 
Her emerald carpet sparkle to the view, 
And upward point their blades and spread 
their leaves, 
Now all disburdened of the load of dew 
Which cooling eventide with such profusion 
threw. 


There are a few lyrical pieces in- 
terspersed, which give variety, as, for 
instance—p. 29 :— 

THE DIRGE, 
Sleep on, dear maid—thy sun is set ; 

The shades of ev’ning o’er thee close : 
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We ’Il lay thee where the violet, 
And every fragrant flow’r that blows, 
Shall throw its perfume o’er thy long 
repose, 
With fond regret. 
Pacing slow, with solemn tread, 
Bear her to her leafy bed. 
Hark! Nature hums her lullaby 
With rivulets’ low murmuring sound ; 
With gentle zephyrs’ melting sigh, 
And echoes faint around. 
The budding flow’r is nipped by frost ; 
The blossom canker-bitten ; 
The fragile bark by tempest tossed ; 
The maiden fair by death is smitten, 
And all her beauty lost, &c. 


Discourses on the principal points of 
the Socinian Controversy. By KR. 
Wardlaw, D.D. Fifth edition. 8vo. 

yp. xxxii. 562. 

HIS compendious work has now 
reached to the fifth edition. Like 
many other important treatises, it 
grew out of circumstances of a tem- 
porary nature. The opening of an 
Unitarian chapel in Glasgow, and the 
delivery of a sermon on that occasion 
by Mr. Yates, induced Dr. Wardlaw, 
whose thoughts had been already di- 
rected to the principal points of the 
controversy, to choose this subject for 
a series of Sabbath-evening discourses. 
They were “favoured ... with a 
measure of public countenance, as 
gratifying as it was unexpected; and 
the same reasons which suggested the 
idea of preaching them afterwards 
induced me (says the author) to con- 
sent to their publication.” (p. xi.) 
And now, in the fifth edition, he ex- 
presses his thanks “ for such instances 
of spiritual benefit derived from these 
discourses as have come to his know- 
ledge.” (p. xxxii.) We have reason 
to know, that they have been more 
extensively useful than he is likely to 
be aware of, and that the peculiar 
mode of argument which he has 
adopted has prevailed where ordinary 
ones have proved less successful. 

With regard to a common objection 
against controversy, he remarks in the 
original preface : 


“* Satisfied that we pay no compliment 
to our own sentiments when we are 
startled by any apprehension of discussion 
possibly making proselytes to those of our 
opponents,—I could not acquiesce in the 
opinion, that the best way on such oc- 
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casions is to suffer error to pass in 
silence, and to fall of itself. 1 thought, 
and still think, that this procedure is 
giving to such error an undue advantage ; 
it is putting it in the power of its advocates 
to say, that we dread investigation, and 
find it our wisdom to be quiet: it is 
leaving the weak, the wavering, and the 
ill-informed, to be the dupes of mis- 
representation or a prey to the wiles of 
sophistry, and the imposing influence of 
high pretensions to candour. . . . . and 
to the far greater multitude of persons, 
who do not think on these matters at all, 
it is furnishing a plausible excuse for con- 
tinued carelessness.’’ (p. x.) 


Of course, there can be no general 
rule for controversial policy, as cir- 
cumstances are not always the same. 
Sometimes Hezekiah’s direction, answer 
him not (2 Kings, xviii. 36), will suggest 
the proper course, while at others it is 
necessary that the vaunting Goliath 
should be met with the courage and 
confidence of David. 

In respect of the mode of argu- 
ment adopted in these discourses, the 
author remarks, that some writers have 
lessened the effect of their works by 
attempting more than enough. He has 
therefore narrowed the field of con- 
troversy, by confining himself to those 
passages of Scripture in which the 
doctrine is prominent and palpable, 
omitting those of which the application 
is dubious or unimpressive. Thus, 
while his opponents challenge the ex- 
purgated text of Griesbach, as the 
only one by which they will agree to 
be bound, Dr. Wardlaw consents to 
encounter them on this ground of their 
own choosing, secure of being able to 
shew that his cause will still remain 
triumphant. Nor does he even shrink 
from admitting that a difficulty may 
exist, rather than pass it over adroitly, 
as the reader will perceive, (p. 539, 
note O,) where, in discussing disputed 
passages, he candidly remarks, “Tt is 
foolish to talk . . . as if they contained 
no difficulty.” Perhaps we cannot give 
a writer higher praise, than by say- 
ing, that to wield this mode of argu- 
ment successfully is the greatest proof 
of ability—not to add of the goodness 
of the cause. Admission in the hand 
of an inexperienced and presumptuous 
author would speedily bring any cause 
to ruin; the combatant who allows 
his opponent the choice of ground and 
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of weapons must be well qualified for 
the encounter to have any hope of 
success ; or, to use another comparison, 
the commander who surrenders out- 
works as untenable, and makes his 
attack from the citadel, must be well 
assured of its strength, or else he is 
only inviting defeat. Dr. Wardlaw 
has ably conducted his argument on 
this very principle; and the student 
who has been perplexed with various 
readings and questions of genuineness 
will find in this volume the very kind 
of treatise he wants, as well as a com- 
prehensive view of the subject, or 
rather of the several subjects, which is 
another consideration of great im- 
portance. 

The successive editions have under- 
gone alterations, as well in form as in 
matter, many of which were made in 
the second, where several notes were 
added, and others enlarged, and part 
of the second discourse was transferred 
to the third. The text, however, may 
now be considered in the main as 
settled, since that of this edition (the 
fifth) is substantially the same as the 
fourth. There the discourse “ On the 
Test of Truth in matters of Religion” 
is placed first instead of fourth in 
order, considerable enlargements are 
made, and new notes are added in the 
room of others, which were rather of 
a temporary nature. ‘The table of 
contents is enlarged, and an index of 
texts subjoined. But in reprinting 
the preface some material omissions 
have been made, as sacrifices to the 
amenities of controversy, if we may 
invent a term, for which, unhappily, 
there is no very frequent use. As the 
author has formerly expressed his in- 
tention of not reprinting his “Reply 
to Mr. Yates,” we must be careful to 
mention, that portions of that volume 
have been transfused into the text and 
notes of the discourses. That work 
is therefore likely to become scarce ; 
but on its own merits it. deserves a 
ae in this department of the theo- 
ogical library, as embracing a variety 
of topics which could not have been 
grafted upon the text of this, and 
which are too numerous for the Ap- 
pendix. 

The established character of the 
book may dispense with particular re- 
marks. = think, however, that the 
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author might have strengthened his 
dissertation on 1 Tim. iii. 16 (note E) 
by the aid now afforded in Dr. Hender- 
son’s “Great Mystery of Godliness 
Incontrovertible,” which has placed 
the received reading on the firmest 
basis. Although he has confined him- 
self to Scriptural arguments, still, as 
illustrations are admitted from the 
classics, they may as justly be so from 
other Jewish sources; and the student 
who enquires the meaning of mpwrto- 
toxos (p. 128) will be glad to learn, 
that “in the language of the Rabbins 
God is called the first-born of the 
world,” and therefore it does not imply 
anon-eternity. (See Ewing’s Lexicon, 
and the references to Bishop Middle- 
ton and Dr. Pye Smith.) Lastly, 
when the Unitarian version translates 
Acts ix. 14 “who are called by thy 
name,” to evade the invocation of our 
Lord, it involves an anachronism, since 
they were not called by his name till 
a later period, at Antioch. (Acts xi. 
26.) 

As we have referred to Dr. Hender- 
son’s pamphlet on a passage connected 
with this question, we will take the 
opportunity of citing his opinion of 
Dr. Wardlaw’s work, to the third 
edition of which he has occasion to 
refer. “ These discourses . . . exhibit 
a series of the most luminous and con- 
clusive arguments on the great subjects 
in dispute” (p. 95),—an opinion which 
it would have been sufficient to re- 
publish, if we had not wished to de- 
scribe them more particularly for the 
benefit of readers who are yet un- 
acquainted with their contents, and who 
may wish to know of a compendious 
volume of the kind. 


Eight Dissertations on passages of 
Scripture bearing on the Promise of 
a Deliverer. By G. 8. Faber, D.D. 
2 vols. 8vo. 


WE might briefly describe this 
work, by giving Mr. Orme’s opinion of 
the author’s treatise on the Mysteries 
of the Cabiri,—that it shows a pro- 
found acquaintance with antiquity, 
and contains “ many things learned and 
curious, and also fanciful.” (Biblio- 
theca Biblica, p. 179.) The same dis- 
cerning critic’ says of Mr. Faber’s 
work on the Three Dispensations, that 
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it exhibits “a hearty love of hypo- 
thesis,” a character strongly impressed 
upon these volumes. The dissertations 
were written about thirty years ago ; 
and after having remained unpublished 
for more than the Horatian period, 
have now received additions, in the 
shape of an appendix, from various 
works which have appeared in the mean 
while, the date of its composition being 
affixed to each subsidiary article. The 
object of this work is to collect and 
examine the principal prophecies con- 
cerning the Messiah, a topic which, 
in the hands of a zealous mythological 
theorist like Mr. Faber, attracts a 
mass of illustration from pagan sources. 
Among the dissertations, the second, 
On the Prediction of Noah and the 
Curse denounced against Canaan, is 
distinguished for originality and re- 
search ; its intention partly being to 
exculpate Ham from any intentional 
disrespect to his parent. The third, 
which is on Judah’s sceptre, will also 
engage attention. With regard to 
ogee ad opinions, we may state, that 
Ir. Faber considers Dr. Grant, the 
author of The Nestorians, to have 
identified the Ten Tribes (vol.i.p. 173 ;) 
and the text of Micah, vi. 6—9, to be 
a dialogue between Balak and Balaam 
(p. 337); on both which points Dr. 
Henderson thinks differently, in his re- 
cent translation of the Minor Prophets. 
(See our present vol. p. 169—170.) 
On the third precept of the Decalogue, 
Mr. Faber adopts Tertullian’s inter- 
pretation, that it is directed against 
idolatry. “In prima parte legis, non 
sumes, inquit, nomen domini tui in 
vano, id est, idolo: cecidit igitur in 
idolatriam, qui idolum nomine dei 
honoraverit.” Tertull. De Idol. Oper. 
p. 740. The conflicting explanations 
of this text in the Fathers, which form 
a curious exception to the celebrated 
rule of Vincentius Lirinensis, may be 
seen in the Pentateuchus of Jansenius. 
Mr. Faber thinks this interpretation to 
be of Jewish origin, but Josephus does 
not appear to sanction it. In vol. ii. 
the Pelasgi make a conspicuous figure, 
as Mr. Faber wishes to identify them 
with the shepherd-kings of Egypt ; this 
naturally leads him te the Etruriang, 
under which head Sir William Be- 
tham’s Hiberno-Etruscan explanations 
are severely handled, as is also the 
author of Nimrod in another article. 


Gent, Mac, Vou. XXV. 
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The name of the Etrurians, Rasena, is 
derived from the Hebrew, Resen, which 
means a bridle, and this etymology 
becomes the seed of history : 


“‘The title of Raseni, or Men of the 
Bridle, is nearly equivalent to that of 
Knights, or Cavaliers, or Ritters, which 
gave distinction in the middle ages, even 
to the highest born of the military nobility : 
a Greek Hippodamus and a Roman Eques 
may be classed in pretty much the same 
category; and the Persians are said to 
have received their name from their skill 
and delight in horsemanship.’’ (p. 283.)* 


The Appendix consists of essays on 
the following subjects, Chedorlaomer, 
the Pheenicians, the Turseni, Central 
America, and Etruria Celtica, the 
Pelasgi, the Negroes, Cain, Lamech 
the Cainite, Ham, and Nimrod. As 
the subject of Lamech will make some 
of our readers anxious to know Mr. 
Faber’s opinion, we shall give it as con- 
cisely as possible. It is, that a younger 
brother of Lamech had violently as- 
saulted him and prevailed in the con- 
test, but that Lamech, watching his 
opportunity, assassinated him out of 
revenge. (Vol. ii. p. 360.) Having 
stated this, as we cannot now enter 
upon the discussion of it, we commend 
these volumes to the reader’s perusal, 
not indeed as guides whom he is im- 
plicitly to follow, but as companions, 
from whom he may learn much on the 
way. 


The Fall of the Jesuits. By Count 
Alexis de Saint-Priest. (Murray's 
Home and Colonial Library, No. 
XV.) _ Post 8vo. pp. 159. 

The Jesuits, their Principles and Acts. 
By Edward Dalton. 18mo. pp. 290. 

The Jesuits as they were andare. By 
Edward Duller. Fep. 8vo. pp. xiv. 
200. 

Notes of the Wandering Jew, on the 
Jesuits and their opponents. Edited by 
John Fairplay, Esg. 18mo. pp. vi. 
104. 

WE have classed these works to- 
gether as they all relate to the same 
subject; but the field which is thus 
opened is so wide, that we can do little 
more than enter on it, and so take a 
hasty survey and pass on. We shall 





* This last point is doubtful. See Park- 
hurst’s Hebrew Lexicon, p45 and wo. 
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therefore briefly point out the con- 
tents of these volumes in their order. 

1. The first is a translation from the 
French. It is rather an external than 
an internal history of the Fall of the 
Jesuits, and, as the author has access 
to good sources of information, the 
inference is, that less of what is called 
secret history exists on that head than 
might be supposed. His object is 
stated in a note at page 38. 


‘We have not wished, in reference to 
the edicts of banishment issued by France 
and Spain, to expose in detail the tenets of 
the Jesuits—the subject of a multitude of 
well-known works. Our especial object 
is, to depict the state of the public mind, 
the course of affairs, the characters of 
the principal persons, and lastly, the 
political and moral ensemble of Europe at 
the period of the fall of the Society.” 


Accordingly, he does not stop at the 
suppression, but takes in the visit of 
Pius VI. to Germany, and the tolera- 
tion extended to the dispersed members 
of the order by non-Romanist sove- 
reigns in Europe. 

Concerning the resistance expe- 
rienced in Paraguay, the Jesuit do- 
main, if we may so denominate it, he 
says : 

“In the year 1753, a treaty between 
the kings of Spain and Portugal effected 
a mutual exchange of provinces ; a sti- 
pulation was made that the inhabitants of 
the respective districts should quit the 
territories ceded, and change their country, 
in order to remain under their former 
sovereign. These unhappy people resisted 
this arrangement, and the Jesuits se- 
conded their resistance. They have since 
obstinately denied the part which they 
took, but. . .the Jesuits are wrong to 
apply to this fact the system of denial 
which their writers so constantly employ 
...+. The system of apology which they 
have adopted has uniformly led them to 
deny everything, even courageous and 
honourable acts, to serve a temporary 
purpose.”? (p. 5.) 


This is the remark of a writer by no 
means unfriendly to their American 
missions. 

As a curious circumstance con- 
nected with the suppression of the 
order, we may mention, that Bernar- 
dina Beruzzi, a peasant of the village 
of Valentano, in Italy, declared herself 
a prophetess, when the suppression of 
the society was in agitation, and pro- 
claimed the vacancy of the Popedom 


by the mysterious initials, P. 8. S. V. 
Presto sara sede vacante. (The see 
will soon be vacant.) The general of 
the order, “ Father Ricci, far from 
feeling any repugnance at the support 
of such shameless deception, did not 
even shrink from an interview with 
the sorceress of Valentano,” (p. 82.) 
In a note on this incident, which na- 
turally reminds us of Elizabeth Barton, 
in the time of Henry VIII. the author 
says : 

‘* He met her at the house of the ad- 
vocate Achilli. One has need of proofs 
for such startling facts; but the impartial 
reader will have no farther doubt when 
he knows that these accusations are most 
positively put forth in a very long letter, 
and one full of details, addressed to Pope 
Pius VI. by Florida Blanca, and that they 
are neither denied nor refuted in the an- 
swer sent by the Pope (February, 1775.) 
Besides, the sorceress of Valentano is 
fully defended by many pamphlets pub- 
lished at this time.’’ 


The reader will be astonished to 
learn (and can there be a greater 
proof of their influence?) that up to 
this time no legal decisions at Rome 
had been given against the society. 
Clement XIV. was the first to break 
in upon this practice. 


‘* Conceiving that the discredit and dis- 
grace of the Jesuits ought to precede and 
justify their fall, he employed that in- 
fluence which the pontifical court exercises 
over the tribunals. Private individuals 
were permitted to prosecute actions which 
had long before been instituted against the 
Society, and suspended until this time by 
their authority. The Romans heard with 
astonishment that the Jesuits were thus 
rendered amenable to the law ; until then, 
they had never lost an action at law in 
Rome, as the Pope himself told the Car- 
dinal de Bernis.* Their debts, the bad 
administration of their schools, which had 
hitherto been veiled with religious care, 
were now unmasked to the public view.” 
(p. 87.) 

M. de Saint-Priest repeats the 
anecdote of Clement’s saying, as he 
signed the brief of suppression, “ I do 
not repent of what I have done: I did 
not resolve upon the measure until I 
had well weighed it: I would do it 
again, but this act will be my death- 
blow,” (p. 88.) He does not, however, 





* Bernis to D’Aiguillon, Jan. 21st 
1773. 
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quote any authority for this state- 
ment ; but he appeals to the corres- 
pondence of Bernis for suspicions re- 
specting the Pope’s death. “ Septem- 
ber 28, (1774.) The nature of the 
Pope’s malady, and, above all, the cir- 
cumstances attending his death, give 
rise to a common belief that it has not 
been from natural causes.” 

On October 26th he says that the 
Pontiff scarcely suffered the cruel sus- 
picions which preyed — his mind to 
escape him. But his language three 
years later is still stronger. When 
writing in 1777 (Oct. 28), he says: 

‘*T know better than any one how far 
the affection of Pius VI. for the ex-Jesuits 
extends, but he keeps on terms with them 
rather than loves them, because fear has 
greater influence on his mind and heart 
than friendship. .... I shall never forget 
three or four effusions of his heart which 
he betrayed when with me, by which I can 
judge that he was well aware of the un- 
happy end of his predecessor, and that he 
was anxious not to run the same risks.” 
(p- 94.) 

2. Mr. Dalton’s little volume gives 
a concise yet copious view of the general 
subject, viz. the “ principles and acts” 
of the Society, and will equally suit such 


readers as wish to begin with a brief 


co pendium, and such as wish to limit 
their reading to a single work. Al- 
though the size is one that does not 
call for a display of research, still the 
references are so numerous as to put 
it in the most inquisitive student's 
power to pursue the subject with fa- 
cility ; nor, indeed, can we call to mind 
a work of so small a compass with so 
large an assemblage of authorities. 
And, as the subject is carried down to 
the present time, it may serve as a 
supplement to older volumes in that 
respect. The narrative of the ex-Jesuit 
of Tuyin, p. 18—21, is one of the 
most extraordinary we have read. The 
author has aptly introduced the sub- 
stance of Mr. Ellis’ dissertation on the 
Ezour-Vedam from the Asiatic Re- 
searches, vol. XIV. where it is proved 
to be a forgery, promulgated as a 
genuine Hindoo Sacred Book, by the 
Jesuits of Madura.* The reader who 





* The delinquencies of the Madura 
mission were early exposed by Father 
Simon of the Oratoire, in a letter to 
Thevenot. (Lettres Choisies, 1704, vol. 
ii, let. 32.)—ReEv, 
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wishes for a still smaller space may pe- 
ruse a pamphlet entitled “'The Jesuits 
Exposed,” originally published in the 
first series of the “ Tiileoamal Magazine 
and Church of England Warder,” and 
which has already reached a third 
edition. 

3. The third of these volumes is a 
translation from the German; it is a 
rapid and animated narrative, com- 
bining much information with a style 
which often precludesit. Weshall make 
one extract, to show that the causes 
which led to the fall of the society be- 
gan to operate even in the life-time of 
Loyola. 

‘A no less certain consequence, how- 
ever, of such unbounded power, was, that 
individuals would abuse it; and thus it 
happened in Spain, but still more in Por- 
tugal, where Jesuits occupied the confes- 
sional of the king, and superintended the 
education of the prince royal. Spoiled by 
this high position, and the command of im- 
mense treasures, they became haughty, 
neglectful of duty and good morals, de- 
vised intrigues, and became causes of in- 
dignation and disgust to all ranks. On 
learning these disgraceful proceedings, Lo- 
yola became highly incensed with Simon 
Rodriguez, to whose over-indulgence he 
attributed the extent of this degeneracy, 
and commanded his withdrawal from the 
Portuguese court.” (p. 38.) 

Loyola, however, found his own so- 
ciety too strong for him; but the cir- 
cumstance shows that the celebrated ser- 
mon preached by Agchbishop Browne 
of Dublin, in 1551, was an accurate 
likeness of the Jesuits at their com- 
mencement, even as it contained a still 
more striking and equally graphic pre- 
diction of their fall. 

It is a misnomer, we must observe, 
to call Madame de Maintenon the 
mistress of Louis XIV. (p. 97), and a 
few misprints of names occur. The 
book itself is introduced by a preface 
from the pen of Sir C. E. Smith, ad- 
vocating that union which has since 
obtained the name of the “ Evangelical 
Alliance,” but under unfavourable au- 
spices from the proceedings of the 
congregational (Independent) section 
of that association. 

4. The fourth volume is an apology 
for the Jesuits, against M. Sue’s fiction 
entitled “'The Wandering Jew ;” and 
that personage is represented as “ turn- 
ing the medal,” by giving a view of 
the Jesuits’ history the reverse of that 


_ presented by the lively French ro- 
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mancer. As we do not attribute much 
real importance to charges made in 
such a shape (non tali auxilio), we are 
of course the less concerned with 
their refutation; and, indeed, the 
question is as much an internal as 
an external one ; for some of the fiercest 
enemies of the Jesuits are zealous Ro- 
manists. Pascal, whose edge the writer 
is anxious to blunt, but whom no an- 
tagonist has prevailed to overthrow, 
speaks more strongly against them in 
his Thoughts than even in the Provin- 
cial Letters, where he says, “ L’inquisi- 
tion et la société sont les deux fléaux de 
la vérité.” (Part. IT. art. xvii. Pensées 
diverses sur la religion, s.77.) A sen- 
timent which will be sought in vain in 
the early editions, for obvious reasons. 
Boileau (Satire xii.) describes their 
system of ethics as— 


‘La plus dangereuse et terrible morale 

Que Lucifer, assis dans sa chaire infernale, 
Vomissant contre Dieu ses monstrueux 

sermons, 

Ait jamais enseigné aux novices démons.” 
For, though he does not name the 
Jesuits, he points them out, by adding 
that he pet yeaa on himself the charge 
of Jansenism, and be called a copyist 
of Pascal'and Wendrock (Nicole.)* 


Tn our own days, the ex-archbishop of 


Malines, M. de Pradt, and M. Montlo- 
sier have signalised themselves against 
them. When the apologist insists on 
the triviality of the reasons which led to 
their fall, this seeths to injure rather 
than serve them, for it shows that the 
Romanist powers were glad of any pre- 
text to get rid of them. A building 
which could so easily be overthrown 
must have been rotten 3; or, to use a 
medical phrase, where the exciting 
causes were small, the predisposing 
ones must have been powerful. When 
he brings forward their character for 
learning, we recur to a paper in the 
Edinburgh Review (No. 164), which 
estimates them much lower in their 
results. If their missions in Paraguay 
are appealed to, it shows that they 
mistook their sphere in insinuating 
themselves into courts; and Madura 
still rings in our ears. But sup- 
pression has rendered the task of 
apologists all the easier, since Urban 
Cerri, Secretary to the Congregation 
De Propaganda Fide, shows that the 





* This satire is adroitly omitted in 
Saintin’s edition of Boileau, 1822, 
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pope ordered the culpabilities of the 
mission to Siam to be kept back :— 
“Votre Sainteté a ordonné, qu’elles 
demeurassent sous le secret.” (See 
his “ Etat present de lEglise Ro- 
maine,” p. 199, &c. quoted in Soames’s 
Mosheim, ed. 1845, vol. iv. p. 11.) 
If the witnesses are withheld, the pri- 
soner’s chance of acquittal is consider- 
ably increased. 


Courtenay of Walreddon; a Romance 
of the West. By Mrs. Bray. 

THIS forms the tenth and last vo- 
lume of the new and illustrated edition 
of Mrs. Bray’s novels and romances. 
It is unquestionably one of the very 
best of the series. Although in this 
work our authoress has chosen the 
reign of Charles the First (the period 
of her Warleigh) for the date of her 
story, yet she does not repeat herself 
in any one of its characters, incidents, 
or events ; whilst the plot is so skilfully 
constructed that even the most start- 
ling and impressive incidents of the 
tale are brought to pass by means so 
easy and natural, that we feel as if 
they were not only probable but true, 
and comment upon them as one might 
on any extraordinary circumstances 
of real life; indeed it might be said 
that the two great characteristics of 
Courtenay of Waireddon are the intense 
interest excited by the story, and the 
utter impossibility even to conjecture 
the development of the plot till the 
authoress herself thinks proper to un- 
fold it at the close. Mrs. Bray’s in- 
timate knowledge of the human heart, 
and the delicacy with which shedepicts 
its feelings, its depths of passion, and 
its frailties in all the variations of 
character, station, and degree, has 
never been more ably portrayed than 
in the pages before us. 

The form of the novel is auto- 
biographical, a mode well adapted to 
Mrs. Bray’s power of conferring the 
traits of reality on the creations of her 
fancy. Walreddon we find is an old 
mansion in the neighbourhood of Tavis- 
tock: at the date of this tale it was in 
the possession of a Lady Howard, a 
female of family, birth, and beauty, to 
whose name tradition has annexed 
many a tale of terror. Not on any 
one of these wild legends, however, 
has Mrs. Bray built her romance ; 
but on the more probable assertion that 
Lady Howard had an only daughter 
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who was stolen from her in infancy, 
it was supposed, by gipsies. ‘Towards 
this unfortunate child she entertained 
from some strange and unknown cause 
an unnatural dislike. After many 
years, when the child was grown to 
womanhood, the truth appeared; but 
Lady Howard still refused to receive 
her with any mark of affection, and 
the unhappy girl was driven in anger 
from her sight. On such a slender 
thread of tradition has Mrs. Bray 
raised her powerful romance. The 
loss of the daughter is supposed to 
have oceurred many years before the 
opening of the novel, when, after a 
fruitless inquiry concerning the stolen 
child, Lady Howard determines to 
adopt her godson, William Courtenay, 
as her heir, and as such she receives 
him into her house of Walreddon. 
Courtenay soon perceives that some 
cause of deep sorrow and disquietude, 
attended with many circumstances of 
inexplicable mystery, prey in secret 
on the heart of his benefactress ; and 
his humanity and curiosity are both 
strongly excited. Cinderella, the un- 
known gipsy girl, is at this period 
brought on the scene; and the most 
painful interest is called forth on her 
account.* A great variety of incidents 
follow ; and, highly wrought and sus- 
tained as are all the scenes in con- 
nexion with Lady Howard and Cinde- 
rella, yet nothing is let fall to betray 
the final issue of the tale till the proper 
moment of its development. The 
character of Cinderella is a beautiful 
creation, simple, pathetic, and per- 
fectly original. Lady Howard appears 
in fine contrast with this poor girl. 
She is formed to create awe as well as 
interest; she excites our wonder, but 
her motives of action lie too deeply 
hidden to inspire complete confidence 
in the integrity of her nature; yet is 
she generous and majestic in all she 
says or does; the admiration she in- 
spires is no less marked than the fear 
she excites in the bosom of her de- 
pendants. ‘There can be no doubt 
Mrs. Bray intended in Lady Howard 
to portray the late Mrs. Siddons: the 
likeness is striking; the person, the 





* It appears from Mrs. Bray’s general 
preface, that Cinderella Small was the 
name really borne by one of these vagrant 
personages, brought before the Rev. E. 
Bray as a magistrate, 
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deportment, the majesty, and the voice 
even, are described in a manner which 
most vividly recalls to our recollec- 
tion that wonderful tragedian. The 
other female characters in this romance 
worthy of especial commendation are, 
Emily, and old Constance Behenna, 
the faithful follower of the mistress of 
Walreddon. Among the male person- 
ages we would more particularly notice 
Courtenay ; young, ardent, honourable, 
and daring—sternly opposed to the 
enemies of Charles, yet cherishing in 
his bosom the feelings of old regard 
for his college friend James ne 
now his ones in the strife of a 
civil war—loving deeply and generously 
the fatherless Emily,—there is some- 
thing altogether manly and endearing 
about him that awakens for him a 
strong interest with the reader. Mr. 
Adam Gandy (the Parson Adams of 
his day) is an admirably drawn cha- 
racter; and Bamfylde Moore Carew 
the king of the beggars, and his ragged 
regiment, are capitally drawn. The 
scene where Carew and his company, 
assisted by their allies, the gipsies, 
come to the rescue of the Royalists, is 
one as rich in comic humour and effect 
as any in Beaumont and Fletcher's 
Beggar's Bush. Nor less striking, 
though of a different nature, are the 
scenes where Courtenay and Emily 
are in danger of death during their 
capture from the Roundheads ; that 
where Lady Howard is surprised by 
the discovery which calls forth all the 
suppressed agony of her soul in the 
bridal assembly in the chapel; and 
most touching and beautiful is eve 
scene in which Cinderella a ; 
but that in the closet of Lady Sowanl. 
where Courtenay proceeds alone and 
at midnight to perform the solemn 
promise he had given to his benefactress 
to destroy the papers which contain 
her fatal secret after her death, has in 
its way rarely been paralleled. 

We have been so much impressed 
by the re-perusal of Mrs. Bray’s works 
of fiction that we cannot take our 
leave of the last volume of her series 
without a feeling of regret. There is 
always something melancholy in say- 
ing farewell. In this instance, how- 
ever, we trust it will not be for very 
long, as we do most earnestly hope 
that Mrs. Bray may receive such en- 
couragement by the success of her pre- 
sent series as to excite her to pursue 
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her labours with redoubled zeal, and. 
that we may yet see many more of her 
delightful fictions. In conclusion, we 
consider the novels and romances of 
Mrs. Bray as calculated at once to 
delight and to instruct; their general 
tendency is both moral and religious, 
yet without the slightest attempt at 
dictation, whilst they possess that 
strong hold over the mind and heart 
of the reader which master-spirits in 
the spells of fiction can alone com- 
mand. May they prosper; and, while 
the author is yet alive, may she reap 
the well-earned reward of her la- 
borious and deserving career. She 
pays in the notes to her last vol. p. 387 
a compliment to Sylvanus Urban and 
one of his valued correspondents, which 
must be felt by both as a high tribute 
to their literary honours. 


The Bromsgrove Greek Grammar.— 
The same abridged for beginners. 
THE Bromsgrove Grammar gives 
the Greek accidence on the “ crude- 
form” or analytical principle first ap- 
plied to it by the German philologists; 
and therefore trains its learner to 


Gradus was, : 
N. Gradu-s. N. 
G. Gradu-is, (u+i=—d). G, 
D. Gradu-i. D. 
A. Gradu-em, (u-+em=iim). A. 
A. Gradu-e, (u--e=i), A. 


So Familia was, 
N. Familia. 
G. Familia-is, (a+-is=fs).t 
D. Familia-i, (a+-i=e). 
A. Familia-em, (a-+-em=im). 
A. Familia-e, (a4e=4). 


In answer to the observation, (page 
87,) that “in the 4th, or liquid con- 
jugation, the future does not add @ as 
Kpwo, judge, kpiv@ ; we should say that 
it did origmally take o, but that, as _o 
and y could not stand together in 
Greek articulation, xpive became 
kpiv(e)ow, and then  xpive,o, and 
lastly xpivd. In édaivw the v was 
thrown out before the o, and so éAavow 
became eAadow. 

We do not quite accede to the pro- 
position on irregular verbs, p. 114, 
where we find Oyncxw, Oavodpat, 
réOvnxa, €Oavoy, as examples of the 


PPPs 





* Compare Dettm for Deorum, De- 
o,um, 
+ Asin ‘ Pater-familids,”’ 
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form the cases of substantives, by 
putting their case-endings to their 
crude-forms, and to trace the original 
forms of modified nouns into their ac- 
tual ones, by the principles of articu- 
lation. 

We ourselves like the formative 
principle of the crude-form system, 
and believe that some of the many 
teachers who are little disposed to give 
up the Eton grammar, may collect 
from the accidence and notes of the 
one before us, many hints that they 
would frequently apply with good ef- 
fect to the text brought up by their 
Greek classes. The section on classes 
of words (p. 132) may be made a great 
help to the Greek 7'yro. 

We learn from the comparative 
grammar of the Indo-Teutonic lan- 
guages, that the Latin as well as the 
Greek nouns were originally all of the 
same declension, and that they have 
been modified into different ones by 
well-known laws of articulation. We 
need hardly tell our classical readers 
that the fifth declension had once the 
same case-endings as the third: and 
that, 


Gradu-es, (u4-es=iis). 
Gradu-erum, (u-+-e,um==uum).* 
Gradu-ibus, (u--ibus=ibus). 
Gradu-es, (u--es=iis). 
Gradu-ibus, (gradibus). 


Familia-es, (a--es=a--e,—=2).} 
Familia-erwm, (a+-erum=arum). 
Familia-ibus, (a+-ibus=a--i,us=is)§ 
Familia-es.t 

Familia-ibus.§ 


transposition of the vowel of a root 
(av or Ova). We form reOvnxa and 
@ynoxe from Bay by syncope. By aug- 
ment @av became cOay; by redup. 
reOav ; and since the root ends with p,, 
the ending a requires « before it, and 
makes tre@avxea; but since v and « are 
incompatible in Greek articulation, « 
takes 7 before it, and makes reOaynxa; 
by syncope re6,vnxa: as Oavnoxw be: 

came 6,vnoKo. 





t As “Pater-familifis’’ became ‘‘ Pater- 
familiaey,’’? so ‘‘ Familia-es’’ became 


‘* Familiae, ;’’ the s being thrown out 
in both cases. 

§ Compare ‘‘ ambabus,’’ 
Sanscrit and Zend languages. 


and the 
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The History and Antiquities of Brent- 
ford, Ealing, and Chiswick, inter- 
spersed with Biographical Notices of 

Illustrious and Eminent Persons who 

have been born, or have resided there, 

during the three preceding centuries. 

By Thomas liens. Author of the 

Histories of Chelsea, Fulham, Ken- 

sington, and Hammersmith; Corre- 

sponding Member of the Society of 

Antiquaries of Normandy. 8vo. 

MR. FAULKNER, in his preface 
to this volume, assumes the privilege, 
as a veteran topographer of Middle- 
sex, to review the progress of literature 
on the history of the county since his 
first debut as the historian of Chelsea 
in the year 1810. He says, 

‘¢ The general and increasing interest 
which the public take in the topography 
of the county of Middlesex, is clearly 
evinced by the number of the successive 
histories which have been published since 
the year 1810; viz. Chelsea, Enfield; 
Fulham, Hackney, Hammersmith, Hamp- 
stead, Highgate, Islington, Kensington, 
St. Giles’s and Bloomsbury, St. Maryle- 
bone, Stoke Newington, and Tottenham.”’ 


In this catalogue there are several 
omissions; for, besides the circumstance 
that there have been two histories of 
Islington and two of Highgate, the 
histories of Clerkenwell, ‘Edmonton, 
and Kentish Town, are forgotten, 
and also the history of Isleworth, al- 
though the last is the contiguous pa- 
rish to Chiswick, and the book is more 
than once quoted in the course of the 
present volume. If, therefore, we reckon 
nearly twenty volumes of Middlesex 
topography for the last thirty-five 
years, Mr. Faulkner has been the au- 
thor of one quarter of them, and Dr. 
Robinson of another quarter, viz. 
Tottenham, Edmonton, Stoke New- 
ington, Enfield, and Hackney. Still 
we cannot compliment either of those 
authors on the amount of popularity 
they have attained, and we fear that 
Mr. Faulkner rather expresses his 
wishes than his experience when he 
speaks of any interest taken by the 
public in the topography of Middle- 
sex. Our own observation has led to 
a directly opposite conclusion. The 
residents of the vicinity of London are 
too migratory and shifting a class to 
take much interest in the specific loca- 
lity or neighbourhood upon which for 
a time they pitch their tents. Many 


are in a state of progress, aspiring at 
least, if not advancing, to something 
grander, or more agreeable. Almost 
all are comparatively new comers, 
and almost all are soon to depart: the 
old to their last home, the young to 
other scenes. Their main interests 
and their thoughts still dwell on their 
ships, their factories, or their shops; 
their villa and its domain is but one 
little star in the galaxy which girts 
the whole metropolis: its parish per- 
haps determines, and perhaps does 
not, the temple in which they pay their 
weekly sacrifice; but for the parish 
itself they care no more than so far as 
relates to its taxes and its poor-rate, 
and the control of these, together with 
other matters of local administration, 
they leave, in most cases, to the supe- 
rior class of tradesmen. Of local his- 
tory they know next to nothing; and 
its idea crosses their thoughts as rarely 
as any visible relic of the past is pre- 
sented to their view. 

Such are the difficulties, or rather 
the discouragements, attendant upon 
the topographer in the vicinity of the 
metropolis. There are no historical 
families to cheer him onwards in his 
labours, or to welcome them when ac- 
complished.* It would be a rare good 
fortune to meet with any private mu- 
niments that would assist him. Much, 
however, might be done from our 
public records alone, and in that way 
there can be no reason why a territo- 
rial history of Middlesex should not 
be written, as of any other county ; 
confined, in order to keep it within a 
symmetric compass, to the descent of 
manors, and to the history of families 
of some weight and permanence. Such 
a work, though it might offer, like its 
compeers of the best class, but few in- 





* It happens that Mr. Faulkner has, 
within the range of his present subject, 
one of the oldest families now subsisting 
in Middlesex, that of Clitherow of Boston 
House, which has resided for a century 
and three quarters in that venerable 
mansion. He has inserted very ample 
details of the honours paid to its late ex- 
cellent representative, both when living 
and after his death ; but, after stating that 
he was descended from James Clitherow 
esquire, who purchased the manor in 
1670, is entirely deficient in the descent 
of the family, which has to be gleaned 
from the epitaphs in the church. 
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ducements for continuous perusal, 
would still fulfil a most useful office 
for the purposes of consultation : be 
regarded as an authority, and assert 
the dignity of history. 

For a history of Middlesex of this 
kind the ground-work only has been 
laid by Messrs. Lysons, though their 
labours are by far the most valuable 
of any that have hitherto been be- 
stowed upon the metropolitan county. 

Were Middlesex once provided with 
such a county history, it might be left 
to the histories of parishes to enter 
more minutely into the biographical 
illustration of the subject, by assem- 
bling those memoirs and anecdotes of 
remarkable natives and residents to 
which Mr. Faulkner has referred in 
the title-page of his present volume, 
and which we pointed out in our 
review of Mr. Lewis's History of 
Tslington,* as necessarily forming a 
large proportion of the contents of 
works of this class. 

We have been led into this train of 
reflection more particularly by the con- 
fused and unworkmanlike composition 
of thevolume before us, which neither in 
its present norin an abridged form could 
be taken for part of a History of Mid- 
dlesex. It is indeed the fardel of a 
very industrious collector, a sort of 
olla podrida composed de omnibus rebus 
et quibusdam aliis, so much is there of 
what is extraneous and irrelevant, as 
well as utterly trifling, collected with 
great perseverance, but scarcely ar- 
ranged, and not at all digested, mixed 
with important materials imperfectly 
given, and indications of information 
not fully traced out. 

In some cases Mr. Faulkner has 
copied from Lysons, without altera- 
tion, passages which read as if they 
applied to the present time. Thus, in 
p- 231, of the heiresses of Richard Long, 
esq. “one is married to William 
Vashell, esq. and the other to George 
Harding, esq.” (so, though correctly 
Hardinge in the next line). But Mr. 
Hardinge died in 1816, and his wife 
must have long since followed. 

In p. 386, he speaks (again from 
Lysons) of “ the ate Duke of Devon- 
shire, who married Lady Charlotte 
Boyle.” He died in 1764. 

other places, extracts from se- 


* See July, 1842, p. 67. 
x] 





veral authors follow one another 
without any marks of conclusion or 
commencement, and almost run into 
one another,—as in p. 285, the pam- 
phlet on the battle of ‘Turnham 
Green, and the passage from Fuller’s 
Worthies. Sometimes the same story 
is begun twice over, as that of James 
Ralph in p. 347, repeated in p. 354. 
At p. 253, after a statement that Sir 
Thomas Frowick, Lord Chief Justice, 
was the son of Sir Thomas Frowick, 
alderman of London, who died in 1485, 
a note is added, stating that he was 
the son of Thomas Frowick, esquire, 
and was made Chief Justice in the 
18th year of King Henry I! 
Wherever the Latin language oc- 
eurs, whether in records or in epi- 
taphs, the blunders are perpetual; 
and it becomes too evident, that the 
author, never a scholar, has not been 
self-instructed during his long devo- 
tion to topography and archeology, 
whilst in the present instance he 
has not obtained such competent as- 
sistance as he may have enjoyed in his 
earlier works. It seems as if his ma- 


nuscript had been left to its fate in 
the hands of an ignorant printer, the 


book is so full of the most obvious 
instances of careless revision. 

In copying epitaphs any one may 
with care be exact; but even in this 
simple matter Mr. Faulkner’s inaccu- 
racy is most palpable. To point out 
the errors in the Latin inscriptions 
would detain us too long; they are 
almost as numerous as the lines, and 
are too obvious to any one acquainted 
with the language. One, in p. 58, 
might puzzle a scholar ; it is Annorum 
for Annarum, meaning two children 
named Anne. But even many proper 
names are miscopied. For instance, 
among those at Chiswick, in one epi- 
taph, (p. 328,) the name Vade is three 
times misprinted “ Wade,” with “ Har- 
dington” twice for Hardingstone, and 
“Wollerton” for Wolterton. In. p. 
324 the same is misprinted “ Wotter- 
ton.” Another name is given, “Ca- 
samajor” and “Cassamajor,” both 
wrong, for Casamaijor. The epitaphs 
of M‘Tavish and Penderleath, placed 
together on the chancel wall, are sepa- 
rated in the book by five pagesy though 
Mrs. Penderleath was mother of the 
M‘Tavishes. What is worse than all, 
is this addition to the epitaph of Grif- 
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fith in p. 829: “ Ralph Griffiths, aged 
83 years, buried Oct. 5, 1833.” This 
is a gloss of the copyist, forming no 
part of the inscription, and a very 
blundering one, for it relates to a 
member of another family, and even a 
different name. Moreover, Dr. Ralph 
Griffiths died in 1803, not 1833. 

Even figures are wrong, as Mrs. 
Pyke (p. 332), “1818, aged 71 years,” 
instead of “1838, aged 76;” Dr. 
Moody (p. 334), “1805” instead of 
1815; and Ugo Foscolo (p. 339), 
“1817” instead of 1827. 

So far of the epitaphs at Chiswick. 
We have partly examined those at Eal- 
ing, and find them equally defective, 
as, besides many minor deviations, the 
names of Morison, de Lancey, de Silva, 
and Pakenham mis-spelt; and dates, 
1828 (p. 191) for 1826, 1793 (p. 199) 
for 1790; and ages, 74th (p. 192) for 
72d, 59 (p. 196) for 39. We have 
found also that several important epi- 
taphs at Ealing are omitted, particu- 
larly of those in the churchyard. When 
it 1s remembered how much monu- 
mental inscriptions are liable to decay, 
and how much better they are pre- 
served in books, this inaccuracy is 
doubly to be lamented. We have 
known printed copies of epitaphs 
brought as genealogical evidence in 
courts of law; but copies burdened 
with such errors as Mr. Faulkner’s 
would never be received as trust- 
worthy. It is only our duty in the 
present instance to say that the epi- 
taphs Mr. Faulkner has published are 
not to be depended upon without veri- 
fication on the spot. 

The singular inscription on the 
churchyard wall at Chiswick, that the 
Earl of Bedford made it in 1623, to 
protect “the wardrobe of Goddes 
saintes from violateing by swine and 
other prophanation,” is misprinted 
Duke of Bedford, and then the author 
corrects his own error by remarking 
that there was no Duke until 1694! 

The heraldry is generally omitted, 
or when inserted is printed very igno- 
rantly. We have not space to specify 
instances, but will merely notice that 
of the four quarterings of the Berkele 
arms, engraved at p. 64, the second is 
Brotherton, not Mowbray, and the 
fourth Mowbray, not FitzAlan. 

But in other gg Faulkner is 
not more accurate. . 345 he says 

Gent. Maa, Vor. Xx , , 


two boys and twenty girls of the cha- 
rity school at Chiswick are clothed ; 
more probably it is twenty of either 
Sex. 

The subscription mentioned in p. 
384 was raised in the winter of 1816- 
17, not “during the great frost of 
1813-14.” 

The date of rebuilding the parson- 
age in p. 308 is a misprint, 1658 for 
1638; and so is one of the Vicars’ 
names, (p. 309,) Cohan forCoham. The 
church tower is only sixty feet high, 
not eighty; and what does Mr. Faulk- 
nermean by stating that it “is crowned 
with a figure of St. Nicholas, the pa- 
tron saint ;” for we can see no such 
thing. 

But lower in the same page is some- 
thing still more extraordinary : “ Over 
the communion table is painted the 
credence table in four divisions.” We 
can assure Mr. Faulkner that he must 
not expect to be elected an honorary 
member of the Cambridge Camden 
Society until he acquires more “Ca- 
tholic” notions, though we will not 
say that his application of the term 
might not be as worthy of acceptance 
as their own. 

In p. 298 he tells us that corporalia 
covered the water instead of the wafer ; 
in p. 303 that the prebend of Chiswick 
is left to the Dean and Chapter of 
Westminster, instead of leased. 

The sense of passages in contracted 
Latin, and even that of contracted 
English, is presented as a puzzle to 
the reader, and sometimes words are 
entirely altered in sense, as clericus to 
cliens in p. 251; and parish priest in 
p- 62 to something very extraordinary ; 
whilst others are wholly unintelligible 
as at p. 289. 

But what we are as much inclined 
to blame as anything is the perpetual 
mis-spelling of names, whether they oc- 
cur as authors, as Seward (p. 147), 
Dibdin (p. 268, though right in p. 
269), Cary * (p. 364), Tickell (p. 433), 
and Sir T. Phillipps (p. 460); or ar- 





* Of this clever and amiable person, 
the late Rev. H. F. Cary, the translator 
of Dante, it may be mentioned (as it is 
unnoticed by Mr. Faulkner,) that he was 
for some time Curate and afterwards Lec- 
turer of Chiswick, where he resided in the 
house formerly inhabited by Hogarth, 
which he had — Mr, Cary had 

2 
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tists, as Thom (p. 257), Chantrey and 
Baily (p. 433); or other names that 
arise in course of his historical narra- 
tive, as Newdigate (pp. 38, 39), Hony- 
wood (p. 39), Cottington (p. 147), 
Sturges (p. 181), Copland (pp. 255, 
257, though right in p. 192), Soilleux 
(p. 347), &c. &c. In 247 he speaks 
of the Duke of Marlborough and Argyle. 
Tn p. 465 of “ Toliman, third King of 
Persia” for Solyman the Third. Nay, 
so lost is he to names and titles, even 
of his own time, that among his ac- 
knowledgments in the Preface he re- 
turns thanks to Charles George Young, 
esq. Garter King of Arms, and Henry 
Ellis, esq. Principal Librarian of the 
British Museum, though the former 
was knighted nearly four years ago, 
and the latter thirteen. In p. 60 Mr. 
Nicholas Carlisle, Sec. S.A. is styled 
G. N. Carlisle, esq. 

We have left ourselves entirely 
without space to cull the original pro- 
fandities and beauties of Mr. Faulk- 
ner’s book, such as when, with an ex- 

ression equally decided and guarded, 
e says, 
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“Tt is a well known fact, but which has 
scarcely been adverted to, that all the pre- 
sent towns and villages appear to have ex- 
isted from the Saxon times.” gx%nyveeaigys 


Or when he informs us that George 
the Second used to delight in the 
aspect of Brentford, because it re- 
minded him of his old German towns; 
or the following relishing morceau on 
the etymology of Cheesewick : 


“ There is a tradition, that within the 
last hundred years a very considerable 
mart, or fair for cheese, was annually held 
in the field called the Great Downs, nearly 
opposite the Duke of Devonshire. 


Now we assure Mr. Faulkner that 
it has been more with sorrow than 
with any pleasure that we have en- 
countered his many lapses in taste, 
judgment, and attention; but if some 
of his readers, as some probably will, 
should turn over his pages merely to 
amuse themselves at his expense, we 
think they must still close it with the 
old exclamation, that, “after all, the 
cheese is best.” 





Fasting not a Christian Duty. By J. 
C. Knight.—The object of this pamphlet 
is to show from Scripture that fasting is 
not a duty absolutely enjoined by autho- 
rity, though it may be beneficially and 
wisely practised; and the object of the 
author is rather to vindicate the non- 
observance of fasting, than to attempt to 
dissuade from its observance. If any one 





been reader and afternoon preacher at 
Berkeley Chapel, John-street, Berkeley- 
square, for between two and three years, 
when he came to be curate at Chiswick, 
in the last week of April, 1814, and re- 
signed in March, 1816, in consequence of 
the illness of his only daughter, whom he 
was desirous of removing to a warmer 
climate,—an intention which was frustrated 
by her death, before it could be carried 
into execution. This loss so greatly af- 
fected him, that he did not return to his 
house at Chiswick until the spring of 1819, 
soon after which he was appointed after- 
noon lecturer of the parish, and continued 
such until the latter end of 1824 or begin- 
ning of 1825, when he became assistant 
minister of the Savoy Chapel in the Strand. 
These particulars of his personal history 
may be recorded in addition to the memoir 
of his literary works given on his death in 
our number for Oct. 1844, p. 436, 


think he ought to fast, let him fest. He 
may doubtless do so innocently, as well 
as superstitiously ; but let him not think 
it so manifest a duty as to suppose that he 
who fasts not must of necessity sin against 
conviction. The tract is carefully written, 
and well worthy of perusal. 

Reasons why we should not Revise the 
Liturgy; in answer to ‘ Revise the Li- 
turgy,”’ by a Peer. By the Hon. and Rev. 
S. Best.—We have only to say in regard 
to this tract, that, whoever the peer is 
whose work has provoked this reply, it 
is most judiciously and completely an- 
swered. 


The Wreck of the Roscommon. By 
Stephen Prentis.—A poem written in the 
style and measure of Byron’s Beppo, and 
not without some of the cleverness and 
humour that distinguished the prototype. 
But we advise the author, in his next pro- 
duction, to choose a subject which admits 
more variety of description, and more 
gaiety of sentiment ; for this ong mockery 
of woe in the present poem is too often 
painful: and further, let him dismiss all 
recollection of his predecessor’s writings, 
and trust to his own native strength : and, 
lastly, he must review his own poem, not 
with the indulgent eye of a parent, but 
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with the severity and strictness of a critic, 
before he commits it to the press. If he 
will have courage to follow our advice in 
these matters, we have little doubt but 
that he will give to the public what will 
be received well by them, and do honour 
to his own genius. In thd present poem 
we like the little pathetic touches the best, 
and much prefer them to 


The captain, who was known to be a thorough 
Good sailor, though at times too bold he was, 

Was none of those that, giving way to sorrow, 
Sit down and wring their hands, and cry 

Alas! 

But, like Mordante, Earl of Peterborough, 
Was regular at once, and busy as 

A London landlord with his drunken waiters, 

Or Sir 8S. Hood among the alligators, &c. 


Edrie the Saxon; a Tragedy in three 
Acts.— Whenever we wish to get a good 
idea of a tragedy, and have not time to go 
regularly through it, we always turn to 
the conclusion, for there is the essence of 
the whole concentrated. Accordingly, in 
this we find, The guards approaching Sir 
Egbert, who hurls them back with super- 
human strength— 


Off, slaves! No Norman steel shall stain my 
breast ; 
Thus I defy ye all! thus balk your fury! 


Drawing a dagger, stabs himself. He 
then addresses the dagger, 

Dear Saxon friend! come, free my captive soul! 
Thus! Thus! 

He is about to plunge it a second time 
in his heart, when Edith rushes in with a 
wild scream, and receives the stroke. 

Oh! hold him! hold him! Father, stay thy 
hand! 
SIR EGBERT. 
Oh, God! Thy blood is on me, Edith! 
EDITH. 
Oh! may that blood efface the spot of shame! 
De—ar fa—ther!——Oh! [Dies.] 
SIR EGBERT. 
Off! off! In life or death we part not!—Oh! 


Then Lord Hugh whispers in the king’s 
ear, and soon after the curtain drops. We 
do not at all know who the author of this 
play is: we have heard the publisher 
himself surmised. It would make an excel- 
lent amateur tragedy for Messrs. Dickens 
and Foster; and the former gentleman 
would have a good opportunity of reta- 
liating on his blood-thirsty adversary in 
his last encounter. 


Observations on the present State of 
our National Defences. By Lord Vis- 
count Ranelagh.—The object of this very 
judicious little tract is to show in what a 
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different situation Great Britain is, as re- 
gards her security from invasion, since the 
invention of steam navigation, from what 
she previously was ; and in consequence the 
author urges on the Government the neces- 
sity of guarding our coasts by fortifications, 
numerous war-steamers, and a larger sup- 
ply of artillery. The next war will as- 
suredly be a war of invasion; and how 
comparatively easy that now is, or rather 
will be, to the French, who, from their 
great fortified war garrison at Paris, can 
in a few hours transmit a hundred thousand 
soldiers to Brest, and, in a few hours more, 
land them on our coasts,—Lord Ranelagh 
shows, we must say, to our conviction. 
There is one point, however, among his 
propositions, which we feel assured will 
not turn out, as he seems to think, suc- 
cessfully, and form an element of our 
strength in case of foreign attack. We 
mean the arming of our peasantry. Alas! 
what patriotism they have once had, when 
they were ‘‘bold,”’ and their ‘‘ country’s 
pride,’ has long been fled ; and they would 
be a most doubtful and dangerous auxiliary 
to rely on. The union house, and not a 
French battery, would be their point of 
attack; and the utmost we could hope 
from them would be, a peaceable and pas- 
sive neutrality. 


The English Church not a Schism, &c. 
By Rev. W. B. Baxter, A.M.—Although 
it is not in our power to give any analytic 
sketch of the subjects discussed or alluded 
to in this pamphlet, yet we may express 
our concurrence in its doctrines, and our 
approbation of the discretion, judgment, 
and temper in which it is written. We 
allude first to the author’s sentiments re- 
garding the Church of Rome, and the as- 
sumed supremacy of the Pope, and to the 
feelings with which he regards her: ‘ It 
is one thing to perceive that a sister has 
yielded to temptation, and lament her fall. 
It is another to join a spiteful and irre- 
verent crew, blinded with party feeling, 
and drunk with self-conceit, in making 
songs upon her.”” The observations on 
the theology of Dr. Arnold and Mr. B. 
White, commencing at p. 37, are well 
worthy of attention, as are also the judg- 
ments passed by the author on the system 
and views of the evangelical party in the 
church,—of the Liverpool branch of it, — 
and of Mr. Baptist Noel, in his monstrous 
tract on Unity. As a just and sound ex- 
position of the principles of our Protestant- 
Catholic Church, clear at once from Romish 
superstition and from evangelical latitudi- 
narianism, we are sure that the above tract 
may be read and considered with advantge : 
and it must also be added, that the subject, 
though it often turns on points of belief, 
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and variety of opinion, yet is of the great- 
est practical importance, as regards the 
religion of the individual, or the institu- 
tions of the country. 





The Torch, an Edinburgh periodical, 
has been sent us for review. Now, we do 
not undertake to review our contempo- 
raries ; but we cannot, in the present in- 
stance, abstain from expressing our repro- 
bation of the mode of procedure with 
which this aspirant sets out. After it had 
been announced in one number of the 
Torch, that Mr. Dickens’s ‘ Cricket on 
the Hearth,” was sufficiently popular, and 
consequently so valuable to its owner, as 
to command an instant sale of 15,000 
copies, in the next number of the Torch 
that tale was inserted entire. In a later 
number is this unaccountable announce- 
ment.— 

“ Tue Rev. H. J. Topp.—Mr. Todd, 
known on this side of the Atlantic as the 
editor of Johnson’s Dictionary, died lately 
in America, (!!!) at an advanced age.” 

And in p. 83, we find the often contra- 
dicted foolery that the first English news- 
paper was printed in 1588. ‘‘ The Torch’’ 
is evidently a very smoky one. 





The Young Composer. By James Corn- 
well.—A handy book of well-set progres- 
sive exercises in English composition. 





The Life and Pontificate of Leo X. 
By William Roscoe. (European Library, 
No.4.) 8v0. pp. xxix. 482.—We are glad 
to see that these elegant volumes follow as 
consecutively as possible in respect of sub- 
jects. The republication of Mr. Roscoe’s 
Lorenzo de’ Medici, which formed the first 
number, must have caused a wish for an 
early perusal of his other celebrated work, 
the Life of Leo X. It will be comprised 
in two volumes, with the same editorial 
arrangement as before in regard of the 
notes, all, excepting references, being 
transferred to the end, and the principal 
Latin, French, and Italian portions being 
translated. Those of Count Luigi Bossi’s 
Italian translation are now added, and, 
though it is not specially mentioned in 
the advertisement, we perceive that’ M.: 
Henry’s French translation has also been 
consulted. A bold medallion portrait of 
Leo X is prefixed, and the original Index 
has been enlarged. Superfluous as it 
might almost seem to praise a work of 
such established celebrity, yet, as a genera- 
tion has grown up since it first appeared, 
we may observe, that the French biblio- 
grapher, Brunet, says distinctly, ‘‘ Ces 
deux ouvrages de M. Roscoe sont estimés;’’ 
and the Biographie Universelle Classique 
(which must not be confounded with the 
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voluminous Biographie Universelle) refers 
its readers, under the head of Leo X, 
“a4 I’ excellente histoire..... publiée par 
William Roscoe.’”’ We cannot close this 
notice, without remarking, that the pro- 
jector appears to have found the medium 
between two modes of publication, the 
too expensive, and the too cheap; the one of 
which makes books inaccessible generally, 
while the other degrades the name of a 
library. For our own part, with a dis- 
like of both extremes, we have reason to 
be satisfied with the executionof this series , 
so far as it has proceeded. 





Plain Lectures on St. Matthew's Gos- 
pel. By the Hon. and Rev. C. Perceval. 
4 vols.—We are inclined to place these 
among the best discourses of the kind that 
have lately been before us. They are in- 
tended for that class of persons of which 
a village congregation usually consists ; 
not bright in understanding, possessing 
little verbal knowledge, and not having 
feelings easily or permanently affected. 
What is addressed to such persons must 
be both clearly and forcibly enounced ; and 
if their attention can be roused and inter- 
est excited, there will be little difficulty in 
expounding the truths and doctrines of 
scripture, in a manner intelligible to them. 
For such a purpose we think Mr. Perce- 
val’s Lectures to be well suited, and to 
form a good model for younger and less- 
experienced preachers. In merit they are 
so much on an equality, that it would be 
useless to attempt to discriminate between 
them ; but this, however, we are bound to 
observe, that there appears to be no party 
language, no favourite and predominant 
school of theology, pervading them, but a 
sound and sober exposition of the true and 
acknowledged doctrines of the Established 
Church—not leading to either extreme. 
It would be painful to suppose that such 
discourses as these to have been preached, 
and have not produced much beneficial 
effect ; for if they have failed, (though we 
have no cause for supposing so,) we should 
be at a loss to know in what manner the 
spirit of evil and the world is to be at- 
tacked, and how a preacher of righteous- 
ness is to reform a gainsaying people. 





Margavet ; or the Gold Mine. From 
the French of Elie Berthet.—This is a 
translation of a work called ‘‘La Mine 
d’Or.”’ It is a strange, wild, romantic 
tale, consisting of singular adventures and 
numerous improbabilities of fiction, that 
could not have been let pass by any judi- 
cious writer. The translator thinks that 


it is written in a spirit so different to that 
which generally pervades the writings of 
our lively neighbours, that no apology 
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need be offered for its production in an 
English form, even to that class of readers 
who are the most rigid condemners of the 
present French school of romance. So 
far it is true, that it is not so monstrous 
as Victor Hugo’s volcanic ejections, nor 
8o profligate as the trash of some of his 
contemporaries; but it is a poor fiction, 
an idle, unnatural invention ; and ‘‘ unna- 
tural, improbable, and impossible” might 
be written on every chapter. Fancy a 
Cumberland squire having a rich gold 
mine on his estate, only known to himself 
and his daughter, working it with his own 
hands, sending the produce to a banker at 
Whitehaven, and spending incredible sums 
in the neighbourhood, without any one 
knowing where his source of wealth arose ; 
such is Margaret ! 





The Words of a Believer. By the 
Abbé de la Mennais. 1l6mo. pp. 119.— 
A translation of the Paroles d’un Croyant, 
which made so much noise about twelve 
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years ago. We select two specimens :— 
1. The Abbé remarks of our Saviour, 
that ‘‘ He did not choose hangmen as his 
apostles,” (p. 77,) a truth, which we do 
not remember to have seen so plainly 
urged before. 2. He makes Satan the 
author of ‘* Passive Obedience.’’ (p. 100.) 
There are many striking observations in 
the book; it is a mixture of honey and 
vinegar. 





Liesli, a Swiss Tale, from the German 
of Clauren.—Heinrich and Blanca, or 
the Three Brothers. Post @vo. pp. 68.— 
We are growing old for reading works of 
fiction, so as to do justice to them; at 
least our taste for hermits, &c. is gone ; 
and as we have no competent readers of 
fiction at hand to give us his or her report 
we shall merely say, that this is one of the 
numbers of Mr. Burns’s ‘‘ Fireside Li- 
brary,’’ which is already well known asa 
series of similar works. 





LETERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 

Feb. 1. The two annual prizes of 
£25 each, left by the Rev. Robert Smith, 
D.D. Master of Trinity college, to two 
commencing Bachelors of Arts, the best 
proficients in Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy, were adjudged to 

1, Hensley, Lewis (Senior Wrangler) 

Trinity college. 
2. Sandeman, Archibald (egual as 3rd 
Wrangler) Queen’s college. 





ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 
Jan. 29. At a special general meeting, 
a motion by Mr. Jerdan, which had been 
adopted and recommended by the Council, 
was considered and confirmed, to repeal 
certain bye-laws of the society, and from 
the beginning of the present year to fix the 
fee of admission at three guineas, and the 
annual subscription at two guineas, instead 
of five guineas for the former and three 
for the latter, which had subsisted since 
1826, elder members paying only two 
guineas per annum. ‘This was recom- 
mended, on the grounds of equalisation and 
expediency : and the fitness of the time for 
the measure was pointed out, when by 
coming into the receipt of the late Dr. 
Richards’ legacy of 5000/., the interest of 
which is directed to be expended in pub- 
lishing ancient and valuable inedited ss., 
the society will have it in its power to 
continue the presentation of unique works 
to every one of its members, thus admitted 


at a moderate cost. It was anticipated 
that a boon of this literary interest would 
have a great effect in recruiting the body 
with able coadjutors and lovers of litera- 
ture. After some observations from the 
seconder, Mr. W. Tooke, the Rev. Dr. 
Spry, Mr. Clissold, Mr. Hallam, and 
others, the necessary resolutions were put 
and carried unanimously. 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF BELGIUM. 

By a new organization of the Royal 
Society of Belgium, it has become a 
‘* Royal Academy of Sciences, Literature, 
and the Fine Arts.’’ The Class of Letters, 
at a recent meeting, elected twelve of its 
distant members :—in England, Mr. Hal- 
lam and Sir Henry Ellis; in France, MM. 
Mignet, Guizot, and Arthur Dinaux; in 
Germany, Heeren, Warnkeenig, and 
Ranke ; in Holland, M. Van Limburg 
Branwere; in Denmark, M. Rafn; in 
Italy, Signor Gioberti; in Spain, Don 
Miguel Salva and Don Ramon de la Sagra. 
The Class of the Fine Arts has elected 
more than one half of the fifty foreign 
members to which the sections are seve- 
rally limited. In the division of Painting 
—Landseer of London; Horace Vernet, 
Ary Scheffer,and Paul Delaroche, at Paris; 
Cornelius, at Berlin; and Kaulbach, at 
Munich. In Sculpture,—Macdonald, in 
London; Schadow and Rauch, at Berlin ; 
Pradier, Rude, and Ramey, at Paris. In 
Architecture—Prof, Donaldsop, our coun- 
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tryman; Fontaine, at Paris; Von Klenze, 
at Munich. In Engraving-—-Wyon, of 
London; the Baron Desnoyers, MM. 
Forster and Barre the elder, in Paris. In 
Music—Rossini, at Bologna; Meyerbeer, 
at Berlin; Auber and Spontini, in Paris ; 
Daussoigne- Méhul, Director of the Con- 
servatory, at Liége. For the departments 
of the Sciences and Letters in their rela- 
tion to the Fine Arts—Bock, at Brussels ; 
Passavant and Dr. David, at Frankfort. 
The first Class of the same Institute 
(the Scientific) has offered a prize, to con- 
sist of a gold medal, value 500 florins, and 
be awarded, if it shall have been earned, 
in 1847, on a subject of which the pro- 
gramme is published as follows :—*‘ It is 
ascertained, by the researches of philoso- 
phers, that the comet discovered at Rome, 
by M. de Vico, on the 22nd of August, 
1844, is remarkable for the shortness of 
its revolution around the sun. ‘The Class 
demands, then, a new determination of the 
elements of its elliptic orbit, based on all 
the trustworthy observations hitherto 
made upon that star—and on a calcula- 
tion of the perturbations to which its mo- 
tion is subjected. It requires a determi- 
nation, as close as the existing state of 
science permits, of the elliptical elements 
of the comet’s orbit for its next appear- 
ance, with an ephemeris constructed upon 
those elements. And it further requires 
to have a decision, if possible, as to whe- 
ther any apparitions of the same comet 
have been observed in former times.”’ 





ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. 

Feb. 12. At the annual meeting of the 
Astronomical Society, the following gen- 
tlemen were elected as Officers and Council 
for the ensuing year :—President, Captain 
W. H. Smyth, R.N.—Vice-Presidents, 
S. H. Christie, esq., B. Donkin, esq., T. 
Galloway, esq., Rev. R. Main.—Treasu- 
rer, G. Bishop, esq.—Secretaries, W. 
Rutherford, esq., Rev. R. Sheepshanks.— 
Foreign Secretary, Sir J. F. W. Her- 
schel, Bart.—Council, G. B. Airy, esq., 
Astronomer Royal, S. M. Drach, esq., 
Rev. G. Fisher, J. R. Hind, esq., M. J. 
Johnson, esq., J. Lee, esq., A. De Mor- 
gan, esq., E. Riddle, esq., W. Simms, 
esq., Lieut. W. S. Stratford, R. N. 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

Jan. 20. The Annual General Meeting 
was held, Sir John Rennie, President, in 
the chair, when the following officers 
and council were elected: —Sir John 
Rennie, President; W. Cubitt, J. 
Field, J. M. Rendel, and J. Simpson, 
Vice Presidents; 1. K. Brunel, B. Cubitt, 
J. Locke, J. Miller, W. C. Mylne, R. 
Stephenson, J. Taylor, J. F. Bateman, 
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Sir J. Macneill, and T. Sopwith, Mem- 
bers; Lieut.-Col. Colquhoun and S. M. 
Peto, Associates. The Annual Report 
announced the position of the Institution 
to be flourishing in every respect. 

Telford medals were presented to 
Messrs. P. C. Delagarde and G. Edwards ; 
and premiums of books to Messrs. Vul- 
liamy, Bodmer, and Redman for papers 
read last year at the meetings. On the 
subject of premiums, the council have 
resolved, That, in future, no individual’s 
premiums should be placed on the lists 
of the Institution, unless the capital from 
which the income is derived be vested in 
the trustees of the Institution in the same 
manner as the Telford Fund. It was, 
however, recommended to the succeeding 
council that, in future, stated and pro- 
portionate sums should be contributed by 
the several members of council, to be 
offered as council premiums for ade- 
quately rewarding meritorious papers 
which have been read at the meetings. 

Memoirs were given of the deceased 
members, Mr. Atkinson and Lieut. E. N. 
Kendall, R.N. 

On presenting the Annual Report, the 
council explained the intention in pro- 
posing modifications of the existing bye- 
laws. From the statement, it appears 
that the present bye-laws are based upon 
a code of regulations framed when the 
Charter was granted, and by these the 
Institution has been governed since 1828. 
The great progress, however, made by the 
profession of engineering demanded cer- 
tain modifications, which have been made, 
from time to time, by the council, but 
always within the meaning of the actual 
laws. These they now seek to incorporate 
in the code of laws, in order that all the 
members may be cognizant of them. It 
is proposed that the Members should form 
the first class, the Associates the second, 
and the Graduates the third class—the 
latter being assimilated to the student- 
class of other societies. The Associates 
are raised to the second class on account 
of their acknowledged value in the society, 
and the efficient aid at all times given by 
them in every step tending to the advance- 
ment of the profession. Since the for- 
mation of the society only two Presidents, 
Mr. Telford and Mr, Walker, have filled 
the chair; the former for fourteen, and 
the latter for ten years: under them the 
Institution made rapid strides, but this 
increase of importance brought with it 
the necessity for an alteration in its con- 
stitution. The extension of the body; 
the introduction into it of many members 
qualified in every respect to fill the chair 
with credit to themselves and benefit to 
the society, rendered a change of Presi-~ 
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dents inevitable. Last session, Sir John 
Rennie was elected. It was now proposed 
that the President should be changed 
every two years, in order to secure a rota- 
tion of the office among the members, and 
render the attainment of the post an object 
of ambition and an incentive to industry 
and perseverance among the younger 
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members of the profession. Some oppo- 
sition was expressed to these views of the 
council, which, however, appeared to 
meet the wishes of the majority; and the 
council announced their intention of pre- 
senting the proposed modifications for the 
discussion of a special meeting of mem- 
bers summoned for January 27th. 





ARCHITECTURE. 


INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 

Dec. 15. W. Tite, esq. V. P. in the 
chair. 

The chairman read an elaborate no- 
tice of the proceedings taken in building 
the original Exchange, by Sir Thomas 
Gresham, and the Exchange built after the 
great fire in 1666, as derived from the 
records of the Corporation of London and 
the Mercers’ Company. Mr. Tite also 
gave an interesting account of the anti- 
quities discovered in preparing for the 
foundations of the present building, and 
exhibited a number of them. When the 
workmen began to destroy the foundations 
of the west wall of the merchants’ area of 
the Old Exchange, it was found that that 
wall was placed partly on some remains of 
Roman building, evidently undisturbed, 
and these remains apparently rested on 
the native gravel. The Roman work was 
a wall and a sort of pedestal, which 
crossed the ground obliquely from the 
south-west to the north-east, the pedestal 
being stuccoed and moulded, and having 
the mouldings painted with an ornament. 
Where the Roman work ceased to afford 
a foundation for the walls of the Exchange, 
oak piles had been driven in, and sleep- 
ers laid on the heads of those piles. The 
substratum, however, in this latter case, 
was a black mud; and upon proceeding 
further, it was found that the Roman work 
itself, as well as the wall, had been founded 
on a very large pit, or pond, irregular in 
its shape, but about 50 ft. in length from 
north to south, 34 ft. from east to west, 
and 13 ft. in depth below the bottom of 
the concrete, being in fact sunk through 
the gravel right down to the clay. This 
pit was filled with hardened mud, in which 
were immense quantities of bones of sheep, 
much broken, with a few of the bones and 
horns of stags, very numerous fragments 
of the red Roman pottery, commonly 
called Samian ware, pieces of glass and 
glass vessels, broken lamps, some sandals 
and other‘articles of leather, and all the 
usual rubbish that might accumulate in a 
pond left to fill up in a course of years, 


Of the contents of this spot some account 
was shortly after published by Mr. C. R. 
Smith, F.S.A. in the Archwologia. 
Amidst the mass were about fifteen cop- 
per coins ; two of them of the Emperor 
Vespasian, the remainder of the Emperor 
Domitian ; besides several copper, iron, 
and wooden styles, used for writing on 
waxen tablets, together with one or two of 
the tablets themselves, one of which is 
perfect ; and a strigil, used in the Roman 
baths, of mixed metal, and in good pre- 
servation. 

Jan. 12. E. H. Kendall, esq. V.P. in the 
chair. A letter from Athens, addressed 
by George Knowles, esq. to Professor 
Donaldson, was read. It described the 
works lately effected there by the Arche- 
ological Society of Athens, an ample ac- 
count of which, to the summer of 1844, 
was inserted in our Magazine for August, 
1844, p. 191. The rubbish which en- 
cumbered the portico of the Erectheium 
in the shape of a powder magazine has 
since been cleared away. On the south 
side of the Parthenon, the society has 
removed the fallen fragments, and in 
doing so has shown the foundation wall 
to the depth of about ten feet. In 
the course of this work, two pieces of 
sculpture, forming part of the sacred pro- 
cession, which was round the cella, were 
turned up. A considerable part of the 
wall of the cella has been rebuilt, and 
most of the fragments in the interior of 
the Temple have been removed. There 
are evident traces of Doric columns, with 
marks of their fiutings, &c., visible on the 
floor of the interior. The diameter of 
these columns has been 3 feet 74 inches ¢ 
and on both sides it is clear there have 
been nine, counting from the east end, at 
which there is the remnant of a pilaster, 
the breadth of the diameter of the co- 
lumns. The Temple of Victory has also 
had the attention of the society, and it is 
now restored, as far as possible, with the 
sculptured frieze, &c. At present, the la- 
bours of the society are directed to clearing 
away the rubbish on the north gide of the 
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Propylea. In different parts of the Acro- 
lis several remains of walls, &c., have 
een discovered, probably of earlier tem- 
les. 
Mr. Britton then read a very interest- 
ing paper ‘‘ On the design, construction, 
and architectural characteristics of the 
collegiate chapel at Roslyn, Scotland ;’’ 
illustrated by a number of excellent draw- 
ings. Roslyn is a few miles south of Edin- 
burgh, and the chapel has been always 
supposed to have been founded by Wil- 
liam de St. Clair, in the 15th century. 

After tracing the history of the build- 
ing, Mr. Britton described its several 
parts, and pointed out peculiarities appa- 
rent, such as the singular character of the 
details, the varieties of arches, the crypt- 
like chamber connected with it at the east 
end, &c, A story was current, chiefly 
spread by Sir Walter Scott, that ten barons 
of the family were buried in the chapel or 
the crypt, but Mr. Burn had disproved it 
by causing an excavation, three feet wide, 
to be made from one end of the chapel to 
the other in the centre, and another in 
each aisle, all of them down to the foun- 
dation ; others also in the crypt, but no- 
thing was found. Mr. Fowler suggested 
(and the terms of the tradition bear him 
out) that the coffins were placed in the 
crypt above ground, and were carried off 
when the chapel was desecrated.—Mr. 
Donaldson was anxious to hear the style 
of the building accounted for. With ex- 
traordinary ‘richness of detail, there was 
great want of purity. In England, there 
was no Gothic building whereof the 
details were impure.—Mr. Godwin said it 
was difficult to account for the debased 
character of the details, without ascribing 
the building to a more recent date than 
that always given to it.—Mr. Billings 
mentioned, that a series of figures, similar 
to the ‘*Dance of Death,’’ had been 
recently discovered on one of the flat 
arches in the aisles. 

Jan. 26. J. B. Papworth, esq. V.P. 
A letter was read from Herr Zanth (ho- 
norary and corresponding member of the 
Institute), at Stuttgard, descriptive of a 
Casino, now nearly completed from his 
designs and under his superintendence, 
for the King of Wirtemburg. The struc- 
ture — named after the royal owner, 
-** Wilhelma,’’—is of stone, in the Mo- 
resque style, the courses of the masonry 
being coloured white, yellow, and red 
violet, and covered with copper, partly 
gilt. It is situated in a winter garden, in 
the midst of four conservatories, with 
porticoes, steps, terraces, and parterres ; — 
it consists of a vestibule, an Oriental 
court, with a fountain, a picture-gallery, 
a divan, a saloon, an eating-room and 
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appurtenances, a sleeping and dressing- 
room, and a bath with an arched roof, 
decorated with pendants. The conser- 
vatories and porticoes are of cast iron, 
very slender, and richly ornamented ;— 
in the same taste, the conservatories’ are 
divided into two aisles, containing various 
rare flowers, and abut against two pavi- 
lions, surmounted by glazed octangular 
cupolas, for tropical plants ;—the entire 
extent is about 350 feet ; at the end of the 
conservatories the porticoes commence, 
which form the inclosure of a flower- 
garden, for the private use of the king. 
Mr. C. Fowler, Fellow, on presenting 
some plans and designs relative to the 
proposed Thames Embankment and rail- 
way street, read a paper on the projected 
lines of Railway in the metropolis about to 
be submitted to Parliament. Mr. Fowler 
stated that he was indebted for most of 
the details to Mr. Austin, the engineer 
(Hon. Secretary to the Metropolitan Im- 
provement Society), who had been at 
considerable pains to prepare a plan of the 
whole of those lines for which the deposits 
had been completed. He need scarcely 
say, that there had been anumber of other 
schemes, which had not survived the fatal 
effects of the panic; of those that re- 
mained, it appeared from the plan that 
there were twenty-one different lines, 
comprising 100 miles of proposed railway, 
within a circle of five miles from St. 
Paul’s. The spaces scheduled for termini 
within a circle of fourteen miles of St. 
Paul’s, together with that necessary for 
the construction of so much of ‘the lines, 
constitute an area of little short of 200 
acres, being equal to that portion of Lon- 
don extending from High-street, White- 
chapel, to St. Paul’s Cathedral, included 
between Leadenhall-street, Cornhill, the 
Poultry, and Cheapside, on the north, and 
the river Thames on the south; nearly 
equal to one-third of the City, and little 
less than one-half of that devastated by 
the conflagration of 1666. On a mode- 
rate calculation, it would involve the de- 
struction of between 9,000 and 10,000 
houses, and cause an expenditure, for the 
purchase of property alone, of about 
fifteen millions sterling. Mr. Fowler 
stated, that a memorial on the subject had 
been forwarded to the First Commissioner 
of Woods and Forests by the Metro- 
politan Improvement Society, suggesting 
that the Metropolitan Improvement Com- 
mission should take the subject into their 
consideration at an early period ; and ob- 
served that it behoves not only all pro- 
fessional men, but all who desire to see a 
right direction given to this extraordinary 
movement, to assist in promoting the 
same, in order that this branch of railway 
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communication may be dealt with sepa- 
rately and distinctly, so that a compre- 
hensive and systematic plan may result 
from what at present is a heap of con- 
fusion, arising from the fact that each 
line has been separately laid down, without 
reference to, or the knowledge of, what is 
proposed by any other. Mr. Fowler 
alluded to the new principle of railway 
streets, and to the double object that 
the Thames Embankment and Railway 
Junction Company had in view in adopt- 
ing it, namely, that of carrying out a 
great public improvement in conjunction 
with the extension of railway communi- 
cation; likewise that, in the event of 
Government acceding to a separate and 
distinct consideration of metropolitan 
lines, an opportunity was at present af- 
forded which could never again occur, of 
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effecting the improvement of this great 
metropolis, as to salubrity, convenience, 
and splendour, without, probably, any 
sacrifice on the part of the Government. 
Mr. Fowler adverted to his design for 
carrying a railway over London-bridge, 
as one of the means proposed to connect 
the lines now terminated at the south end 
of the bridge with that projected through 
the City from Hungerford-market to the 
Blackwall line. This was proposed to be 
effected by the addition of arcades; co- 
vering the footways with iron framework, 
extended over the carriage-way to carry 
the rails: the former of these additions 
had been projected by him in one of 
the designs submitted to the House of 
Commons, when the reconstruction of the 
bridge was under consideration. 





ANTIQUARIAN 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Jan, 29. W.R. Hamilton, Esq. V. P. 
in the chair. 

John Comport, Esq. of Rochester, was 
elected a Fellow. Lord Albert Conyng- 
ham sent for exhibition some earthen 
vases of singular grotesque forms, brought 
from South America. Some vessels, some- 
what similar in fashion, are to be seen in 
the Museum of Economic Geology, in 
Craig’s Court, where the formation of a 
series of examples illustrative of fictile 
manufactures has been commenced. 

Edward Hailstone, esq. F.S.A. made a 
communication supplementary to the 
account of the monument of Robert Hal- 
lum, Bishop of Salisbury, at Constance, 
printed in the last part of the Arche- 
ologia. 

The first portion of a communication 
from Sir Harris Nicolas, on a subject of 
much interest, was then read, being ‘‘ An 
Inquiry into the origin of the device of 
the triple plume of ostrich feathers and 
the mottoes used by the Black Prince, 
which are to be seen amongst the orna- 
ments of his tomb in Canterbury Cathe- 
dral.’’ The ostrich feathers, now pecu- 
liarly_appropriated to the Prince of Wales, 
were formerly used as a badge or device 
by various branches of the royal family, 
both of the houses of York and Lancaster; 
their origin is still questionable. The 
received notion, that they were assumed 
in consequence of an incident which oc- 
curred at Cressy, is founded on no au- 
thority. “ 

Feb, 5. T. Amyot, esq. Treasurer, in the 

Gent. Mac, You. XXY, 
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chair. The reading of Sir H. Nicolas’s 
paper was continued. 


Mr. Whincopp of Woodbridge, Suffolk, ~ 


exhibited a number of drawings of early 
and medieval antiquities discovered in the 
neighbourhood of Colchester. 

Feb. 12. H. Hallam, esq. V. P. 

Nathaniel Gould, esq. of Tavistock. 
square was elected a Fellow of the Society. 

Thomas Wright, esq. F.S.A., communi- 
cated three inedited letters of Queen Henri- 
etta Maria, and three of Oliver Cromweil, 
copied from the originals in the archives 
of the Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres, 
at Paris. The former relate to the move- 
ments and designs of the exiled family 
between the period of the disastrous 
battle of Worcester and the elevation of 
Cromwell to the protectorate. As Mr, 
Wright observed, the reason why all their 
attempts at invasion failed (for these let- 
ters prove that Charles II. was preparing 
for another expedition to Scotland) was 
the connexion between Cromwell and 
Cardinal Mazarin, to whom the three 
letters of Cromwell were addressed. The 
earliest was a complimentary letter—the 
first apparently which Cromwell wrote 
to Mazarin, and dated the year before the 
protectorate: it is alluded to in some of 
the published correspondence of the time, 
but was not known to be in existence. 
The second is Cromwell’s reply to Maza- 
rin’s congratulations on his being made 
protector; and the third, written in La- 
tin, relates to the sending away of Maza- 
rin’s agent, who had been implicated in a 
royalist plot. 
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Feb. 19. W. R. Hamilton, esq. V.P. 
in the chair. 

James Pilbrow, esq. C. Eng. of Blooms- 
bury-square and Tottenham, was elected 
a Fellow of the Society. 

Mr. Blaauw communicated a brief ac- 
count of the discovery at Lewes of the 
Jeaden coffins containing the bones of 
Gundrada and William de Warenne. The 
coffin-lid of Gundrada was exhibited, to- 
gether with some objects which appeared 
to be of arather late date. Mr. Pettigrew, 
on the part of the British Archzological 
Association, exhibited a coloured drawing 
by Mr. M. A. Lower, of a marble effigy 
of a knight discovered at Lewes a few 
days since. 

A portion of a paper by the Rev. 
James Graves, of Borris in Ossory, on 
the Raths and Dunes in Ireland, was 
then read. 

The chairman informed the meeting 
that the council of the society, having 
taken into consideration the benefits that 
would arise from discussion, invited the 
members to make remarks after the read- 
ing of papers, and on the exhibition of 
antiquities. Dr. Bromet inquired whe- 
ther the council had taken into considera- 
tion the suggestion he had made for a ca- 
talogue of the objects in the collection of 
the society. The chairman stated that 
the catalogue was in progress. 





THE ARCH ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

The Archeological Institute held its 
secood public meeting, or conversazione, 
on the 30th Jan. Sir Richard Westmacott, 
R.A, in the chair. The names of the fol- 
lowiog honorary foreign members were 
announced: Mr, Wetherall of Seville, Dr. 
Morton of Philadelphia, MM. Guizot, 
Cousin, Mignet, Barthélemy, St. Hilaire. 
Sixtwen subscribing, and nine correspond- 
ing wnembers were enrolled. 

A letter was read from Mr. Edward 
Richardson, the sculptor, giving an ac- 
count of further excavations on the site of 
the Priory at Lewes, (which we shall notice 
distinctly.) 

Major-General Sir J. Woodford com- 
municated the discovery of a gold ring, 
with a cabalistic inscription, dug up on 
the field of Agincourt, where, some years 
since, he made extensive researches. 

Sir R. Westmacott exhibited two beauti- 
ful specimens of silversmith’s work of the 
17th century, a fork and spoon, designed 
in the style of the Florentine artists, in 
which the human form is combined with 
foliage. They were found with a quantity 
of hurnan bones, woollen cloths, &c. in an 
excavation in Berwick, and were probably 
buried in that spot during the plague. 

A letter was read from Mr. Tymms, 
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local secretary at Bury St. Edmund’s, 
calling attention to the ruinous state of 
the Norman Gate Tower there, built by 
Abbot Baldwin, a.p. 1095, to rescue which 
from impending ruin, a sum has been 
raised, not, however, yet adequate to meet 
the necessary expenses. 

Mr. Talbot exhibited a brass plate, stamp- 
ed in relief with a portrait attributed to 
George Villiers, first Duke of Bucking- 
ham, and supposed to have been used as 
his livery badge. 

Mr. Rhode Hawkins exhibited a Flem- 
ish wooden comb richly ornamented with 
pierced tracery, and inscribed with a motto, 
purchased at the sale of Dr. Nott’s an- 
tiquities, and probably of the early part 
of the sixteenth century. Mr. Doubleday 
exhibited a similar comb, and an interest- 
ing small ivory carving, representing a 
courtship, probably from some romance. 

The Marquess of Northampton exhibited 
an antique gem, with a Gothic legend on 
a silver setting, probably used as a seal 
during the fourteenth century. Two ex- 
amples of these singular adaptations of 
antique gems have been recently submit- 
ted to the committee by the Rev. E. J. 
Shepherd, Local Secretary. 

The Rey. J. Wilson, Fellow of Trin. 
college, Oxford, exhibited some encaustic 
tiles and other remains found at Odding- 
ton, Oxfordshire. showing by the fact of 
their discovery the true site of the Cister- 
cian Monastery of (tteleie, in that parish. 

J. W. Burgon, esq. exhibited a Roman 
brick found in making the foundations of 
the Post Office, St. Msrtin’s-le-Grand, in- 
scribed LON. The word LON occurs on 
the coins of Constantine and other late 
emperors, and has been considered by nu- 
mismatists to indicate Londinium as the 
place of mintage. This brick, therefore, 
is probably stamped in like manner with 
the name of the place of manufacture, 
London. 

A communication was read from Mr. 
Squire, of Cincinnati, America, relative to 
the mounds or earth-works of the Valley 
of the Mississippi, in which the writer 
gave reasons for his opinion, that they 
were, in many cases, not sepulchral, and 
that they were the work of a race long an- 
terior to the modern Indian tribes, and 
much more advanced in art and civiliza- 
tion, as appeared from the constructive 
skill displayed ix their mounds and mili- 
tary outworks, and the fashion of their im- 
plements, and pottery. 

Among the primeval antiquities exhi- 
bited were an interesting series of Celtic 
remains from the collection of Mr. Whin- 
copp, of Woodbridge, consisting chiefly 
of objects discovered in the eastern coun- 
ties, illustrating the progress of manufac- 
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tures, and the usages of almost every pe- 
riod. 

Mr. Alexander Nesbit communicated 
an account of four churches in Norfolk, 
which, from some peculiarities of structure 
and materials, he considered to be pro- 
bably specimens of Saxon architecture. 

A letter was read from the Rev. H. 
Longueville Jones, Local Sec., giving a 
report of the excavations, now actively 
carried on on the site of Segontium, and 
acknowledging the receipt of the subscrip- 
tion of 5/. granted by the committee of 
the Institute. Mr. Jones called attention 
to the state of the ancient walls of Caer- 
narvon, and expressed the hope that these 
remains of military architecture might not 
be suffered by the proprietors to fall into 
decay for want of such timely repairs as 
government had afforded to Caernarvon 
Castle. 

Feb. 13. The third meeting was held. 

Among the presents announced were, 
from John Buckler, esq, F.S.A., a large 
collection of sepulchral brasses, existing 
in Oxfordshire, Sussex, Berkshire, and 
other counties, forming a valuable addition 
to the series contributed to the Institute 
by Lieut. Newenham, Mr. Boyle, Mr. 
Brandram, and several other gentlemen ; 
by the Irish Archeological Society, four 
volumes, completing the series of their 
publications ; by Evelyn P. Shirley, esq. 
M.P., his work, “An Account of the 
Barony of Farney, and some antiquities 
found in Ireland.’’ 

Mr. Whincopp, of Woodbridge, exhibited 
two very interesting Saxon ear-rings dis- 
covered in Suffolk, one of twisted gold, 
resembling a specimen of Dr. Mantell’s 
collection. 

Mr. H. Farrer exhibited a number of 
fine specimens of enamel, executed pro- 
bably in the school of artists established 
at Limoges, by Francis the First ; the de- 
signs, which are of great beauty, were 
probably copied from the compositions of 
some of the great Italian painters of that 
day. Two plates of the earlier enamel, 
formed by filling the interstices of a champ 
. levé ground with vitreous paste, were also 
exhibited. 

An interesting conversation took place 
between Sir R. Westmacott, Mr. Talbot, 
and Mr. Westwood, on the period when 
this earlier style of enamelling was intro- 
duced into Europe by the Byzantine artists. 

Sir Philip de Grey Egerton brought for 
exhibition some Celtic and Roman remains 
found on his estate in Cheshire. 

The Rev. R. Gordon exhibited a draw- 
ing of a gold ornament, found on Cader 
Idris, and a drawing of a monstrance of 
the date of the fifteenth century, found in 
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a stone coffin at Hill Court, near Berke- 
ley, Gloucestershire. 

Mr. Talbot exhibited two small antique 
bronze figures—one a Caryatid, found at 
Athens, presenting traces of archaic man- 
ner in the design and treatment ; the other 
discovered at Nismes, and of late Roman 
times, rematkable for the unusual arrange- 
ment of the drapery and disposition of 
the arms. 

The Rev. H. T. Ellacombe exhibited 
the cast of a torques of very unusual 
fashion, which appears to have been orna- 
mented with jewels or vitreous pastes ; it 
was discovered at Wraxhall, in Somer- 
setshire. 

Mr. Westwood exhibited an Egyptian 
amulet of green porcelain, in the form of 
the god Typhon, found in the Thames, 
and tracings of the illuminations of the 
curious Anglo-Saxon missal of St. Guthlac, 
in the public library at Rouen. Mr. 
Westwood communicated an account of 
this manuscript, and of another in the 
same collection, and gave a list of the 
illuminations, which form a series of scrip- 
tural subjects. 

Mr. Black communicated a report of 
some excavations in the extensive prime- 
val lines and entrenchments on the hill of 
Caterthun, in Angusshire. 

Dr. Bromet exhibited drawings, by Mr. 
Archer, of the paintings recently discovered 
in Carpenters’ Hall, and of the statues 
formerly on Ludgate, supposed to repre- 
sent king Lud and his Queen. Sir R. 
Westmacott stated that these statues had 
been considered of great antiquity; but 
from the character of the costume, and 
other details, they were probably executed 
in the pseudo-classical style which pre- 
vailed in the 17th century. 

Mr. Hudson Turner communicated the 
discovery of the will of Hugh third Lord 
Neville, of Stoke Courcy, made at Acre, 
in Syria, a.p. 1267. This document is 
believed to be the only instance known of 
a will made by an English subject during 
the Crusades. It presents many interest- 
ing details illustrative of the character of 
the testator, and of his circumstances at 
the time when it was prepared. It is re- 
markable for the minute details into which 
the Lord Neville entered—wills of the 
thirteenth century being usually couched 
in very comprehensive terms, and it is 
valuable also as a curious specimen of the 
Anglo-French of the period. The will 
proves, moreover, that Hugh de Neville 
returned to the Holy Land after the 
triumph of Henry III. over the party of 
Simon de Montfort. 

It was announced that, in consequenee 
of the increasing interest expressed by the 
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members of the Institute in these meetings, 
and the want of sufficient room at the 
apartments of the Society to accommodate 
the number of persons who are desirous 
of attending, the next of these conversa- 
zioni would be held at the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, 25, Great George-street, 
Westminster. 

A subsidiary society has been established 
at Norwich, under the presidency of the 
Bishop of Norwich, to be called The Nor- 
folk and Norwich Archeological Society. 
Its books and antiquities are provisionally 
deposited in the Norwich Museum. 





ANTIQUITIES OF LEWES PRIORY. 

The discovery of a pit full of human 
bones, in the course of the continued ex- 
cavations among the ruins of this ancient 
monastery, has called forth another letter* 
of Mr. Blaauw, addressed to the Sussex 
Express, and to which we gladly give a 
more extended circulation.— 

‘¢ Sir,—Allow me to make a few re- 
marks upon the remarkable deposit of 
bones noticed in your paper of last week. 
It occupied about eleven feet in depth of 
the lower part of a circular pit, about nine 
feet in diameter, and seventeen feet deep, 
cut out of the solid chalk. The railway 
labourers removed from it twelve cubic 
yards of bones, mixed with earth, result- 
ing from the decomposition of the bodies, 
and one small spur was found among them. 
It was observed that the bones were all of 
full-grown persons, and it is evident that 
they had been buried at one time, and that 
a distant one, for the upper half of the pit, 
having been left void by the gradual decay 
and sinking of the bodies, had been again 
employed by the monks for the purpose 
of burial, and some simple entombments 
within rubble walls of chalk were found 
above the mass of bones, similar to many 
others in the adjacent ground. Under 
what circumstances so many persons were 
buried in this pit, must of course remain 
open to conjecture. From the fetid and 
sickening odor which the workmen ex- 
perienced on first disturbing them, some 
unrecorded plague may have caused its 
victims to be thus buried, but, there being 
no bones of young people, would contra- 
dict this supposition, as well as that of its 
being a sort of charnel house. The more 
general opinion refers these remains to the 
slaughter at the battle of Lewes, in 1264. 
The number so slain has been stated at 
various numbers, from 20,000, to the 
more probable one of 2,700, mentioned 
by the monk who wrote the Lewes Annals, 





* See the substance of his former com-~ 
munications in our Noy, magazine, p, 580, 
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The corpses were, of course, stripped of 
all arms or clothing, previous to their re- 
moval from the field of battle, as is the 
universal practice of camp-followers ; but 
there is not space for even the smallest 
number within this pit, and many large 
heaps of dead have been found upon the 
field of battle, at various times. In a 
manuscript of the King’s library (13 C. 
VI.), itis said, that ‘‘ the dead, according 
to the testimony of the monks, who buried 
their bodies, were six hundred.’’ The pit 
would certainly not contain more than this 
number, if so many; and it is clear that 
the monks must have made a selection 
from the slain. It is also possible, how- 
ever, that these may be the remains of the 
gallant band of unskilled Sussex peasants 
whom the Prior John de Cherlewe hastily 
gathered together, and led against the 
French invaders, in 1377, when they land- 
ed at Rottingdean. With the prior were 
two knights, John de Fallesly, and Tho- 
mas de Cheney, who shared his imprison- 
ment. The former, at his death, in 1392, 
bequeathed his body to be buried ‘‘ on the 
left hand of the image of St. Pancras, in 
the Priory.” The family of the latter had 
been benefactors to the Convent, Brighton 
being one of their donations to it. Accord- 
ing to Walsingham, 100 men perished in 
this skirmish with the French ; but Frois- 
sart says, that 200 were slain, and, perhaps, 
that number would best correspond to the 
size of the pit. The patriot Prior lived a 
prosperous gentleman some 20 years after 
‘this event, and may have rejoiced that the 
companions of his exploit were buried with- 
in the precincts of his Priory. The slight 
form of the spur found, does not accord 
with the more solid fashion of the 14th 
century. 

A few carved stones, some broken tiles, 
fragments of painted glass, and several 
yards of leaden pipes, are all the remnants 
of the noble structure of this Priory now 
left to the detection of the railway picks 
and spades. 

Well, indeed, might Henry the Eighth’s 
commissioner praise the destructive ener- 
gies of the seventeen Londoners whom he 
brought to pull down the Priory of Lewes, 
as ‘* men exercised much better than other 
men we find in the countrie.” ‘*Ten of 
them heweth the walls,’’ and effectively 
did their work. Perhaps inclination, as 
well as skill, was wanting among the Sus- 
sex labourers to make them less adroit 
in destroying the principal ornament of 
Lewes. Two of the strong iron wedges 
employed in breaking down the walls have 
been found among the ruins, well beaten 
and hammered about,—the rude, corroded 
emblems of a mighty change, surviving all 
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the finer works of art once on the spot. 
The excavations have lately assumed a 
very interesting character. By following 
out the traces of foundations eastward 
from the paved apartment (perhaps a ves- 
try), found six weeks ago, there now ap- 
pear the outlines of several semicircles, 
which seem to denote the chapels sur- 
rounding the east end of the great church, 
so long sought for in vain. It is to be 
hoped that the liberality of the public will 
authorise the continuance of these re- 
searches before the opportunity passes 
away for ever ; but it ought to be known 
that the necessary expenses attending them 
have already encroached much upon the 
small fund subscribed for the reinterment 
of Gundrada and William de Warenne, the 
railway company not having borne any 
part of the expense.” 





CHRISTIAN SEPULCHRES IN AFRICA. 

Aremarkable cavern has been discovered 
near Guelma, in Africa. It is formed in 
an immense calcareous rock, and has but 
one entrance, which is to the northward. 
It descends to a depth of 400 metres (the 
metre is abou; a yard) below the surface 
of the earth by an inclined plane, the ex- 
treme length being 1,200 metres. It is 
furnished with stalactites of a thousand 
different forms, and the passage is impeded 
by huge blocks of stone, which have de- 
tached themselves from the vault. But 
that which cortributes most to the interest 
of this immense cavern is the Latin in- 
scriptions which are carved near the en- 
trance, and which belong to the early ages 
of Christianity. Most of them are ille- 
gible ; howeve*, among them may be very 
distinctly deciy hered the name ‘‘ Donatus.” 
No doubt the first Christians of Africa 
took refuge in this place during the periods 
of persecution. The Arabs relate the most 
absurd legends about it, and none of them 
ever venture in, dreading to be seized by 
the guardian genius who is supposed to 
dwell there. However, the French who 
explored it, succeeded in persuading the 
Sheikh Deradji-Ben-Kerad to accompany 
them, previous to which not a soul is sup- 
posed to have disturbed the silence of it 
for many centuries. 





On the 13th Feb. was discovered, in 
about the centie of the eastern end of the 
church and back of the high altar, the 
greater portior. of the effigy of a Knight 
Crusader. The head and feet are missing. 
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The figure is sculptured out of Purbeck 
marble, and represents the deceased in 
ring mail, and from what remains of the 
right leg, the legs appear to have been 
crossed. The right hand is on the breast. 
The courses of the rings run lengthwise. 
The ring mail is well cut, and parts of it 
are in a good state of preservation, both 
hauberk and surcoat fall below the knees, 
the former was painted a rich brown, the 
latter of ultramarine, and the sword belt 
in vermillion. The shield is broken off, as 
well as the lower part of the sword. The 
effigy is similar in character to one in the 
Temple church, which is supposed to 
have been that of Robert de Ros, who 
died in 1227. 





At Bruges, on digging in a garden, once 
the site of a convent of Dominicans, an 
immense vault has been discovered at 
twelve feet below the surface, containing 
thirty-two niches wrought in its walls, in 
seventeen of which were coffins. These 
have been opened, and found to inclose 
the bodies of monks, in more or less pre- 
servation. One of the coffins is bordered 
with ornaments carved in iron, and sur- 
mounted by a cross of bronze gilt. The 
body within had the head severed from 
the trunk, but wearing yet the bishop’s 
mitre. The episcopal ring was on the 
skeleton finger, and the bony hands, folded 
on the breast, held a magnificent cross. 
This is supposed to be the corpse of Bishop 
Jean Blaesbek, who was condemned to 
death at Bois-le-Duc for political crimes 
under the Gueux, and whose remains 
were, itis known, given up to the Bene- 
dictines of that town. 





Two heads of Ninevite sculpture, from 
Mosul, presented by M. Botta, the French 
Consul, to Sir Stratford Canning, and by 
him presented to Sir R. Peel, have been 
forwarded for examination to the British 
Museum. In the design and general treat- 
ment there is much that reminds us of 
Egyptian sculpture; and the type of the 
features seems that of a cognate race. 
The fashion of the hair resembles that of 
the Persian sculptures at Persepolis, and 
the ears are ornamented with large massive 
earrings in the form of ar. The treat- 
ment of the lower part of the fuce is very 
peculiar ; and the lips wear the same set 
smile which is ‘observable in the archaic 
Greek sculpture. The hair has been stained 
with blue and red colour. 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


HANOVER. 


The Herepirary Crown Prince oF 
Hanover was baptized on the 4th Feb. 
in the royal palace at Hanover, according 
to the rites of the Lutheran Church, by 
the names of Ernest Augustus William 
Adolphus George Frederick. The spon- 
sors are the King of Prussia, the Duke 
of Cambridge, the Duchess of Gloucester, 
the Princess Sophia of England, the 
Grand Duchess of Mecklenburg Strelitz, 
the Duchess Louisa of Wurtemburg, and 
the Duke and Duchess of Saxe Alten- 
burg. The King appeared immediately 
after at an open window, when the young 
Prince was shown to the crowd, which 
greeted him with long-continued cheers. 


INDIA. 


The intrigues and manoeuvres which 
have so long prevailed in Lahore, have 
lately assumed a very serious shape. The 
Sikh troops having determined to invade 
the British territory on the 19th of No- 
vember, formed themselves into four 
divisions ; the first to march to Kussoor, 
opposite to Ferozepore; the second to 

urreeke Goozur; the third to Phuloor, 
opposite Loodiana; and the fourth to a 
spot in front of Roopoor. The two 
armies, the Sikh and the British, were 
thus opposed to each other on the banks 
of the Sutlej. On the 18th December, 
the advanced guard of the British was 
attacked by the Sikh troops. The 
enemy was repulsed, and driven back 3 
miles with the loss of 17 pieces of cannon. 
This affair occurred at Moodkee, a place 
about 22 miles to the north-east of Fe- 
rozepore. The next day the British 
troops advanced towards Ferozepore, and 
having opened a communication with Sir 
John Littler, who commanded at that 
post, and having been joined by his 
troops, attacked the enemy’s intrenched 
position at 4 o’clock in the afternoon of 
the 21st. The first line of the entrench- 
ments was carried; and early on the 22nd 
the second line was attacked, and all the 
enemy’s defences were, in half-an-hour, 
taken in reverse, and the guns captured. 
In the afternoon, the enemy advanced, 
but were again repulsed, and they with- 
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drew to Sultankhanwalla, about ten miles 
from Ferozepore. Within 30 hours the 
British stormed an entrenched camp, 
fought a general action, and sustained two 
considerable combats with the enemy. 
Within four days it dislodged 60,000 Sikh 
soldiers, supported by 150 cannon, 108 
of which the enemy acknowledge to have 
lost, and 91 are in our possession. Up- 
wards of 93 cannon have been captured ; 
and the British occupied the enemy’s 
camp. The slaughter was very great. 
Sir Henry Hardinge, the Governor-Gene- 
ral, nobly offered his services to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, to act as second in com- 
mand. Of course, they were with much 
pleasure accepted. Consequently, the 
right wing was led by Sir Hugh Gough, 
and the left by Sir Henry Hardinge. 

At Affghanistan, Dost Mahommed has 
resolved to declare himself king. His son, 
the notorious Akhbar Khan, was at Cabul, 
employed in digging for secreted trea- 
sures. 


CIRCASSIA. 


The forts on the left wing of the Rus.. 
sian line, in the Caucasus, were, on Dec. 
20, surprised by the mountaineers. The 
Russian garrison, consisting of from 800 
to 1,200 men, was cut to pieces, or made 
prisoners; the loss of the mountaineers 
was also very considerable. A large 
quantity of arms and ammunition fell into 
the power of the victors. 


ALGERIA, 


The French General Levasseur having 
succeeded in desolating and depopulating 
various districts in the neighbourhood of 
Constantine, and having carried ail the 
positions of the Kabyles, was retiring on 
the 2d of January, when the weather sud- 
denly changed, and snow covered the 
ground to a considerable depth. After a 
succession of disasters, the men dying on 
the route, with cold, hunger, and fatigue, 
a portion of the army at last arrived at 
Setif, upwards of 400 men being missing. 
Abdel-Kader, with 2,000 horsemen, af- 
terwards fell upon that place ‘‘ like a 
thunderbolt.”” In his march from Boghar 
to Foum Ouad-el-Djenan, he had made 
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razzias upon all the tribes which had not 
submitted to his authority. —The Minister 
of War has presented a bill demanding 
extraordinary credits to the amount of 
twenty-five millions and a half of francs 
for the colony of Algeria. For several 
years past the Government has fixed the 
number of troops employed in the French 
possessions in Africa at 60,000 men; but 
notwithstanding all the efforts used to 
bring the army within that number, events 
have occurred which rendered it hitherto 
impossible. This has obliged the cabinet 
to apply annually for large supplementary 
grants, and the present disturbed state of 
the country renders it impossible to reduce 
the army. The effective troops in Alge- 
ria, on the 3lst Dec. 1845, amounted to 
95,381 men, besides the native troops, 
and it is intended that the same strength 
shall be kept up during 1846. The ex- 
ong would be nineteen millions and a 

alf, besides the expense of the purchase 
and transport of 1,500 horses and 1,500 
mules, which had been lost in the recent 
campaigns, over and above the number 
calculated in the budget, and the esta- 
blishment of hospitals and stations in the 
colony. He also required an addition of 
200,000 francs to the secret service mo- 
ney, as more than ordinary care and pre- 
cautions were necessary. All the ex- 
penses would amount to 25,272,566 
francs. 


BUENOS AYRES. 


The batteries of General Rosas, Presi- 
dent, in the Parana, about 150 miles 
beyond Monte Video, were destroyed on 
Nov. 20, by the combined fleets of Eng- 
land and France. During the action a 
gun-brig of the enemy was blown up, and 
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Captain Hope manned his boats, and cut 
away the chains, cables, and 24 vessels 
comprising the boom, under a heavy fire 
of musketry, thus allowing the steamers 
to pass and take the fort in reverse. 
3000 cavalry with lances surrounded the 
batteries, and forced the gunners to re- 
main at their posts. The French com- 
mander, Capt. Trehouart, then landed his 
troops and took the highest fort; and 
Capt. Hotham, in like manner, with 325 
took the lowest fort—the enemy imme- 
diately abandoning his position. The 
enemy lost 120 negro gunners, and 400 
whites, and about the same number 
wounded. The French lost 18 killed, and 
70 wounded. The English, 10 killed, and 
25 wounded. Lieut. Brickland, Mr. G. 
Andrews, and Lieut. Doyle, were killed. 


MEXICO. 


Another revolution has taken place in 
this empire, the troops of San Louis 
Potosi having raised the standard of revolt 
and declared against the existing govern- 
ment, in favour of General Paredes, who 
was, on the Ist of January, within five or 
six leagues of Mexico, and expected to 
enter next day. Tampico pronounced 
for him on the 21st, and Vera Cruz on the 
23rd. Jalapa and Pueble, with all Mexico, 
were expected to follow, the capital having 
done the same on the 30th Dec., at two 
A.M. The movement, as yet, has been 
entirely military, the civil authorities 
quietly giving in wherever the troops 
pronounced. General Paredes will be 
required to assume the reins of govern- 
ment until a congress can be called to 
decide upon a new constitution. War 
against Texas is one of the principal 
points. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


LANCASHIRE. 


Dec. 15. The railways between the 
towns of Sheffield and Manchester were 
this day opened throughout. The great 
obstacle—the tunnel which pierces the 
chain of hills between Lancashire and 
Yorkshire—was this day formally opened. 
It has cost 200,000/., and has taken seven 
years in execution. It is three miles and 
twenty yards in length. 


NORFOLK. 


The Church of St. Julian, Norwich, 
the east wall of which fell in April last 
(see vol. XXIII. p. 640), and of which 
some descriptive particulars were given i 


our August number (vol. XXIV. p. 181) 


has since received considerable repairs and 
restorations. Like most churches of Nor- 
man date, it is built of rough flint with 
stone dressings ; the whole of the common 
plastering that partially covered the walls 
has now been removed, and the gable has 
been rebuilt of the same materials as the 
church, with white brick quoins, and flat 
Norman buttresses. From an ornamented 
stone course, which crosses the gable, rises 
a window of Norman style, ornamented 
by columns, and the chevron and billet 
mouldings. Between the window-head 
and the apex of the gable is a small cir- 
cular panel, containing the date of its erec- 
tion. Norman skew-tables are built into 
nthe bottom course of the gable, and sup- 
»port the flat coping above, which is sur- 
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mounted by a handsome cross. The roof, 
formerly thatched, has been substantially 
repaired and slated. The windows of the 
church and chancel have been unstopped, 
and restored with much care; also the 
Norman doorway, and the doorways of the 
north porch, A vestry has been erected 
opposite the north entrance, inclosing the 
Norman doorway, which hitherto had been 
buried in soil to a great depth. 

The interior presents a pleasing appear- 
ance, especially when compared with what 
it was before, the whole of the high pew- 
ing having been removed, and low pew- 
framing erected instead. The old reading- 
desk and pulpit have given place to a new 
open reading-desk of Norman pattern, on 
the north side of the’ chancel arch, whilst 
the old pulpit has been altered and placed 
on the south side. The font has also been 
restored. The east window is filled with 
stained glass, by Mr. Grant of Cossey, 
the offering of Mr. Baxter and his friends. 
The subject in the centre is a figure of 
Jesus Christ, seated on a rainbow, with 
the earth under his feet; his right hand 
upraised in blessing, and in his left a 
book open, with this inscription : 

ETQ EIMI TO 622 TOY KOSMOY. 
Between the aureole which surrounds the 
Saviour and the chevron border of the 
window are the emblems of the four Evan- 
gelists ; between which, at the top of the 
window, is the Divine Hand, and below the 
holy Dove. Under the window is a screen 
framing, extending the whole width of the 
chancel, forming a reredos of seven panels, 
which are thus filled ; in the centre, upon 
an ultramarine ground sprinkled with gold 
stars, is a floriated cross in gold and crim- 
son, with the inscription—‘‘HE Was 
WOUNDED FOR OUR TRANSGRESSIONS.” 
In the two adjoining panels upon a plain 
ultramarine ground, within medallions, 
are the monograms ifs. and rps. in gold 
and crimson. Below these are carved 
quatrefoils, with shields, on which, upon 
a white ground, are the emblems of the 
twelve Apostles, in gold, edged with green. 
In the four extreme panels are the Com- 
mandments, the Lord’s Prayer, and the 
Creed, in old English characters, with 
illuminated capitals, on a vellum ground. 
The wall above the screen is covered with 
a painted diaper, formed of the monogram 
ibs. and a rose, geometrically arranged 
in white on a dark ground. This was done 
from tracings made from the original dia- 
per exposed by the workmen in scraping 
the walls. On the walls of the church 
and chancel suitable texts have been in- 
scribed, some of which have been restored 
from tracings made during the progress 
of the -_ The different compartments 
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of the boarded ceiling of the chancel have 
been painted a vellum colour with a ver- 
million border ; the ribs and bosses painted 
from ancient designs. The compartments 
adjoining the east gable have been adorned 
with the monograms thg. and rpg. in 
cable borders, in different colours, with a 
rose sprig at each corner of the compart- 
ments. 
SURREY. 

Feb. 7. Clapham Grammar School 
Chapel was opened by the Bishop of 
Winchester. This chapel was erected, with 
the approbation of the bishop of the dio- 
cese and the rector of the parish, chiefly 
for the accommodation of the pupils at 
the Clapham Grammar School, on account 
of the crowded state of the other churches 
in the parish. It is built in the early 
English style of architecture, and contains 
seats for about 250 persons. Its dimen- 
sions are 50 ft. by 20 ft. wide, and 35 ft. 
high. Over the communion-table are three 
painted windows, presented by the pupils. 
The subject of the centre window is the 
Apostle John, the chapel itself being called 
St. John, after St. John’s college, Cam- 
bridge. There are painted windows also 
on each side of the chapel, representing 
the martyrs, Bishops Cranmer and Ridley, 
each having an appropriate superscription. 
The communion plate and books have been 
presented by gentlemen who were educated 
at the school. The wood-work of the in- 
terior is stained deal, having every appear- 
ance of oak, and the whole arrangement is 
precisely the same as in college chapels. 


WILTSHIRE. 

There have lately been erected in War- 
minster, through the unceasing exertions 
of the vicar, the Rev. A. Fane, aided by 
the contributions of the friends of the 
Church, commodions school-rooms, for 
the boys educated on the national system, 
together with a house for the master, and 
a room to be used for religious and school- 
committee meetings, &c. The architect is 
Mr. Wyatt, of London, and the appear- 
ance of the frontage is very picturesque. 
The cost of erection is nearly 2,0002. 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 


A new church at Malvern Link has been 
consecrated by the Bishop of Worcester, 
in the presence of the Earl and Countess 
Somers and family, the Earl and Countess 
Beauchamp, and many of the local gentry. 
The site was given by Earl Somers, with 
a donation of 5007. towards the endow- 
ment; the font by the Countess; anda 
service of communion plate by the Countess 
Beauchamp. 


\d 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


SHERIFFS APPOINTED FOR 1846. 


Beds.—W. Stuart, of Aldenham Priory, esq. 
Berks.—W. Stephens, of Prospect-hill, esq. 
Buckingham.—Sir William Robert Clayton, of 
Harleyford House, Bart. 
Cambridge and Huntingdon.— Sir Charles 
Wager Watson, of West Wratting, Bart. 
Cumberland.—Joseph Pocklington Senhouse, 
of Barrow House and Nether Hall, Esq. 
Cheshire.—J. H.S. Barry, of Marbury Hall, esq. 
Cornw.—C. H. T. Hawkins, of Trewithen, esq. 
Derby.—Sir R. E. Wilmot, of Osmaston, Bart. 
Devon.—Sir W. P. Carew, of Haccombe, Bart. 
Dorsetshire.—Charles Porcher, of Cliffe House, 
Tincleton, - 
Durham.—Ralph Steph. Pemberton, of Barnes, 
and of Usworth House, esq. 
Essex.— John Clarmont Whiteman, of the 
Grove, Thoydon Garnon, Epping, ~ 
ne I a Bengough, of Newland, esq. 
Heref.—J. F. Vaughan, of Court-hill, esq. 
Herts.—Felix Calvert, Hunsdon House, esq. 
Kent.—W. O. Hammond, of St. Alban’s, esq. 
Lanc.—W. 8. Standish, of Daxbury Park, esy. 
Leic.—Wm. Ann Pochin, of Barkby, esq. 
Linc.—J. B. Stanhope, of Revesby Abbey, esq. 
Monm.—T. Prothero, of Malpas Court, esq. 
Norfolk.—Hon. C. 8. Cowper, of Sandringham. 
Northampt.—A. A. Young, Orlingbury, esq. 
Northumb.—C. W. Orde, of Nunnykirk, esq. 
Notts.—Francis Hall, of Park Hall, esq. 
Oxf.—Mortimer Ricardo, of Kiddington, esq. 
Rutland.—John Gilson, of Wing, _ 
Salop.—R. H. Kinchant, of Park Hall, esq. 
Somerset.—R. M. King, Pyrland Hall, esq. 
Stafford.—John Levett, of Wichnor, esq. 
Southampton.—John Beardmore, of Uplands, 
Fareham, esq. 
Suffolk.—Sir R. S. Adair, of Flixton, Bart. 
Surrey.—Charles M‘Niven, of Perrysfield, Ox- 
ted, esq. 
Sussex.—W. T. Mitford, of Pitshill, esq. 
Warw.—C. T. Warde, of Clopton House, esq. 
Wilts.—Visc. Folkestone, of Longford Castle. 
Worcester.—William Hemming, of Fox Ly- 
diate House, esq. 
York.—James Walker, of Sandhutton, esq. 


WALES. 

Anglesey.—J. L. H. Lewis, of Henllys, esq. 
Brecon.—Morgan Morgan, of Bodwigiad, esq. 
Carnarvon.—C. H. Evans, of Bontnewydd, esq. 
Carmarth.—Sir J. Mansel, of Llansphan, Bart. 
Cardigan.—James Davies, of Trefechan, esq. 
Denbigh.—B. W. Wynne, of Garthewin, esq. 
Flint.—S. H. Thompson, of Bryncoch, esq. 
Glamorgan.—R. Franklen, of Clementson, esq. 
Montgomery.—John Foulkes, of Carno, esq. 
Merion.—Sir R. W. Vaughan, Nannau, Bart. 
Pembroke.—J. H. Harries, of Trevaccoon, esq. 
Radnor.—Thomas Prickard, of Dderw, esq. 





GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


Nov. 27. John Job Rawlinson, esq. barrister- 
at-law, John Parkinson, esqy., and Nathan 
Wetherell, Robert Hart, and John Bell, esqrs. 
barristers, to be Assistant Enclosure Com- 
missioners. 

Jan, 22. Royal West Middlesex Militia, 
Major Charles Ramsden to be Lieut.-Colonel ; 
Sir John Gibbons, Bart. to be Major. 

_. 27. Royal Perthshire Militia, Major J, 
Gafdiner (late of the 82d Regt.) to be Major. 

Gent. Mac. Vor. XXV. 


Jan. 28. Royal South Lincoln Militia, Capt. 
G. E. Welby to be Major. 

Jan. 29. Second West York Militia, Major 
C. J. Brandling to be Lieut.-Colonel ; Capt. 
J. S. Crompton to be Major. 

Jan, 30. ngs Frederick Street, esq. to be 
Puisne Judge of New Brunswick; William 
Wright, esq. to be Advocate-General, and 
William Boyd Kinnear, esq. Solicitor-General 
for that province.—Samuel Turner Fearon, 
esq. to be Registrar-General and Collector of 
Chinese Revenue for the island of Hong Kong. 
—2d Dragoon Guards, Major William Camp- 
bell to be Lieut.-Colonel; brevet Major Power 
Le Poer Trench to be Major.—4th Light Dra- 

‘oons, Major William Parlby to be Lieut.-Col. ; 
Ca t. Lord George A. F. Paget to be Major. 

an. 31. Lord Glenlyon to be one of the 
Lords in Waiting in Ordinary to her Majesty, 
vice the Earl of Hardwicke. 

Feb. 2. Edward Walter Bonham, esq. to be 
Consul at Calais ; Norman Pringle, esq. to be 
Consul at Stockholm. 

Feb. 4. Royal London Militia, J. B. Home, 
esq. late Capt. 6th Royal Regt. to be Major.— 
Joseph Gibson Gordon, — to be Provost 
Marshal for the Virgin Islands, 

Feb. 6. Ceylon Rifle Regiment, Lieut.-Col. 
H. Simmonds, from the St. Helena Regiment, 
to be Lieut.-Colonel.—St. Helena Regiment, 
Lieut.-Col. J. Ross to be Lieut.-Colonel.—Royal 
Engineers, Major-Gen. E. W. Durnford to be 
Colonel Commandant.—West Kent Militia, 
Capt. T. G. Monypenny to be Major; Capt. T. 
T. Hodges to be Major. 

Feb. 8. The Marquess of Abercorn, K.G. to 
be Groom of the Stole to H.R.H. Prince 
Albert.—Herefordshire Militia, Sir J. J. Wal- 
sham, Bart. to be Major.—Dorsetshire Militia, 
G. T. Jacob, esq. to be Colonel.—West Suffolk 
Militia, the Earl of Euston to be Colonel. 

Feb. 9. Durham Militia, Sir William Eden, 
Bart. to be Major. 

Feb. 11. Knighted, Roderick Impey Murchi- 
son, Knight of the first class of the Imperial 
Russian Order of St. Stanislaus, &c. Fellow of 
the Royal Society, V.P.G.S. and R. Geogr. S. 
Member of the Imp. Academy of Sciences of 
St. Petersburgh, Corresponding Member of the 
Institute of France, Hon. Member of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh, and of the Royal Irish 
Academy, &c. &c.; and Doctor John Richard- 
son, R.N., F.R.S. Medical Inspector of Hos- 

itals and Fleets.—North York Militia, the 

uke of Leeds to be Colonel. 

Feb. 12. Dorsetshire Yeomanry Cavalry, the 
Earl of Ilchester to be Lt.-Col. Commandant ; 
Lord Rivers to be Lieut.-Colonel. 

Feb. 13. Col. H. R. Ferguson and Frances- 
Juliana his wife, only surviving sister to the late 
Sir H. P. Davie, Bart. to take the name of Davie 
after Ferguson.—The sisters of the Earl of 
Portarlington to have the titles and precedence 
to which they would have been entitled in case 
their father, the late Captain Henry Dawson 
Damer, had survived his brother the late 
Earl.—Sir Chas. Augustus FitzRoy, Knt. to be 
Captain-General and Governor-in-Chief of New 
South Wales.—Clarence Thomas Wylde, esq 
to be Clerk of the Peace at Swellendam, in the 
Cape of Good Hope.—Walter Harding, esq. to 
be Crown Prosecutor for the district of Natal, 
in South Africa.—4th Foot. Gen. Sir. T. Brad- 
ford, G.C.B. from 30th Foot, to be Colonel,— 
30th Foot. ate ne Marquess of 
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Tweeddale, K.T. to be Colonel.—Brevet Col. ~ 

the Hon. G. Cathcart, to be Deputy Lieutenant 

of the Tower of London.—Brevet. Capt. E. 

— of the 3d Foot, to be Major in the 
rmy. 

Feb. 16. The Hon. Henry John Rous, Capt. 
R.N. to be one of Her ary te Commissioners 
for executing the office of High Admiral, vice 
Capt. the Hon. W. Gordon. 

eb. 17. The Lady Augusta Cadogan to be 
Lady in Waiting to H.R.H. the Duchess of 
Cambridge.—Erin Vardon, esq. and Henry M. 
Holmes, esq. to Her Majesty’s Hon. Corps of 
Gentlemen at Arms. 

Feb. 19. The Ear] of Lincoln to be one of the 
Visitors of Maynooth College. 

Feb. 24. Sir Charles Augustus FitzRoy, knt. 
to be Governor and Commander-in-Chief of 
North Australia. 





The Earl of Lincoln to be Chief Secretary for 
Ireland. 

The Right Hon. Sir Thomas Fremantle, Bart. 
late Chief Secretary for Ireland, to be Deputy 
Chairman of the Board of Customs. 

Cc. J. Knowles, esq. Q.C. to be Attorney- 
General of the county palatine of Lancaster. 

Henry Martley, esq. Q.C. has been appointed 
legal adviser to the Irish Government. 





NAvAL Promorions. 

To be Commanders.—G. H. Wood, Sir Wm. 
Wiseman, Bart. 

Appointments.—Commanders Douglas Curry 
to the Harlequin, 16; Wm. Heriot Maitland to 
the Electra, 18; Philip H. Somerville to the 
Wanderer, 16; George Sprigg to the Ferret, 10. 

Coast Guard.—Commanders H. Hope Bing- 
ham (1840) to be Inspecting Commander of 
Wells district; F. C. Syer of the Clifton dis- 
trict. 





Members returned to serve in Parliament. 


Buckingham.—The Marquess of Chandos, 
Bute Co.—Hon. J. A. S. Wortley, re-el. 
Cashell.—Timothy O’Brien, esq. 
Chichester —Lord George C. H. G. Lennox. 
Dorsetshire.-—John Floyer, esq. and Henry 
Ker Seymer, esq. 
Lichfield. tion. Edw. M. L. Mostyn. 
Midhurst.—Spencer Horatio Walpole, esq. 
Newark-upon-Trent.—John Stuart, esq. Q.C. 
Rutland.—George Finch, esq. 
Selkirkshire.—Allan Elliott Lockhart, esq. 
Suffolk (East).—Edw. 8. Gooch, esq. 
estminster.—Sir De Lacy Evans, K.C.B. 





EcciEstAsTicAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. R. G. Baker, to be a Preb. of St. Paul’s. 

Rev. D. Coleridge, to be a Preb. of St. Paul’s. 

Rev. T. Knox, to be Preb. of Tullybrackey, 
Limerick, 

Rev. C. A. Thurlow, to be a Preb. of York. 

Rev. Dr. R. W. Jelf, to be Sub-Almoner to Her 
Majesty. 

Rev. H. Almack, Fawley R. Bucks. 

~ - W. Bagot, Leigh with Blithfield R. 

taff. 

Rey. H. Barlow, New District of Pitsmoor and 
Neespend P.C. 

Rev. W. D. M. Bathurst, Stradsett, R. Norf. 

Rey. W. Bruce, New District of Wicker P.C. 

Rev. R. G. Bryan, New District of Brightside 
and Grimesthorpe P.C. Yorkshire. 

Rev. E. Budge, Bratton Clovelly R. Devon. 

Rev. C. B. Calley, Hannington V. Wilts. 

Rev. E. Cockey, Hockley V. Essex. 

Rev. C. B. Dalton, St. Mary’s R. Lambeth. 

Rey. J. Foley, Wadhurst V. Sussex. 
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Rev. T. Gale, Godmersham R. Kent. 

Rev. G. C. Gorham, St. Just-in-Penwith V. 
Cornwall. 

Rev. J. B. Grant, Oxenhope in Bradford P.C. 
Yorkshire. 

~~ lg J. Heafield, St. Luke’s Bilston P.C. 

taf. 

Rev. G. Heathcote, Colerne V. Wilts. 

Rev. J. G. Hodgson, ea oe V. Surrey. 

Rev. J. E. Kempe, the New Church, Charlotte 
Street, Fitzroy Square, P.C. London. 

Rev. T. King, Malvern Link, P.C. Worc. 

Rev. R. B. Kinsman, St. Paul R. Exeter. 

Rey. H. Lindsay, Sundridge R. Kent. 

Rev. C. M. Long, Settrington R. Yorkshire. 

Rey. A. Lyall, Harbledown R. Kent. 

Rev. D. Malcolm, Kingston Deverill R. Wilts. 

Rey. A. Martell, Hexton V. Herts. 

Rev. G. Maule, Ampthill R. Beds. 

Rev. G. May, jun. to be Preb. and V. of Lyd- 
dington, Wilts. 

Rev. J. Mickleburgh, St. Mary’s Platt in Wro- 
tham P.C. Kent. 

Rev. S. Moon, Holme P.C. Westmoreland. 

Rey. F.G. Nash, Diseworth V. Leicestershire. 

Rev. T. Peacock, North Tuddenham R. Norfolk. 

Rev. W. W. B. Ponsonby, Canford Magna V. 
Dorset. + 

Rev. G. Riggs, Charlton-upon-Otmoor R. Ox- 
fordshire. 

Rev. J, C. Robertson, Beaksbourne V. Kent. 

Rev. J. H. Samler, Swallowcliffe P.C. Wilts. 

Rev. B. C. Sangar, St, Paul’s R. Shadwell. 

Rev. J. Todd, Holy Trinity, Warrington P.C. 
Lancashire. 

Rey. A. J. Wade, Church of the Holy Trinity 
P.C. Isle of Wight. 

Rev. N. Wade, St. Anne Soho R. London. 

Rev. H. T. Walford, Sittingbourne V. Kent. 

Rey. J. R. Watson, St. Nicholas R. Warwick. 

Rev. 8S. G. B. White, Stanstead in Wrotham 
P.C. Kent. 

Rev. W. Williams, Battle R. co. Brecon. 

Rev. T. Wilson, Moreton Chorbet R. Salop. 

Rev. W. M. Wright, Shalford V. Essex. 

Rey. J. R. Young, Whitnash R. Warwickshire. 





CHAPLAIN. 
Rev. D. Morton, M.A. to Earl Spencer. 


Crvit PReFeRMENTS. 

Rey. J. Gooch, to be Second Master to the 
Wolverhampton Free Grammar School. 

Rev. F. Wickham, to be Second Master of Win- 
chester College. 

Rev. J. Woolley, M.A. to be Second Master of 
Bury St. Edmund’s School. 

Rev. F. Webb, M.A. to be Vice-Principal of 
Grosvenor College, Bath. 





BIRTHS. 


Dec. 17. At Corbalton Hall, co. Meath, the 
Hon. Mrs. Corbally, a dau.——23. At Brittas 
Castle, Ireland, the wife of Henry Penton, 
esq. a dau.——31. At the Rectory, Thornton 
Watilass, the wife of the Rev. Reginald Cour- 
tenay, a dau.——Mrrs. F. V. Harcourt, a dau. 
Jan. 1. In Curzon-street, the Hon. Mrs. 
George Hope, a son.——At Leytonstone, the 
wife of Sir Edward N. Buxton, Bart. a son. 
—4. At Truman’s Brewery, the wife of T. F. 
Buxton, esq. a dau.——5. At Ampthill House, 
Beds. the Hon. Mrs. Petre, a dau.x——In Park- 
street, Grosvenor-square, Lady Graham, a dau. 
-—9. At Little Shardeloes, Amersham, the 
wife of Colonel W. T. Drake, a son.—11. At 
Florence, the wife of John Mitchell, esq. of 
Forcett Hall, Yorksh. and Glassel, Kincar- 
dinesh, N.B. a dau.——12, The Queen of Na- 
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ples, a prince. ——14. The wife of William San- 
croft Holmes, esq. Gaudy Hall, Norfolk, a dau. 
—20. At New-street, Spring-gardens, the 
wife of Dr. Todd, a dau.——21. At Astley Hall, 
the wife of Thomas Simcox Lea, esq. High 
Sheriff of Worcestersh. a son.—23. At King’s 
Bromley Manor, the Hon. Mrs. Newton Lane, 
a dau.—24. In Upper Grosvenor-st. the 
Countess of Hillsborough, a son and heir.—— 
25. At Rome, the wife of the Hon. Captain 
Frederick Pelham, a dau.——At Lyncombe 
Lodge, Lyncombe-vale, the wife of Henry 
Ricketts, jun, esq. a dau.—— 26. At the Rec- 
by 3 Barnes, Surrey, the wife of the Rev. R. 
E. Copleston, a son.——At Bowden Hall, Glou- 
cestersh. the wife of C. Brooke Hunt, esq. a 
son.——At Eaton-sq. the Lady Rosa Greville, a 
dau.——aAt Gloucester, Mrs. Cleveland Green, 
a dau.—28. At Leigh Rectory, the wife of the 
Rev. R. Eden, a son.——31. At Silton, Dorset- 
shire, the wife of Albin Martin, esq. a son. 

Lately. At Edinburgh, the Hon. Mrs. Au- 
— G. F. Jocelyn, a dau.— at Eardiston, 

dy Smith, a son. 

Feb. 2. The Marchioness of Blandford, a son. 
—5. At Botley’s Park, the wife of R. Gosling, 
esq. a son.——7. At Newtown Anner, the wife 
of Ralph Osborne, esq. M.P. a dau.——At 
Haresfort, the wife of Algernon Smith Dorrien, 
esq. late Capt. 16th Lancers, a son and heir. 
——10. Baroness de Moncorvo, a son. In 
Berkeley-sq. the wife of the Hon. R. Boyle, a 
son.—11. At Grosvenor-cresc. the Countess 
of Clarendon, a son.——13. At Clopton House, 
Stratford-on-Avon, the wife of Charles T. 
Warde, esq. (High Sheriff for,Warwickshire,) a 
son.—1l4. At Conington House, Cambridge- 
shire, the wife of W. Westwood Chafy, = 
dau.——15. At 8, Grosvenor-pl. the Hon. Mrs. 
Charles Lennox Butler, a son.——At Ald 





rough Lodge, Yorkshire, the wife of Basil 
T. Woodd, esq. a dau.——16. In Hill-street, 
Lady Jolliffe, a son.——22. At Okehampton- 
terrace, St. Thomas, Devon, the wife of Barnett 
Blake, a dau. 





MARRIAGES. 


Oct. 28. At Free Town, Sierra Leone, the 
Rev. J. Smith, minister of Bathurst Church, to 
Ann-Christian, eldest dau. of the late Mr. 
Richard Morris, surgeon, and niece to Charles 
Hoar, esq. of Maidstone. 

Nov. 15. At Muspore, Capt. Spread, 72d 
N.I. to Catherine, second dah. of Lieut.-Col. 
Wilkinson, 63rd N.I. 

19. At Calcutta, James P. Molloy, esq. of 
Sericole, Jessore, to Louisa-Frances, eldest 
dau. of William Brodie, esq. late of South 
Malling, Sussex.—— At Bangalore, Geor, 
Horne, esq. of the King’s Hussars, son of Sir 
William Horne, to Agnes-Mary, dau. of the 
late John Greig, esq. ' . 

20. At Bareilly, Brevet Major Francis Evans, 
brigate major at the station, to Mary, eldest 

u. of William Eccles, esq. of Eccles-st. 
Dublin. é 

24. At Muttra, Lieut. Edward A. C. D’Oyly, 
Horse Art. to Annie-Fraser, second dau. of 
Lieut.-Col. Stedman, commanding Ist Light 
Cavairy. : 

26. At Meerut, George Frederick Long, esq. 
Capt. 50th Regt. (Queen’s Own), to Charlotte- 
Irvine, youngest dau. of the late Henry Loftus 
Tottenham, esq. of Macmurrough, co. Wex- 
ford, Ireland. ‘ 

27. At Bishop’s College, Henry Southgate 
Austin, of Moulmein, to Annie, only dau. of 
the Rev. G. C. Jenner, of Berkeley, Glouc. 

Dec. 2. At Bombay, Thomas Edward Tan- 
ner, esq. to Mary-Catherine, eldest dau. of the 
late Theodore D. Hook, esq. : 

3. William Ritchie, esq. M.A. barrister-at- 
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law, to Augusta-Charlotte, eldest dau. of the 
late Capt. Thomas Trimmer, R.N. 

12. At Kandy, Donald D. Graham, esq. 
Ceylon Rifle Regt. to Charlotte-Hansford, only 
dau. of Capt. Lillie, of the same corps, and 
staff officer of that station. 

_Jan.1. At Whitechurch, Devon, Benjamin 
Sampson, esq. of Tullimaar, to Ann-Eliza 
Kempe, eldest dau. of Peter Kempe, esq. Capt. 
in the E.I.C. Service, and niece of William 
Courtenay, esq. of Walreddon House, Devonsh. 

6. AtClifton, Henry Austin Bruce, esq. second 
son of John Bruce Pryce, esq. of Duffryn St. Ni- 
cholas, Glamorgansh. to Annabella, only dau. 
of Richard Beadon, esq—At Cheltenham, 
Septimus Davidson, esq. of Weavers’ Hall, 
London, to Elizabeth-Henrietta, only dau. of 
the late Benjamin Philipps, esq. of the Bombay 
Medical Board.——At Putney, Robert H. Ter- 
reli, esq. solicitor, youngest son of the late 
John Terrell, esq. to Annie, dau. of Thomas 
Kingsbury, esq. of Putney.——At Bideford, 
Henry 8. Northcote, esq. eldest son of Sir Staf- 
ford H. Northcote, Bart. to Catharine, second 
dau. of the late Thomas Robbins, esq.—At 
Tunbridge Wells, Thomas Naish, esq. of Lin- 
coln Coll. Oxford, to Eliza, eldest dau. of the 
late. Henry C. Verral, esq. of Lewes.——At 
Christ Church, Marylebone, the Rev. James 
Landy Brown, M.A. son of the Rev. James 
Brown, Rector of St. Andrew’s, Norwich, to 
Miss Harriet Plummer, of Blandford-pl. Re- 
cent spark. ——- At Tralee, Ireland, Edward 

hads Hancock, esq. of Fareham, Hants, to 
Barbara, second dau. of the late Robert Hutch- 
inson Herbert, R.N. of Bruisterfield, Killarney. 

7. At Dover, George Bradford Ellicombe, 
esq. Of Parliament-st. Westminster, to Geral- 
dine-Frances-D’ Aguilar, eldest surviving dau. 
of the late Major-Gen. Ford, Royal Eng.—— 
At Alnwick, Capt. William Shortreed, ist Royal 
European Light Inf. Bengal, to Mary-Juliana, 
eldest dau. of John Lambert, esq. of Alnwick. 
——At West Malling, Gilbert, fourth son of the 
late John Wilson, of Wandle-grove, Mitcham, 
to Eliza, eldest dau. of George Perfect, esq. of 
Malling.——At Brancepeth, the Rev. Charles 
Forbes, M.A. of Banbury, to Georgiana-Jane, 
third dau. of Col. Mills, of Willington House, 
Durham.——At Kennox House, Ayrshire, Ed- 
ward Seaton, esq. of Hollybush, to Charlotte- 
Fanny-Byng, only child of the late Angus 
MacAlester, esq. of Balinakill, Argylesh.—— 
At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, John M‘Andrew, 
esq. M.D. of the 40th Regt. to Ellen-Grace, dau. 
of the late Richard John Brossey, esq.—At 
Brighton, George Ford — esq. to Selina, 
youngest dau. of the late George Bacchus, esq. 
of Edgbaston, Warwicksh. 

8. At Bow, Edward, fourth son of Thomas 
William Meeson, esq. of Stratford, Essex, and 
of Meeson, Salop, to Mary-Christian, only dau. 
of William James Barsham, esq. solicitor, of 
Bow-road, and late of Ixworth, Suffolk.—aAt 
St. George’s, Hanover-sq. W. C. Campbell, esq. 
of the Middle Temple, barrister-at-law, to 
Frances-Maria, eldest dau. of T. A. Stone, esq. 
of Curzon-st.—— At Heversham, Westmorl. 
Capt. Brandreth, Scots Fusilier Guards, to 
Jane, eldest dau. of James Gandy, esq. Heaves 
Lodge, Westmoreland.—_—At St. Clear’s, Robt. 
Spry, youngest son of Robert Stephens Davies, 
esq. of Stonehouse, Gloucestersh. to Ellen- 
Maria, youngest dau. of Timothy Powell, esq. 
of Penycoed, Carmarthensb.——At Elsenham, 
the Hon. Edward Bennett Wrottesley, youngest 
son of the late Lord Wrottesley, to Ellen. - 
lotte, third dau. of George Rush, esq. of El- 
senham Hall, Essex, and Farthinghoe Lodge, 
Northamptonsh.——At Walton-le-Dale, int 


parish of Blackburn, Montague Joseph, second 
son of William Feilden, of er amengyng Nim 
to } 


ary- 


M.P. for the borough of Blackburn, 
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Anne, only child of the late Mr. Wm. Valentine, 
of Cuerdale.——At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, 
the Rev. J. W. Colenso, Fellow of St. John’s 
College, oy to Sarah-Frances, eldest 
dau. of the late R. J. Bunyon, esq. of New 
Bridge-st. London.——At inburgh, James 
Johnstone, esq. of Alva, to Augusta A. Norton, 
youngest dau. of the late Hon. Fletcher Norton, 
one of the Barons of the Court of Exchequer 
of Scotland. At Northampton, the Rev. 
William Kermode, Incumbent of Ramsey, in 
the Isle of Man, to Jane, fifth dau. of William 
Bishop, +‘. of Shelton Hall, Staffordsh. 

12. At Portsea, William, only son of W. 
Baldock, esq. of the Manor House, Sevenoaks, 
to Anna-Gibson, eldest dau. of Capt. Agnew, 
of Tipner, Hants.——At Jarrow, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, the Rev. William Callendar, B.A. of 
Cumberland, to Julia Sarah Robinson, of Lon- 
don,.——At Ulleston Park, Yorksh. the seat of 
Lord Stourton, William Vavasour, esq. son of 
the Hon. Sir Edward Vavasour, Bart. to the 
Hon. Constantia Clifford, dau. of Lord Clifford, 
of Ugbrooke, Devon. 

13. At Woodford, the Rev. Joseph B. Grant, 

of Oxenhope, Haworth, Yorksh. to Sarah-Ann, 
eldest dau. of C. R. Turner, esq. Woodford, 
Essex.—At Westbury-upon-Trim, the Rev. 
Thomas Griffiths, Rector of Lymington, So- 
merset, to Elizabeth, fifth dau. of the late Ro- 
bert Williams, esq. of Aberbran, Brecon.——At 
Islington, Ledeatt Redwood, esq. of Upper 
Berkeley-st. Hyde Park-sq. eldest son of George 
Washington-Ledeatt, esq. of the Island of An- 
tigua, to Elizabeth-Jane, eldest dau. of Miles 
Brathwaite, esq. late of the Island of Barbadoes. 
——At Horsham, the Rev. Jarvis Kenrick, 
M.A. to Etheldred, widow of George Fraser, 
esq. and second dau. of Christopher Hodgson, 
esq.—At St. James’s, Ratcliff, John Dick 
Burnaby, esq. of Asfordby, Leic. Barrister-at- 
Law, to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
James Williams, Incumbent of the above 
place.——At St. Pancras, William Thompson, 
esq. of Conduit-st. West, Hyde Park, to Ca- 
therine, youngest dau. of the late Theophilus 
Moon, esq. of the Audit Office, Somerset 
House.——At Paddington, Lieut-Col. Vivian, 
ist Madras Fusiliers, to Emma-Charlotte, re- 
lict of the late Captain H. Gordon, 18th 
Madras Nat. Inf. and second dau. of James 
Walsh, esq. of H.M. Customs, Dep.-Lieut. of 
the Tower Hamlets, and Chairman of the 
Tower Sessions. ——At Deptford, Dr. M‘Bain, 
R.N. to Ellen-Sarah, youngest dau. of George 
Thomas, esq. Commander of her Majesty’s sur- 
veying vessel Mastiff.——At Clifton, John Hut- 
ton Hill, esq. to Charlotte, fourth dau. of the 
Rev. Edward Player, and grand-dau. of the late 
Jas. Sloper, esq. of Bath._——At Rayne, Essex, 
the Rev. Alexander Fletcher, D.D. of Finsbury 
Chapel, London, to Lydia, dau. of Richard 
Baynes, esq. of Rayne Lodge.——At the Royal 
Chapel, in the Tower of London, Robert Jfor- 
timer, esq. solicitor, of Barnstaple, Devon, to 
Miss Mary Gertrude Porrett, of the Terrace, in 
the Tower.—At Islington, Langford Wickham 
Lediatt Bedwood, esq. of Upper Berkeley-st. 
eldest son of George Washington Lediatt, esq. 
late of Antigua, to Elizabeth-Jane, eldest dau. 
of Miles Brathwaite, ~ R.N. 

14. At Stanton, the Rev. Woodward Clarke 
Bidwell, B.A. Vicar of Potton, Bed. to Blanche, 
dau. of the Rev. George Bidwell, M.A. Rector 
of Stanton, Suffolk. 

15. At Lewanick, the Rev. Francis John 
Hext Kendall, Vicar of Lanlivery, to Charlotte- 
Dorothea, eldest dau. ot the late Edwd. Archer, 
esq. of Trelaske, Cornwall.——aAt St. Peter’s, 
at Pimlico, James Newburgh Strange, 
Com. R.N. third son of the late Sir Thomas 
Strange, to Charlotte-Maria, youngest dau. of 
the late George Eyre, esq. of Warrens, Wilts, 
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—At Kington, Herefordsh. the Rev. Joshua 
Greaves, B.A. Curate of St. George’s, Birming- 
ham, to Mary-Jane, youngest dau. of Edward 
Walker, esq.—At Brighton, the Rev. Richard 
Watts, B.A. Curate of Kimbolton, Hants, to 
Elizabeth-Anna, eldest dau. of the E. H. Hoare, 
Vicar of Barkby, Leic.——At Shirley, Hants, 
the Rev. H. Hoare, Curate of Binsted in Alton, 
eldest son of the Rev. Edward H. Hoare, Vicar 
of Barkby, Leicestersh. to Eleanor, youngest 
dau. of the Rev. William Orger, Incumbent of 
Shirley.——At Hammersmith, the Rev. D. H. 
Cotes, B.C.L. Curate of Ecclesfield, York, to 
Georgihannah, second dau. of the late John 
Gale, esq. surgeon, of Newington, Surrey.—— 
At Brixton, Thomas Cooper, esq. of Brixton 
Ville, to Mary, eldest dau. of Thomas Morris, 
esq. of Willow Cottage, Brixton-hill. 

17. At Rodwell, the Rev. I. F. S. Phabayn, 
M.A. Vicar of Charlton Horethorne, Somerset, 
to Elizabeth, third dau. of the Rev. R. Booth, 
M.A. Rector of Rodwell, Sussex.——At Pad- 
dington, Frederick Edward Chapman, esq. 
Royal Eng. only son of Richard Chapman, esq. 
of Gatchell, Somerset, to Ann-Weston, eldest 
dau. of William Cox, esq. of Oxford-terr. Hyde 
Park, and Cheshunt, Herts. 

19. At the Catholic Chapel, Spanish-pl. 
T. O. Gandolfi, esq. to Charlotte, second dau. 
of the Hon. Charles Langdale-——At Hull, 
Clements Good, esq. Danish Consul, to Isabella, 
dau. of Charles Frost, esq. both of Hull.—— 
At Marylebone Church, Charles F. Dennett, 
esq. to Susanna, second dau. of L. D. Jaquier, 
esq. of Baker-st. 

20. At Stee, the Rev. Arthur Pearson, 
Rector of Springfield, Essex, to Mary-Isabella, 
second dau. of Thomas Tindal, esq. of the 
former place.——At Barnwell, the Rev. Wm. 

l, tor of Thurning, Huntingdonsh. to 
Mary-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the Rev. R. M. 
Boultbee, Rector of Barnwell. At St. 
George’s, Hanover-sq. George-Percival, second 
son of the late John Smith, esq. of Oundle, to 
Martha, eldest dau. of George Capron, esq. of 
Southwick Hall, Northamptonsh. and of Upper 
Grosvenor-st. 

21. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. the Hon. 
and Rev. W. T. Law, Chancellor of the diocese 
of Bath and Wells, to Matilda, second dau. of 
the late Sir Henry C. Montgomery, Bart.— 
At St. a Hanover-sq. Walter Long, 
eldest son of Walter Long, esq. M.P. of Rood 
Ashton, Wilts, to Harriet-Averina, only child 
of the late John Owen Herbert, esq. of Dol- 
forgan, Montgorherysh._——At Marylebone, 
Capt. Hamilton at R.N. to Sarah-Sophia, 
youngest dau. of the late Samuel Chambers, 
esq. of St. John’s Wood.——At Westminster, 
Signor Schiassi di Bologna, to Laura-Eliza, 
second dau. of the late Richard Gott, esq. of 
Maize Hill, Greenwich Park. 

22. At Donnybrook,’ De Winton Martin 
Corry, esq. Straw Hall, Carlow, to Margaret- 
Lucy, youngest dau. of Matt. Fortescue, esq. 
Belvidere, Dublin, and grand-dau. of the late 
Hon. Matthew Forteseue.—At St. George’s, 
Hanover-sq. Robert Ronald, esq. of Derby, to 
Mary, relict of Samuel Poyser, esq. of the 
Elms, Derby.—-—At Paddington, Frederic 
Torrens Lyster, esq. 50th or Queen’s Own Reg. 
grandson of the late Lieut.-Gen. Henry Lister, 
of the Coldstream Guards, to Ellen, second 
dau. of Edward W. Lake, esq. of Oxford-terr. 
Hyde Park.——At St. Peter’s, Eaton-sq. the 
Rev. Fras. Simpson, Vicar of Boynton, Yorksh. 
to Fanny-Selina, dau. of the late Josias Dupre 
Alexander, esq. of Stone-house, East Kent. — 
At Portishead, Somerset, Frederick William 
Holder, son of Frederick Miller Holder, esq. 
and grandson of the late Charles Bacon, esq. 
of Moor-park, Surrey, to Frances, third dau. 
of the late Alexander Ford, esq. of Bristol. 
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Tue DuKe or MopENA. 

Jan. 21. Aged 66, Francesco the Fourth, 
Archduke of Austria, Prince Royal of Hun- 
gary and of Bohemia, Duke of Modena, 
Reggio, Mirandola, Massa, and Carrara. 

He was the eldest son of the Archduke 
Ferdinand, Duke of Modena and Brisgau, 
who died in 1806, by Maria Ricarda Bea- 
trice, Duchess of Massa, and Princess of 
Carrara, and was born October 6, 1779. 

He was restored to the Duchy of Mo- 
dena, on the dissolution of the Kingdom 
of Italy, by the treaties of 1814 and 1815; 
and on the death of his mother, Nov. 14, 
1829, the duchies of Massa and Carrara 
were united to Modena. 

He married, June 20, 1812, Maria Bea- 
trice Vittoria Giuseppina, daughter of Vit- 
torio Emanuelle, King of Sardinia, and 
sister of the Empress of Austria. The 
Duchess died in Sept. 1840, leaving issue 
the Duchess Maria-Teresa-Beatrice, born 
July 11, 1817; the Duke Francesco-Fer- 
dinando-Geminiano, his successor, born 
June 1, 1819 ; the Duke Ferdinando-Car- 
lo-Vittorio, born July 20, 1821; and the 
Duchess Maria Beatrice Anna Francesca, 
born Feb. 13, 1824. 

By the Duke’s will, his second son, 
Prince Ferdinand, who is in the Austrian 
army; receives the estates of Sarvar and 
Parnau, and 12,000 florins a-year, which 
sum is to be increased to 50,000 florins 
at his marriage. The daughters of the 
Duke are to receive each a million of francs 
as a wedding portion, with 300,000 francs 
for a trousseau, and an annual sum of 
50,000 francs on marriage. 


Bart GRANVILLE. 

Jan. 8. In Bruton-street, aged 72, the 
Right Hon. Granville Leveson-Gower, 
Earl Granville, Viscount Granville of Stone 
Park, co. Stafford, and Baron Leveson of 
Stone; a Privy Counciller, and G.C.B. 

His Lordship was uncle of the present 
Duke of Sutherland, being the third and 
youngest son of Granville, first Marquess 
of Stafford, and the only son by his third 
marriage with Lady Susannah Stewart, 
second daughter of Alexander sixth Earl of 
Galloway. His three sisters of the whole 
blood were married respectively to the 
Earl of St. German’s, the Duke of Beau- 
fort, and the Earl of Harrowby. 

He was born Oct. 12, 1773. He was 
first returned to Parliament for Lich- 
field, on the resignation of Thomas Gilbert, 
esq. in Jan. 1795. Having been rechosen 


at the general election of 1796, he resigned 
himself in Feb. 1799, in order to stand 
for the county of Stafford, his elder brother 
Earl Gower being then called up to the 
House of Peers. He continued to sit for 
Staffordshire until created a peer in 1815. 
Mr. Pitt, the great friend of his father, 
saw the dawning abilities of his young 
protegé, and appears to have fully appre- 
ciated his talents. In the recent publica- 
tion of Lord Malmesbury’s correspondence, 
that nobleman mentions, that in 1797, 
when the Diana was lost off Calais, Lord 
Granville Leveson-Gower would have 
shared the melancholy end of all on board 
had not Pitt, in spite ef his Lordship’s 
urgent request to return to Lisle, detained 
him. In July 1800, Mr. Pitt appointed 
his Lordship a Lord of the Treasury, in 
the room of the Hon. J. T. Townshend; 
and he retained his seat at the board until 
Mr. Pitt gave way to Mr. Addington, as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in July 1802. 

In 1804, Lord Granville Leveson- 
Gower was appointed Ambassador Extra- 
ordinary and Plenipotentiary to the Court- 
of Russia, at that troublesome period 
when Napoleon was exerting all his skill 
to reconcile the Emperor Alexander to 
the territorial conquests the French army 
had achieved in Prussiaand Austria. On 
this occasion, he was sworn a member of 
the Privy Council, July 19, 1804. He 
returned from Russia, having concluded 
the treaty which he was commissioned to 
effect in the following year. 

In 18— his Lordship was accredited 
Envoy and Minister Plenipotentiary at 
the Hague. 

When Mr. Perceval was shot in the 
lobby of the House of Commons on the 
llth May, 1812, it appeared from the 
assassin’s confession, that the bullet had 
been intended for Lord Granville Leveson- 
Gower, in revenge for imputed ill-treat- 
ment or neglect which Bellingham had re- 
ceived from his Lordship when in Russia. 

By patent, dated July 15, 1815, Lord 
Granville was advanced to the dignity of 
a Viscount of the United Kingdom. 

In 18—, his Lordship went Ambassador 
to France. 

In 1825, he was nominated a Knight 
Grand Cross of the Bath; and he was in- 
vested with the insignia of the order by 
the King of France, at the Thuilleries, on 
the 9th of June. 

On Earl Grey’s advent to power, as 
Prime Minister, Earl Granville was again 
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selected to take the post of Ambassador 
at Paris, and continued to fill that impor- 
tant station at the Court of France until 
the resignation of Lord Melbourne’s Go- 
vernment. 

During his embassy at the French 
Court, he maintained with becoming splen- 
dour the proverbial hospitality of this 
country, and the magnificent réunions at 
the hotel of the Ambassador were esteemed 
the most attractive in the capital. 

By patent dated May 2, 1833, his Lord- 
ship received the further titles of Earl 
Granville, and Baron Leveson of Stone, 
co. Stafford. It may be here remarked 
that the representation of the family of 
Granville was derived to his family through 
the marriage of Sir William Gower, the 
Baronet, of Stittenham, in York, with 
Lady Jane Granville, aunt and coheir of 
William-Henry third Earl of Bath, and 
daughter of John Granville, created Earl 
of Bath on the Restoration, in 1661, in 
acknowledgment of the loyal services of 
himself and his father, the gallant Sir 
Beville Granville, the hero of Lansdown. 
Grace Lady Cartaret, the sister of Lady 
Jane Granville, was created Countess 
Granville in 1714, and the earldom de- 
scended to her son and grandson, becom- 
ing extinct on the decease of the latter, 
in 1766. 

Lord Granville married, Dec. 24, 1809, 
Lady Harriet Elizabeth Cavendish, second 
daughter of William fifth Duke of Devon- 
shire, K.G.; and by that lady, who sur- 
vives him, he had issue two daughters and 
three sons, viz. 1. the Right Hon. Susan 
Georgiana Lady Rivers, married in 1813 
to George Lord Rivers, late a Lord in 
waiting to her Majesty, and has a nu- 
merous family ; 2. Lady Georgiana Char- 
lotte, married in the same year to George 
Alexander Fullarton, esq. of Ballintoy 
Castle, co. Antrim, and of Westwood in 
Hampshire ; 3. the Right Hon. Granville- 
George, now Earl Granville ; 4. the Hon. 
Granville William Leveson-Gower, who 
died in 1833, in his 17th year; and 5. the 
Hon. Edward Frederick Leveson-Gower, 
born in 1819. 

The present Earl was born in 1815, and 
married in 1841 Lady d’Alberg Acton, 
daughter of the Duc d’Alberg, and widow 
of Sir Ferdinand Richard Edward d’Al- 
berg Acton,, Bart. He was formerly at- 
taché to the British Embassy at Paris, 
and at the time of his father’s death was 
one of the representatives of the city of 
Lichfield in Parliament. 

The will of the late Earl Granville 
was proved in the Prerogative Court of 
Canterbury, on the 23d of January, by 
the present Earl, the sole executor. The 
personal estate was sworn under 160,0007. 


For his wife, the Countess, a provision is 
made by the will and marriage settlement 
to secure for her life 30007. per annum, 
a legacy of 1000/. for immediate require- 
ments, and the selection of such carriages, 
horses, furniture, books, pictures, and 
household effects as she may be pleased to 
have for her absolute use. 60002. is also 
appointed by the settlement to each of his 
two daughters, and 12,0007. to his younger 
son, the Hon. Edward Frederick Leveson- 
Gower, anda legacy of 6000/. at the 
death of his mother the Countess; also 
certain undivided shares in the Lilleshall 
Company. All his other shares and in- 
terest and property in the said company 
he leaves under the same trusts and con- 
ditions as his real estates—subject to cer- 
tain payments and charges—the tenant in 
tail in possession to act as the proprietor, 
and as if he was the sole absolute owner. 
His real estate is devised to the present 
Earl and his issue male; on failure, to his 
younger son, Edward Frederick Leveson 
Gower, and his issue male; on failure of 
male issue, to their daughters; and on 
failure, to right heirs. There are but few 
legacies. 500/. is left to Mr. G. A. 
Stewart, and the like sum to his sister, 
Mrs. Hannah Osborne ; and legacies to 
his servants. The present Earl is ap- 
pointed residuary legatee. The will is 
dated Oct. 1841, and three codicils were 
added last year. His Lordship’s remains 
were interred in the family vault at Stone 
church, Staffordshire, attended by Earl 
Granville and the Hon. Frederick Leve- 
son, sons of the deceased ; and Lord Rivers 
and Mr. Fullerton, his sons-in-law. 





Tue Ear or BELMORE. 

Dec. 24. At Castle Coole, co. Ferma- 
nagh, aged 44, the Right Hon. Arthur 
Lowry Corry, third Earl of Belmore 
(1797), Viscount Belmore (1789), and 
Baron Belmore, of Castle Coole, co. Fer- 
managh (1781). 

His Lordship was born on the 23rd 
Dec. 1801, and was the elder son of So- 
merset second Earl of Belmore, formerly 
Governor of Jamaica, by his cousin Lady 
Juliana Butler, second daughter of Henry- 
Thomas second Earl of Carrick. 

He succeeded to the peerage at the 
death of his father, April 18, 1841. 

His Lordship married May 27, 1834, 
Emily-Louisa, youngest daughter of the 
late William Shepherd, esq. of Brad- 
bourne, Kent, and by that lady, who sur- 
vives him, he had issue four sons and four 
daughters, all of whom are living. His 
successor, Somerset-Richard, now Earl of 
oa was born on the 9th April, 

35, 
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Lapy RAvEeNswoRTH. 

Maria Susannah, Baroness Ravens- 
worth, (whose recent decease was briefly 
noticed in Jan. p. 106,) by the death of 
her eldest sister, in Feb. 1844, became the 
sole heiress of the extensive landed estates 
and representative of the ancient and ho- 
nourable families of the Simpsons and 
Andersons of Bradley Hall. She has 
left a numerous issue of seven sons and as 
many daughters, all of whom she had the 
peculiar happiness of seeing honourably 
established in life, and connected by mar- 
riage with some of the noblest and most 
illustrious families of Great Britain. 

No fewer than ten of these children 
surrounded the bed of their dying parent, 
and administered to her last moments all 
the consolations of affection and of reli- 
gion. The recollection of her virtues is 
inshrined in their hearts, and her example 
will never be absent from their contem- 
plation. 

In a brief memoir of this nature it 
would be impossible to do justice to the 
various excellencies in the character of the 
departed. Of these, affection for her chil- 
dren was principal and predominant,— 
affection so constant, that it remained ever 
undiminished by time and distance, yet so 
expansive, as to extend throughout the 
long series of her grandchildren, and all 
her connexions ; and she is mourned as a 
mother by all alike. 

Her charities were as boundless as her 
affections, and though these were for the 
most part conducted in secret, yet she 
has left two noble monuments of her 
goodness and piety in the construction 
and perpetual endowment of almshouses 
for the destitute and deserving, both upon 
the Ravensworth and Easington Estates. 
She maintained and carefully superin- 
tended schools for female education upon 
these estates and upon her own hereditary 
property of Bradley Hall. In all cases 
of distress or misfortune, she was never 
appealed to in vain. 

Her worldly affairs were conducted 
with such exemplary prudence and with 
so just an economy, that she failed not 
to supply the wants of all, and still to 
possess the means of doing more; for, being 
blessed with abundance, she felt that 
wealth in itself is but a snare, unless it be 
considered as a trust from the Almighty 
to be devoted to the honour and glory of 
God, and to the benefit of her fellow 
creatures. Thus, whilst she herself was 
most abstemious and self-denying, she 
multiplied her own resources and enlarged 
her charities in proportion to her means. 

Her natural talents enabled her to 
acquire various acoomplishments which 
her industry continually improved, She 
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was conversant with many modern lan- 
guages, remarkably well informed in 
matters of history, politics, and general 
literature, an indefatigable correspondent 
with her friends and relatives, a passionate 
admirer ahd a most liberal patroness of 
the fine arts, and herself a wonderful 
proficient in the science of painting and 
design. Many beautiful pictures executed 
by her hands remain to posterity as 
imperishable records of her genius. 

Her conversation was amusing and in- 
structive, and being tempered by the spirit 
of universal charity, was at all times free 
from the reproach of scandal. She was 
hospitable, cheerful, and easy of access ; 
ever ready to sympathize with the afflicted, 
while she found her greatest enjoyment in 
the happiness of others. 

Finally, she endured the pains of sick- 
ness and the approach of death with 
admirable patience and entire resignation 
to the Divine will. During her last 
hours of consciousness, she summoned 
her husband and her children to her pre- 
sence, gave them her last blessing in the 
tenderest terms, and then, having received 
the Holy Sacrament, awaited the final 
consummation with calmness and serenity, 
at peace with God, and in perfect charity 
with all mankind. 

The remains of Lady Ravensworth were 
committed to the tomb on the 1st Dec. 
in the parish church of Lamesly, near 
Ravensworth Castle. 

The hearse was followed by seven 
mourning coaches, containing :— 

First.—Lady Hardwicke, Lady Bar- 
rington, Lady Williamson, and the Hon. 
H. T. Liddell, M.P. 

Second.—The Hon. Mrs. Thomas Lid- 
dell, the Hon. Mrs. Trotter, the Hon. Mrs. 
G. Liddell, and the Hon. Thomas Liddell. 

Third.—The Hon. Robert Liddell, the 
Hon. Augustus Liddell, the Hon. Adol- 
phus Liddell, and the Earl of Hardwicke. 

Fourth.—Lord Barrington, Mr, Trotter, 
Sir Hedworth Williamson, and Captain 
Bloomfield. 

Fifth.—The Earl of Mulgrave, Mr. 
Bowes, Rev. H. G. Liddell, and Mr. 
Henry Liddell. 

Sixth.—The Rev. the Vicar of New- 
castle, Dr. Headlam, and Mr. Stevenson, 
the medical attendant of the family. 

Seventh.—Mr. Nicholas Wood and Mr. 
Wheatley. 

About twenty private carriages and 
nearly a hundred horsemen followed. 

The Marquess of Londonderry and Lord 
Adolphus Vane joined the procession at 
the church. 

Lord Ravensworth was unable to attend, 
and the Hon. George Liddell remained 
with his Lordship in the castle. 
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Lorp HarTLANnpD. 

Nov. 11. At Stokestown House, co. 
Roscommon, aged 73, the Right Hon. and 
Rev. Maurice Mahon, third Baron Hart- 
land, of that place (1800). : 

The family of Mahon is traditionally 
descended from the native princes of Mun- 
ster ; and his Lordship’s father, previously 
to his elevation to the peerage, was knight 
of the shire for the county of Roscommon, 
in the Irish House of Commons. 

The late Lord was born Oct. 6, 1772, 
the third and youngest son of Maurice first 
Lord Hartland, by the Hon. Catharine 
Moore, fourth daughter of Stephen first 
Viscount Mountcashell. His eldest bro- 
ther Lieut.-Gen. Thomas, second Lord 
Hartland, died Dec. 8, 1835; and his se- 
cond brother, Lieut.-Gen. the Hon. Ste- 
phen Mahon, having previously died un- 
married in 1828, the peerage devolved 
upon the subject of this notice ; who was 
in holy orders. He was a member of St. 
John’s college, Cambridge, where he gra- 
duated B.A. 1794, M.A.1797. He mar- 
ried, Nov. 24, 1813, Isabella-Jane, third 
daughter of William Hume, esq. of Hume 
Wood, co. Wicklow; but by that lady, 
who died Dec. 12, 1838, his Lordship had 
no issue. It is understood that Major 
Denis Mahon, his cousin, who married a 
daughter of the late Dr. Bathurst, Bishop 
of Norwich, succeeds to his landed pro- 
perty. 


Ricut Hon. Witt1am Dunpas. 

Nov. 14. At Quarry House, St. Leo- 
nard’s on Sea, Sussex, the Right Hon. 
William Dundas, a Privy Councillor, Lord 
Clerk Register, Keeper of the Signet, and 
Register of Sasines in Scotland. 

He was the third son of Robert Dundas, 
esq., of Arniston, Lord President of the 
Court of Session, and M.P. for Mid Lo- 
thian, half-brother to Henry, first Viscount 
Melville, by his second wife Jean, daugh- 
ter of William Grant, esq., Lord Preston- 
grange. 

He was called to the bar at Lincoln’s 
Inn, Jan. 31, 1788. He first entered 
Parliament at the general election of 1796 
as member for the burghs of Kirkwall, 
Wick, Dornoch, Dingwall, and Tain ; and 
he early distinguished himself as an active 
member and occasional speaker. 

In Oct. 1797, he was appointed one of 
the Commissioners for the affairs of India, 
his uncle, the Right Hon. Henry Dundas 
(afterwards Viscount Melville,) being then 
President of the Board; and he held that 
situation until 1803. He was sworn a 
Privy Councillor on the 25th June, 1800. 
At the general election of 1802, he was 
returned = Parliament for the county of 
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Sutherland, and he was re-chosen in 
1806. ; : 

On the 19th May, 1804, he was ap- 
pointed Secretary at War, which office he 
held until Feb. 1806. 

In 1807, he was first returned to Par- 
liament for Cullen. In [812 he was 
elected for the city of Edinburgh. He 
was re-elected in 1818, 1820, 1830, and 
1831, and finally retired on the Reform 
Act being brought into operation in 1832. 

He received a sum little short of 
4000/. annually from the public purse, 
arising out of the fees as Register of 
Sasines, and as a compensation for the 
loss of fees as Keeper of the Signet. 

The will of this right hon. gentleman, 
so far as regards his leasehold and personal 
estate in England or elsewhere, except in 
Scotland, has been proved in London— 
the personal effects within the province 
of Canterbury being sworn under 30,000/. 
He appoints his nephews, R. A. Chris- 
topher, esq. M.P. for North Lincolnshire, 
and Lieut.-Colonel Philip Dundas, to be 
his executors ; to each he has left alegacy 
of 5007. The rest of his property, in- 
cluding his messuages in Lower Grosvenor- 
Street, Saint George’s, Hanover-square, 
and at Saint Leonard’s-on-the-Sea, money 
and securities, he bequeaths to his exe- 
cutors, in trust for his wife—a sum of 
50002. being set apart in the funds for 
his nephew, William Pitt Dundas, esq.,* 
Deputy Register of Scotland, his executors, 
administrators, and assigns, subject to 
the life-interest of testator’s wife in the 
dividends, but his said nephew to possess 
a vested interest in the principal, imme- 
diately on the decease of the testator. 
The residue of his personal estate, in- 
cluded in his testamentary disposition, he 
leaves to his wife, for her own absolute 
use and disposal. The will was executed 
in London, in April 1842. 





Rieut Hon. J. H. Frere. 

Jan. 7. At his residence at the Pieta, 
Malta, in his 77th year, the Right Hon. 
John Hookham Frere, M.A. formerly 
Ambassador in Spain. 

Mr. Frere was born May 21, 1769, the 
eldest son of John Hookham Frere, esq. 
of Roydon Hall, Norfolk, M.P. for Nor- 
wich, F.R.S. and F.S.A. (who died in 
1807) by Jane, only child of John Hook- 
ham, esq. of Old Broad Street, London, 
and Beddington, Surrey. 

Mr. Frere was educated at Eton, and 





* Third son of the Right Hon. Robert 
Dundas, of Arniston, Lord Chief Baron 
of the Exchequer in Scotland, by his 
cousin the Hon. Elizabeth Dundas, eldest 
daughter of Henry Viscount Melville. 
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he was one of the set of youthful writers 
which, under the conduct of Canning, 
united to produce the Microcosm. In 
Ellis’s Specimens of English Poetry is a 
production of this gentleman, which is 
thus noticed by Sir James Mackintosh in 
his Cabinet History of England: “A 
translation made by a schoolboy in the 
eighteenth century, into the English of 
the fourteenth century, of this Anglo- 
Saxon poem of the tenth century, on the 
battle of Brunanburgh, is a double imi- 
tation, unmatched, perhaps, in literary 
history, in which the writer gave an 
earnest of that faculty of catching the 
peculiar genius and preserving the charac. 
teristic manner of his original, which, 
though the specimens of it be too few, 
places him alone among English trans- 
lators.’’ Scott also invariably spoke of 
this production as something more than 
a mere curiosity, as an admirable rendering 
from one language into another, thought 
for thought and word for word,* and yet 
without a slavish servility. ‘I have only 
met,’’ he says, ‘‘in my researches into 
these matters, with one poem, which, if it 
had been produced as ancient, could not 
have been detected on internal evidence.t 
It is the War-Song on the Victory at 
Brunanburgh, translated from Anglo- 
Saxon into Anglo-Norman, by the Right 
Honourable John Hookham Frere.’”’ (See 
Ellis’s Specimens, i. p. 14.) 

Mr.Frere was some timea fellow of Caius 
college, Cambridge, where he graduated 
B.A. 1792, M.A. 1795. He was returned 
to Parliament for the borough of West 
Looe in Nov. 1796, and continued one of 
its representatives until the dissolution in 
in 1802. In 1799 he succeeded Mr. 
Canning as Under-Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. In Oct. 1800 he was 
appointed Envoy Extraordinary and Ple- 
nipotentiary to Portugal; from whence, 
on the 6th Sept. 1802, he was removed 
to Spain, and he continued at Madrid in 
the two following years, and was then 
succeeded by his brother Mr. Barthole- 
mew Frere. 

He was sworn a privy councillor Jan. 
14, 1805. In 1807 he was sent ambas- 
sador to Prussia, and in 1808 he again 
went to Madrid, where in the following 
year, in acknowledgment of his zealous 
* This is not the case at all. The ori- 
ginal has 144 lines, the translation only 
66.—Edit. 

t Yet Scott failed to detect the modern 
authorship of the ballad on the fray at 
Featherstonhaugh, part of which he in- 
troduced into his Marmion: see our re- 
view of the memoir of Robert Surtees, 
esq. in our vol. XIII. pp. 9—11.—Edit, 

Gent. Mac. Vou. XXYV. 
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services, the Junta conferred upon him 
the Castilian title of Marquis de la Union, 
which the Prince Regent allowed him to 
accept. In 1809 Mr. Frere endeavoured 
to persuade Sir John Moore to suspend his 
hasty retreat, a circumstance which gave 
great offence to the General. He was re- 
placed in the same year by the Marquess 
Wellesley. 

Mr. Frere married, Sept. 12, 1816, 
Elizabeth-Jemima dowager Countess of 
Erroll, widow of George fourteenth Earl 
of Erroll, daughter of Joseph Blake, esq; 
of Ardfry, co. Galway, and sister to the 
first Lord Wallscourt. Her Ladyship 
died at Malta on the 17th Jan. 1831. 

Mr. Frere was seized with a fit of apo- 
plexy when at dinner on the day before 
his death. The event caused a great sen- 
sation throughout the island of Malta, 
where he had resided for some years, such 
as must be highly flattering to his nume- 
rous friends, as proving the more than 
esteem in which he was held. He was 
proverbially charitable, and unostenta- 
tiously so. The poor have experienced 
a loss which is irreparable; and many 
dependants on his bounty, moving for- 
merly in better circumstances, will have 
to deplore the loss of a kind-hearted 
friend, a pious man, and a true Christian. 
By his loss a pension of 1,700/. a year re- 
verts to Government. 

His remains were interred in the upper 
burial ground, Horian, where his wife and 
daughter are mouldering to decay. Lord 
Hamilton Chichester, who married a niece 
of the Countess of Erroll, superintended 
the necessary arrangements. 

Mr. Frere was an admirable scholar and 
a person of great and various talents. 
Many of his clever and witty sayings are 
still current in society. His literary pro- 
ductions, however, were fugitive, and are 
to be sought for chiefly in the works of 
his friends. He was one of the chief 
contributors to the poetry of the Anti- 
jacobin Review, 1800. The Rovers, or 
Double Arrangement, p. 16, and p. 180, 
was his; and the first part of the Loves 
of the Triangles, p. 103, and others, in 
conjunction with Mr. Canning. 

Of his other compositions, one of the 
most remarkable was the ‘* Prospectus 
and Specimen of an Intended National 
Work, by William and Robert Whistle- 
craft, of Stowmarket, in Suffolk, Hemp 
and Collar Makers, intended to comprise 
the most interesting Particulars relating 
to King Arthur and his Round Table’’— 
the precursor and original of Byron’s 
Beppo and Don Juan. ‘I have written,’’ 
says Byron, ‘‘a poem of eighty-four oc- 
tave stanzas, in or after the excellent 
manner of Mr. Whistlecraft, whom I take 

28 
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to be Mr. Frere.’? ‘‘ Whistlecraft’’ has 
long been out of print. There are hu- 
mour and wit and a light playful strain of 
versification about it, but the style is the 
staple of the book. It was Mr. Frere’s 
intention to go on with his ‘‘ Monks and 
Giants ;” but the imitations of it disgusted 
him, and he relinquished it. 

Mr. Frere translated three (Birds— 
Knights—Acharnians) of the Plays of 
Aristophanes. They were printed in 4to 
at Malta, and sent to England, where a 
title-page was printed for them, and the 
book was sold. 

He also printed some translations from 
Theognis, and made a kind of biography 
of the writer very ingeniously from his 
Poem. This work was reviewed in the 
Quarterly Review, No. CXLIV. It was 
called ‘* Theognis Restitutus.”’ 

There is a Greek Translation by Mr. 
Frere of a Poem of Gesner’s, in W. Her- 
bert’s Miscellaneous Poems, Part iii. p. 83. 
Some Latin Poems by him will be found 
in the ‘‘ Muse Etonenses,” edited by Mr. 
Herbert ; and in Southey’s ‘‘ History of 
Spain,” vol. v. p. 109, are some Latin 


hexameters by him on L’ Albuquerque. 
A spirited translation of a Spanish 
poem on the Cid by Mr. Frere, is in Mr. 
Southey’s ‘‘ History of the Cid,’’ 4to. ; 
and there are several smaller poems by 


him, some of which have appeared in 
newspapers, and others are in manuscript, 
as his Lines on Canning, and on Lord 
Nelson’s death. 


Sirk WitiraM Foutis, Bart. 

Nov. 7. In Grosvenor-place, aged 55, 
Sir William Foulis, the eighth Bart. of 
Ingleby Manor, co. York (1619). 

Sir William was the eldest son of Sir 
William Foulis, the seventh Baronet, by 
Anne, second daughter of Edmond Turnor, 
esq., of Panton, Lincolnshire. 

He succeeded to the title on the 5th 
Sept. 1802, on the death of his father. 
He was deservedly respected by his ten- 
antry in Yorkshire, and his bounty to the 
poor was very extensive. 

He married, May 11, 1825, Mary Jane, 
second daughter of the late Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir Charles Ross, of Balnagowan, co. 
Ross, Bart. by Lady Mary Fitzgerald, 
eldest sister of the present Duke of Lein- 
ster; but by that lady, who it is believed 
survives him, he had issue only a daugh- 
ter, Mary, born in 1826. 

The title and estates have devolved on 
his brother, now Sir Henry Foulis. 


Srr WiLtiamM Wake, Bart. 
Jan, 28. At Courteen hall, Northamp- 
tonshire, in his 78th year, Sir William 
Wake, the 9th Bart. of that place (1621), 
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a deputy lieutenant of Northamptonshire, 
and D.C.L. 

He was the eldest son of Sir William 
the eighth Baronet, by Mary, only daugh- 
ter and heiress of Richard Fenton, of 
Banke Top, Yorkshire, esq. and was born 
on the 5th of April 1768. He succeeded 
to the title and family estates on the 
death of his father, in Oct. 1785. 

He was a member of St. John’s college, 
Cambridge, where the hon. degree of 
M.A. was conferred upon him in 1789. 

Very early in life he possessed himself 
of an excellent pack of harriers, which 
for considerably more than forty years 
contributed with increasing repute to the 
pleasure and recreation of the neighbour- 
hood of Northampton. On the disposal 
of his harriers, which took place on the 
introduction of the Birmingham railway 
through a part of the Courteenhall estate, 
Sir William turned his attention more 
exclusively to the improvement of his 
lands, and to a system of judicious farming 
and grazing, in which he succeeded so 
well as to gain the first prize for each 
class of fat oxen annually exhibited at the 
Agricultural Cattle Show. In his politics 
Sir William was of the old Whig school, 
and he had the happiness and satisfaction 
of nominating, on nine or ten successive 
occasions, the late excellent Earl Spencer, 
then Lord Althdérp, with whom from 
early life he had lived on terms of the 
most sincere and personal friendship, as 
candidate for the representation of the 
county of Northampton. In his general 
intercourse with the world, Sir William 
was a well-judging, polite, and kind- 
hearted man, entirely without disguise. 
In his domestic character, as the kind 
master of a very large household, and the 
beloved father of a family, his real worth 
could best be appreciated. No person 
ever more closely identified his own hap- 
piness with that of his family than he did. 
A more kind-hearted man, or one more 
esteemed through a long life by his 
friends, or in whose drollery and good 
humour, especially in the days of his 
merry harriers, those friends more truly 
delighted, never existed. In dress he 
was somewhat singular, but it was the 
singularity of the gentleman, and of one 
that, as in his politics, declined changing 
his coat with the mere fashion of the day. 

Sir William Wake was twice married ; 
first in 1790, to Mary, only daughter of 
Francis Sitwell, esq. of Reinshaw, Derby- 
shire, and sister to Sir Sitwell Sitwell, 
Bart. ; and secondly, in 1793, to Jenny, 
daughter of Vice-Admiral James Gambier, 
uncle to Lord Gambier. By the former 
lady he had issue one son, now Sir Charles 
Wake. By his second lady he had issue 
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three sons and seven daughters, viz. 1. 
Louisa, who died unmarried in 1810; 2. 
William, who died in 1815 ; 3. Drury, who 
died in 1818 ; 4. Mary, who died in 1825 ; 
5. the Rev. John William Wake, who died 
in 1829; 6. Jane-Sophia ; 7. Emma, who 
died in 1812; 8. Emily-Georgiana; 9. 
Cecilia, and 10. Charlotte-Joan. 

The present Baronet was born in 1791, 
and married, first, in 1815, his cousin 
Mary-Alice, eldest daughter of the late 
Sir Sitwell Sitwell, Bart.; and, secondly, 
in 1822, Charlotte, second daughter of 
the late Crawford Tait, esq. of Harrieston, 
N.B. By the latter he has issue. 


Sir Humpurey P. Davie, Bart. 

Jan. 12. At Creedy Park, Sandford, 
Devonshire, aged 71, Sir Humphrey 
Phineas Davie, the tenth Bart. (1641). 

The family of Davy has flourished in 
various branches in the county of Devon, 
and that branch seated at Creedy were 
descended from John Davie, three times 
mayor of Exeter in the reign of Elizabeth, 
and who, during bis first mayoralty, in 
1584, entertained in his house Don An- 
thonio, the exiled King of Portugal. 

Sir Humphrey was the fourth and 
youngest son of Sir John the seventh 
Bart, by Catharine, daughter of John 
Stokes, of Rill, co. Devon, esq. He suc- 
ceeded to the title on the decease of his 
nephew Sir John the ninth Baronet, who 
died unmarried Sept. 18, 1824. 

Sir Humphrey was also unmarried, and, 
as he was the last heir male of the family, 
the title of Baronet has become extinct with 


him ; his estates devolving to his only 


surviving sister Frances-Juliana, who, 
with her husband Col. Henry Robert 
Ferguson, of Wilton Crescent, takes the 
name and arms of Davie. Sir Humphrey 
was a kind landlord and a good neigh» 
bour ; his hospitality was unbounded—his 
munificence limited only by his means— 
and throughout a long and useful, but 
unostentatious, career he lived for others, 
rather than for himself. To the poor of 
the parish of Sandford his loss will be 
irreparable. 


Sir Joun Cuetwopke, Bart. 

Dec. 17. At his residence at Bognor, 
Sussex, in his 82nd year, Sir John Chet- 
wode, the fourth Bart. of Oakeley, Staf- 
fordshire (1700), M.P. for Buckingham. 

He was born May 11, 1764, the only 
surviving child of Sir John the third 
Baronet, by Dorothy, third daughter and 
coheiress of Thomas Brentland, of Thorne- 
cliffe, co. Chester, esq. 

On the death of his father, May 1779, 
he succeeded to the baronetcy, and to ex- 
tensive estates in the counties of Stafford, 
Chester, and Buckingham, 
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At the general election of 1837 he was 
supported by the Conservatives as a can- 
didate for the borough of Buckingham, 
but was unsuccessful, the poll terminating 
as follows :— 

Sir T. F. Fremantle, Bart. . 

Sir Harry Verney, Bart. . . 157 

Sir John Chetwode, Bart. . . 138 

At the last general election in 1841 he 
was returned for the same borough without 
a contest, on the resignation of Sir Harry 
Verney. 

Sir John Chetwode married, Oct. 
16, 1735, Lady Henrietta Grey, eldest 
daughter of George-Henry fifth Earl of 
Stamford and Warrington, and by her 
ladyship, who died July 12, 1826, he had 
issue seven sons and seven daughters: 
1. Henrietta-Dorothy, married in 1808 
to Sir John Fenton Fletcher-Boughey, 
Bart. and was mother of the present Sir 
Thomas F. F. Boughey-Fletcher, Bart. ; 
2. Anna-Maria, married in 1811 to the 
Rev. Richard Farrer, Rector of Ashley 
and Vicar of Fawsley, Northampton. 
shire; 3. Sir John Chetwode, who has 
succeeded to the title; 4. The Rev. 
George Chetwode, Rector of Ashton- 
under-Lyne, Lancashire, who married in 
1818 Charlotte-Anne,daughter of Moreton 
Wallhouse, esq. and sister to Lord Ha- 
therton, and was left a widower in 1837, 
with issue; 5. Charles; 6. The Rev. 
Henry Chetwode, Perpetual Curate of 
Nether Whitley, Cheshire, who died in 
1843, aged forty-five; 7. Richard, a 
Major in the 4th Foot; 8. Philip, Lieut. 
R.N.; 9.° Frederick, Lieut. 24th Foot; 
10. Elizabeth; 11. Louisa; 12. Char- 
lotte; 13. Sophia; 14. Caroline, who 
died in 1837. 

After the death of Lady Henrietta, Sir 
John Chetwode married secondly, in 1827, 
Elizabeth, daughter of John Bristow, esq. 

The present Baronet was born in 
1788 ; he married, in 1821, Miss Ludford, 
eldest daughter and co-heir of John New- 
digate Ludford, esq. of Ansley Hall, 
Warwickshire, and, on entering on that 
gentleman’s property, in 1826, he as- 
sumed, by sign manual, the names of 
Newdigate Ludford before his own. 
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Sir StePpHEN Epwarp May, Knrt. 


Oct. 28. At Bath, aged 64, Sir Stephen 
Edward May, Knt.; a magistrate and 
deputy lieutenant of the co. Antrim. 

Sir Stephen was the son of Sir Edward 
May, Bart. whose daughter Anna is the 
dowager Marchioness of Donegall. He 
was returned to Parliamet for Belfast on 
the death of Sir Edward May, in Nov, 
1814. 

He was appointed Collector of Cus- 
toms at Belfast in April, 1816, and 
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knighted by the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land on that occasion. 

Sir Stephen May married in 1820, the 
daughter of the Rev. Brinsley Nixon, 
Rector of Clonard, co. Meath. 


Sin Lawrence Jones, Bart. 

Nov. 7. Murdered by brigands, on the 
road from Macri to Smyrna, Sir Lawrence 
Jones, the second Baronet, of Cranmer 
Hall, Norfolk (1831). 

He was born Jan 10, 1817, the eldest 
son of the late Major-General Sir John 
Thomas Jones, K.C.B.( of whom a memoir 
was given in our vol. XIX. p. 428) by 
Catharine-Maria, daughter of Effingham 
Lawrence, of New York, and formerly of 
London. He succeeded to the baronetcy 
on the death of his father, Feb. 26, 1843. 

The circumstances of the death of Sir 
Lawrence Jones were as follow :—‘‘ On the 
6th Nov. at two o’clock in the afternoon, 
he, with Captain Twopenny, left Macri 
for Smyrna. They were accompanied by a 
Greek dragoman of the name of Nicoli, 
and also three conductors. On the night 
of the same day they all slept at Karghi, 
and the next day, at twelve o’clock, they 
found themselves at the foot of the moun- 
tain called Khassils-Bel, where they stop- 
ped to breakfast. During this repast one 


of the conductors observed to the drago- 


man, that two or three Zhybeeks were at 
a distance in front, but as hein a short 
time lost sight of them, the travellers were 
undisturbed, and their route was continued. 
But they had not proceeded more than six 
miles on their journey, when they were 
suddenly assailed by a warm tire of mus- 
ketry from behind one of the rocks of the 
mountain. Sir Lawrence Jones fell dead, 
as well as the Greek Nicoli, by this fatal 
discharge ; Captain Twopenny was also 
grievously wounded. The robbers, with- 
out the least fear of being recognized, ap- 
proached and began to take possession of 
everything which they could lay their hands 
upon. Captain Twopenny miraculously 
escaped from being despatched. One of 
the brigands had already pointed a pistol 
to his chest, when another turned the aim 
of the pistol, and it went off in a different 
direction. Having remained for about an 
hour-and-a-half upon the field of the 
murder, the robbers departed. Captain 
Twopenny, aided by his conductor, with 
difficulty remounted his horse. It was 
not until twelve hours’ ride of fatigue that 
he arrived at Macri, weltering in his blood, 
which was running from his numerous 
wounds. On his arrival at Macri, his 
first care was to look after the body of his 
companion, which was brought to Macri 
on the 9th, as well as that of Nicoli; 
both of them were buried in the Greek 
chapel,” 


Sir Lawrence Jones is succeeded in the 
baronetcy by his next brother, now Sir 
Willoughby Jones. 


Sir Josern Barrineton, Bart. 

Jan. . At Limerick, aged 81, Sir 
Joseph Barrington, Bart. 

His family is supposed to have been 
derived from the family of Barrington of 
Essex, and has been settled for some 
generations in Limerick. He was born 
Feb. 21, 1764, the only son of Matthew 
Barrington, esq. of that city, by Jane, 
daughter of John Canter, of Ballyvara. 

In conjunction with his sons, Mr. Jo- 
seph Barrington founded the hospital and 
infirmary at Limerick, which has their 
name, and which was incorporated by 
Act of Parliament, 11 Geo. IV. 

He was created a Baronet by patent 
dated Sept. 30, 1831. 

He married, in 1787, Mary, daughter of 
Daniel Baggott, esq., of Limerick; and 
had issue eight sons and three daughters : 
1. Sir Matthew, his successor ; 2. Michael, 
who died young; 3. Daniel Barrington, 
esq., Clerk of the Crown for the county 
of Limerick; who married, in 1829, Anne, 
daughter of Richard Williams, of Drum- 
condra Castle, co. Dublin, esq., and has 
issue; 4. Honoria, married, in 1827, to 
Thomas Lloyd, esq., of Limerick, and 
died in 1828; 5. Croker, Lieut. R.N.; 
6 and 7. Benjamin and Benjamin, who 
both died young; 8. Joseph, who died in 
1833, in his 30th year; 9. Samuel, a 
barrister-at-law; 10. Jane; and 11. Mary 
Anne, who died in 1829. 

The present Baronet is Crown Solici- 
tor for Munster. Ee was born in 1788, 
and married in 1814, Charlotte, daughter 
of William Hartigan, esq., of Dublin, by 
whom he has a numerous family. 


Str James R. Carnac, Bart. 


Feb. 4. At Rockliffe, near Lymington, 
Hampshire, after some months’ severe ill- 
ness, aged 61, Sir James Rivett Carnac, 
of Derby, Bart. 

He was the son of James Rivett, esq. 
of the East India Company's civil service, 
who, in 1801, assumed the name of Car- 
nac, by a daughter of James Fisher, esq. 
of Yarmouth. 

Mr. Carnac was a Major on the Madras 
establishment, and retired in 1822, He 
was elected a Director of the East India 
Company, on the 7th March 1827, and was 
for some time chairman of the board. 

In Feb. 1832 he was appointed Governor 
of Bombay ; and in 1836 he was advanced 
to the dignity of a Baronet. 

In 1837 he was returned to Parliament 
for Sandwich, after a contest which termi- 
nated as follows:— 
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Sir E. T. Trowbridge, Bart. - 
Sir J. R. Carnac, Bart. - °- 
S. Grove Price, esq. - - - 
Sir W. Brook Bridges - - - 


416 
401 
307 
330 


Sir James R. Carnac married, June 3, 
1815, Anna-Maria, eldest daughter of Wil- 
liam Richards, esq. of Penglais, Cardi- 
ganshire, by whom he had issue; and is 
succeeded by his son, now Sir John Car- 
nac, who was born in 1818, and is a Cap- 
tain in the army, late in the 73d regiment. 


C. G. Beaucierk, Ese. 

Dec. 25. At St. Leonard’s Forest, near 
Horsham, Sussex, aged 73, Charles George 
Beauclerk, esq. 

Mr. Beauclerk was the only son of 
Topham Beauclerk, esq. (son of Lord 
Sydney Beauclerk, fifth son of Charles 
first Duke of St. Alban’s,) by Lady Diana 
Spencer, (previously Viscountess Boling- 
broke,) daughter of Charles third Duke 
of Marlborough, K.G. 

On the raising of the Rape of Bramber 
volunteers, he was appointed the com- 
manding officer of the North division, 
with the rank of Major, by commission 
dated 20 Sept. 1803. 

Mr. Beauclerk married, April 29, 1799, 
Emily-Charlotte, second daughter of 
William Ogilvie, esq. and Emily-Mary, 
Duchess dowager of Leinster, daughter 
of Charles second Duke of Richmond 
and Lennox, K.G., and by that lady, who 
died Jan. 22, 1832, he had issue three sons 
and six daughters :—1. Aubrey-William, 
a Major in the army, and late M.P. for 
East Surrey, who married, first, in 1834, 
Ida, third daughter of Sir Charles Forster 
Goring, Bart. and, secondly, in 1840, Rosa, 
daughter of Joshua Robinson, esq. and 
has issue by the former marriage; 2. 
Charles-Robert Beauclerk, esq. M.A. 
Fellow of Caius college, Cambridge, and 
a barrister-at-law of Lincoln’s Inn; 3. 
George-Robert ; 4. Caroline-Anne, mar- 
ried, in 1829, to Robert Aldridge, esq. of 
New Lodge, Horsham; 5. Georgiana, 
married, in 1826, to John Dean Paul, esq. 
eldest son of Sir John Dean Paul, Bart. ; 
6. Diana-Olivia, married, in 1823, to the 
late Sir Francis Fletcher Vane, Bart. who 
died in 1842; 7. Jane-Elizabeth, married, 
in 1830, to Henry Fitzroy, esq. cousin to 
the Duke of Grafton; 8. Isabella-Eliza- 
beth, married, in 1840, to Capt. John 
William Montagu, R.N. cousin to the 
Duke of Montagu; and 9. Katharine- 
Katinka, married, in 1845, to George 
Ashley Maude, esq., Lieut. R. Horse Art. 
nephew to Viscount Hawarden. 


Henry Ixtrip Nicuott, Esa. D.C.L, 
Nov, 24. At Upper Clapton, of smail- 


pox, aged 36, Henry Iltid Nicholl, esq. 
D.C L. 

Mr. Nicholl was the son and heir of 
the late Iltid Nicholl, esq. her Majesty’s 
Procurator-general, who died in Jan. 
1845, (see our vol. XXIII. p. 316). 

He married, April 15, 1836, Mary 
Anne, daughter of Henry Hoyle Oddie, 
esq. of Colney House, Hertfordshire. 

He has died intestate, leaving personal 
property in England estimated at 90,0002. 
besides freehold and other property in 
Wales. Letters of administration of his 
effects have been granted to his relict, 
who, with his children, divide the per- 
sonalty, one-third to the widow, and the 
two-thirds among the children. The 
freeholds to the heir-at-law. 


C. G. Farrrax, Esa. 


Dee. 29. At Leyburn, aged 77, Charles 
Gregory Fairfax, esq. of Gilling Castle, 
Yorkshire. 

Mr. Fairfax was the second son of 
Nathaniel Pigott, esq. by Anna Mathu- 
rina, daughter of Monsieur de Beriol, and 
grandson of Ralph Pigott, esq. of Whit- 
ton, co. Middlesex, by the Hon. Alathea 
Fairfax, daughter of William ninth Vis- 
count Fairfax. On the death of his 
cousin the Hon. Anne Fairfax, only sur- 
viving daughter and heiress of Charles- 
Gregory the tenth Viscount, he suc- 
ceeded to the estates of that family; and 
in consequence assumed by act of Parlia- 
ment, in 1793, the surname of Fairfax 
only. 

He married in 1794 Mary, second sister 
of Sir Henry Goodricke, of Ribston, co. 
York, Bart.; and by that lady, who died 
on the 26th of January last year, he 
has left issue one son, Charles-Gregory, 
and two daughters, Lavinia, and Harriet, 
married in 1838 to Francis Cholmeley, 
jun, esq. of Bransby Hall, co. York. 


S. A. Severne, Esa. 


Nov. 11. In Portland-place, aged 73, 
Samuel Amy Severne, esq. of Thenford, 
Northamptonshire, Wallop-hall, co. Sa- 
lop, and Rhos Géch, co. Glamorgan. 

Mr. Severne was born at Enfield in 
Middlesex, the younger but only sur- 
viving son of Samuel Severne, esq. of 
that place, by Elizabeth-Mary, daughter 
of George Gorst, of Chester, gent. His 
estates in the counties of Salop and Mont- 
gomery were inherited from his grand- 
father’s .cousin-german, General John 
Severne, Colonel of the 8th light dra- 
goons, who died in 1787. He served the 
office of sheriff of the county of Mont- 
gomery in 1824, 
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In Dec. 1824, on the death of Mrs. 
Mary Ingram, spinster, he became pos- 
sessed by her will of Thenford, and the 
other estates of the ancient family of Wod- 
hull. Mrs. Ingram’s sister had been the 
wife of Michael Wodhull, esq. the trans- 
lator of Euripides, and the last of that 
family, who, by his will made in 1815, 
devised his estates in her favour. 

In 1829, Mr. Severne served the office 
of sheriff of the county of Northampton. 

He married, April 10, 1794, Anne, 
daughter of Thomas Brayne of Barton, 
co. Warwick, gent. and had issue four 
sons and four daughters—1. Mary Anne ; 
2. Elizabeth, buried at Westbury, co. 
Salop, in 1801; 3. John Michael Severne, 
esq. who married, in 1825, Anna Maria, 
daughter of Edmund Meysey Wigley, esq. 
of Shakenhurst, co. Wore. and has issue ; 
4. Samuel Amy Severne, late of the Royal 
Art.; 5. The Rev. Henry Severne; 6. 
Catharine, married in 1829 to the Rev. 
Francis Leighton, Rector of Cardiston, 
Salop, only son of Major-Gen. Thomas 
Leighton, and nephew to Sir Baldwin 
Leighton, Bart.; 6. Charles; 7. William ; 
and 8. Julia, married in 1830 to John 
Morris, esq. of Ross Hall, co. Salop. 


GenerRAL Hopeson. 

Jan. 14. In Welbeck street, General 
John Hodgson, Colonel of the 4th. or 
King’s Own regiment. 

General Hodgson was the only surviving 
son of Field-Marshal Studholme Hodgson, 
who is known in history as the com-— 
mander of the expedition which took Bel- 
leisle from the French, in the year 1761, 
and who was greatly distinguished by the 
friendship and favour of the Duke of Cum- 
berland, and by the confidence and good 
opinion of the great Earl of Chatham. 

The mother of the deceased officer was 
Lady Catharine Howard, through whom 
he was nephew to the late Field-Marshal 
the Right Hon. Sir George Howard, K.B. 
and first cousin to the Earl of Effingham, 
and to Mary Countess of Roseberry. He 
was educated at Harrow School, and was 
still there when he obtained his commis- 
sion, so far back as 1779, in the King’s 
Own regiment, which was his father’s 
corps, and was then in Canada. He shortly 
afterwards went out to join it, and served 
with it for some years in Canada, under 
the auspices of his friend and connection, 
Lord Dorchester, the Governor; and in 
1793, he was employed as major of brigade 
at the reduction of the islands of St. Pierre 
and Miguelon. He was twice taken pri- 
soner at sea, in 1794 and 1797, on the 
latter occasion by a French privateer, after 
a severe action, at the close of which he 
sank the colours of the ‘‘ King’s Own,” 
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to prevent their falling into the enemy's 
hands. He was then taken to France, 
where he remained a prisoner until Octo- 
ber, 1798, when he was exchanged. 

In 1799, he served as commanding officer 
with the 4th in Holland, where he was 
present at the capture of the town and 
garrison of Hoorn, and at the actions of 
the 2d and 6th of October. In the action 
near Egmont-op-See he was most danger- 
ously wounded, the ball never having been 
extracted. He was subsequently appointed 
Governor and Commander in Chief at the 
Bermudas, and afterwards to the same 
situation at Curagoa, which latter govern- 
ment he retained till the peace, when the 
island was restored to the Dutch. In each 
of these situations he received the repeated 
thanks of the King’s government, and on 
his return home was appointed to the 
Colonelcy of the third garrison battalion. 
In 1822 he received that of the 83d Foot, 
from which he was, in 1835, removed by 
the special command of his late Majesty, 
William IV., to the distinguished regiment 
of which he died Colonel, and over the 
interests of which he watched with the 
care of a parent. 

The General retained to the end, in an 
unusual degree, the fire and energy, as 
well as the kindness of disposition, which 
distinguished him through life, and fell a 
victim at last to the ardour and perseve- 
rance with which, within a very few weeks, 
he continued to follow his private pursuit 
of shooting. He has left several children 
to deplore his loss, and will long be re- 
membered with affection and veneration 
by a numerous circle of friends and ac- 
quaintance. 


Masor-Gen. Sir Burces Camac. 

Nov. 17. At Duffryn, Glamorganshire, 
the seat of Bruce Pryce, esq., Major- 
General Sir Burges Camac, K. Chas. III. 

He was appointed Lieutenant in a regi- 
ment of infantry, May 29, 1803; Lieut. 
25th dragoons, Dec. 4, 1806; Captain 
18th foot, Aug. 18, 1808; brevet Major, 
June 11, 1811; Lieutenant-Colonel, June 
21, 1813; Captain lst Life Guards, June 
10, 1815; Colonel, July 22, 1820; and 
Major-General, Nov. 28, 1841. He 
received the royal licence to accept the 
order of Charles III. of Spain, conferred 
upon him for his services in the Peninsula, 
Aug. 3, 1815; and according to the Re- 
gulation respecting Foreign Orders made 
in 1813, was not entitled to the style 
appertaining to a knight bachelor, although 
he appears to bave assumed it. In his 
will he describes himself as ‘‘ Knight of 
the Order of Charles III. of Spain, and a 
Major-General of her Majesty Queen 
Victoria’s armies,’? He has bequeathed 
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the whole of his estates, real and personal, 
wheresoever situate, to his sister, Mrs. 
Bushby, for her absolute use, and ap- 
pointed her sole executrix. The will is 
dated Nov. 24, 1844. In the beginning of 
November 1845, a few days before his 
death, he made a codicil to his will, leaving 
liberal legacies to three of his godchildren; 
but from its not being witnessed—though 
written upon the same sheet of paper as 
the will, and signed by the testator—it 
cannot be legally acted upon under the 
provisions of the late Will Act. His 


personal estate within the province of 
Canterbury was sworn under 10,0007. 


CoLoneLt Swann HI. 

Dec. 29. At Calais, in his 72nd year, 
Colonel Swann Hill, late of the first Foot. 

He was appointed Ensign in that regi- 
ment, Oct. 1, 1794; joined at Port-au- 
Prince in the following spring, and re- 
mained there until 1797, when the regi- 
ment was sent home a skeleton, from the 
effects of the fevers incident to that place. 
In 1801 the Ist Foot embarked at Ports- 
mouth with the 64th Foot for Barbados, 
and sailed from thence with the expedition 
which reduced first the island of St. Mar- 
tin, and then St. John, St. Thomas, and 
St. Croix, Danish settlements. This 
officer was appointed to the command of 
the French town of Marigot, with a com- 
pany of the 4th West India regiment and 
his own, where he remained until 1802, 
when the town and island being given up 
to the French, he proceeded to Antigua 
in command of three companies of his 
regiment, to relieve the 59th. He after- 
wards formed part of the expedition for 
the reduction of the colonies of Essequibo, 
Demerara, and Berbice, which surrendered 
upon terms of capitulation. He remained 
at Demerara until 1804, when he returned 
to Europe on private business. 

in 1805 he again went to the West 
Indies, and remained there until recalled 
on his promotion to a Majority in his 
regiment, 21st July,1808. On his arrival, 
he was ordered to join the 4th battalion, 
but shortly after succeeded by promotion 
to the 3d, with which he embarked in the 
expedition to Walcheren, where it formed 
a part of the flank battalion, which landed 
without opposition, and where they ex- 
perienced continual skirmishing with the 
enemy, under a heavy fire, from the garri- 
son of Flushing, which occasioned some 
loss of men; he was present during the 
whole of the siege, and remained on the 
island until the last corps was re-embarked, 
and the island again in possession of the 
enemy. 

After being a short time stationed in 
England, he embarked in April 1810 for 
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the Peninsula, and was present at the 
battle of Busaco; shortly after which he 
was re-called to England, and succeeded 
to the command of the 2nd battalion, with 
which he embarked for Madras ; and soon 
after his arrival, he marched with the right 
wing of the battalion, to join the field 
forces in the Mahratta country. He next 
commanded a flank battalion formed from 
the Royal Scots, 13th, 20th, 22nd, and 
24th native corps, together with light 
companies of riflemen and light troops. 
Having succeeded in course of promotion 
to the first battalion of his regiment, he 
was re-called to Europe. 


Lievut.-CoLoneL Petty, C.B. 

Dec. 20. In Dublin, in his 60th year, 
Lieut.-Colonel Raymond Pelly, C.B. late 
of the 16th Lancers. 

He entered the army as Ensign in the 
27th Foot, in May 1800, and shortly after 
embarked with that regiment in the ex- 
pedition to Ferrol, and thence proceeded 
to the Mediterranean, and joined the army 
under Sir Ralph Abercromby. He served 
with the 27th during the whole of the 
campaign in Egypt in 1801 ; was present 
at the landing on the 8th March, and at 
the battles of the 13th and 21st of that 
month, as well as most of the other affairs, 
He was appointed Lieutenant in the same 
regiment during this period, and in 1802 
was promoted to a troop in the York 
Hussars. Being reduced on half-pay with 
the latter corps, he exchanged into the 
16th Light Dragoons, in which he served 
in Ireland during the disturbances in the 
years 1803, 4, and 5. In 1809 he em- 
barked for the Peninsula, and served in 
that country during the campaigns of 
1809, 10, 11, and 12. He was present at 
the battles of Oporto, Talavera, Busaco, 
and Fuentes d’ Onor, and a number of 
other affairs of less note. On the retreat 
of the army to Torres Vedras, and the 
advance from thence to the frontiers of 
Spain, the 16th Light Dragoons, which 
this officer commanded during the latter, 
as well as on many former occasions, were, 
with the first Hussar regiment, almost 
every day engaged with the enemy; they 
formed one of the corps of light cavalry 
composing the advance guard of the army. 
The subject of this memoir had been pro- 
moted to the majority of the 16th Light 
Dragoonsduring this period, and onthe 23d 
Oct. 1812, was appointed Lieut-Colonel 
in the same regiment. He commanded 
the rear-guard of the cavalry in the retreat 
from Burgos, and his horse being killed 
under him in one of the charges he made 
on that day, and himself wounded in two 
places, he was made prisoner and remained 
in France until the peace in 1814, He 
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exchanged from the command of the 16th 
Lancers to that of the 33rd regiment, 
April 12, 1821, and retired on half-pay of 
the 56th on the 3d of the following month. 
In Dec. 1825 he retired from the service. 


Captain Tuomas Smita, R.N. 

Jan. 9. At Stoke, in his 60th year, Cap- 
tain Thomas Smith, R.N. 

This gallant officer entered the navy as 
a volunteer of the first class on the 10th 
of July, 1798, and served in that capa- 
city and as midshipman under the late 
Admiral Sir George Campbell, K.C.B., 
and others, in her Majesty’s ships Dra- 
gon, Cameleon, Adamant, and Resolu- 
tion. He passed his examination for 
Lieutenant the 6th August, 1806, served 
as acting Lieutenant and Commander of 
her Majesty’s cutter Lord Keith, and 
from July 1807 until Nov. 1808 as 
acting Lieutenant in her Majesty’s ships 
Agincourt and Hound. He was con- 
firmed to the rank of Lieutenant on the 
29th Nov. 1808, and served in that rank 
during the war on board her Majesty’s 
ships Nymphen, Blake, Briseis, Vener- 
able, and Bulwark. He was employed, 
in October, 1804, in the night attack on 
the Boulogne flotilla, commonly called 
the catamaran expedition, in the division 
of boats under Captain V. Collard. Du- 


ring the remainder of the war he was 
constantly engaged in active service in 


various parts of the world. In 1824 he 
was appointed senior Lieutenant of her 
Majesty’s ship Genoa, and took part in 
that vessel in the battle of Navarino, 
being the senior Lieutenant of the whole 
squadron. After the battle of Navarino 
he was promoted to the rank of Com- 
mander, on the 22d Oct. 1827, and served 
in command of her Majesty’s sloop Brisk 
from the 9th of March, 1828, until the 
30th of June, 1829. He was promoted 
to the rank of Post Captain on the 23d 
Nov. 1841. Captain Smith was greatly 
respected for his many estimable qualities 
by all who knew him. 


CHRISTOPHER WorpswortH, D.D. 

Feb. 2. At Buxted parsonage, Sussex, 
aged 71, the Rev. Christopher Words- 
worth, D.D. Rector of Buxted-with-Uck- 
field, and late Master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

Dr. Wordsworth was born at Cocker- 
mouth, in Cumberland, in the year 1774, 
and was a younger brother of the present 
Poet Laureate. He received his early 
education at Hawkshead grammar school, 
whence he proceeded in 1792 to Trinity 
college, Cambridge, of which he became a 
Fellow in 1798, having graduated B.A., 
as 10th — in 1796. In 1798, he 
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also obtained the second Members’ Prize 
for Senior Bachelors. In 1799 he took 
his M.A. degree. 

His first publication was in 1802, being 
‘* Six Letters to Granville Sharp, esq. re- 
specting his remarks on the Uses of the 
Definitive Article in the New Testament.” 
In this work Dr. Wordsworth stated the 
result of a careful examination of the wri- 
tings of the early Greek Fathers so far as 
they bear upon this important question, 
not only of Grammar but Theology. 

About this time he became Domestic 
Chaplain to Dr. Manners Sutton, Bishop 
of Norwich, and subsequently Archbishop 
of Canterbury. In 1804, he was collated 
to the living of Oby, Norfolk, whence, in 
about two years, he was promoted to the 
deanery of Bocking. 

In 1809 he published ‘‘ Ecclesiastical 
Biography, or Lives of Eminent Men 
connected with the History of Religion in 
England from the commencement of the 
Reformation to the Revolution,’’ with 
notes; in six volumes, 8vo. This useful 
and excellent work has passed through a 
second edition, with some important alter- 
ations. 

In 1810 appeared his ‘‘ Reasons for de- 
clining to become a Subscriber to the 
British and Foreign Bible Society ;” which 
was followed by two Letters to Lord 
Teignmouth on the same subject. In the 
same year he proceeded to the degree of 
D.D. by royal mandate. 

In 1811 he took an active part in the 
foundation of the National Society. In 
1815 he preached and published the 
Sermon at the consecration of Bishop 
Ryder. In 1816 he was collated by the 
Archbishop to the rectories of St. Mary’s, 
Lambeth, and Sundridge, Kent ; in the 
former of which parishes he devoted him- 
self with great activity and success to the 
erection and endowment of additional 
churches. Soon afterwards he served 
also as Chaplain of the House of Com- 
mons. 

In the year 1820, he exchanged the 
livings of Lambeth and Sundridge for 
Buxted, also in the gift of the Archbishop ; 
and in the same year was promoted to the 
Mastership of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
in the room of Bishop Mansel. He dis- 
charged the duties of this office during a 
period of twenty-one years. A new qua- 
drangle was added to the college mainly 
through his exertions, by which the num- 
ber of apartments for students within the 
walls of the college was almost doubled ; 
and a permanent fund was established for 
the improvement of the poorer benefices 
of the college and other pious uses. The 
spiritual condition of the parishes con- 
nected with the college was much amelio- 
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rated during his- Mastership by the erec- 
tion of parsonage houses, and by provi- 
sions for resident incumbents. 

In 1824 he published a very elaborate 
volume on the authorship of Icén Basilike, 
followed by a Documentary Supplement in 
1825 ; and a Reply to Objections (by the 
Rev. Mr. Todd) in 1828, which a very 
competent judge in historical matters, the 
late Mr. Southey, used to say had set 
this question at rest. 

In 1837 he produced Christian Insti- 
tutes in four volumes 8vo. compiled from 
the writings of the best English Divines, 
and illustrated with notes; a work de- 
signed to serve as a digest of Christian 
doctrine and discipline, for the use of the 
younger clergy and the members of the 
liberal and learned professions. 

About the same time appeared his Re- 
marks on the Ecclesiastical Commission 
and the Universities; in a letter to a friend. 

When the Tories came into power, 
in 1840, he resigned the Mastership of 
Trinity college; in his letter taking his 
farewell, he presented the college with his 
portrait, and a donation of 500/. to be 
added to the fund of the society for the 
augmentation of its poorer vicarages. 

He retired to the parish of Buxted, 
where he exerted himself with success in 
the building and endowment of one new 
church, and in the rebuilding of another. 

He published ‘‘ Sacred Edifices, a Ser- 
mon, preached at the consecration of St. 
Mark’s chapel, in the parish of Buxted- 
with-Uckfield, May 6, 1836.” 

His last publication was in 1845, being 
a Sermon preached at Withyham church, 
and entitled ‘‘ Duties Individual and 
National.’? He preached in Buxted 
Church for the last time on Sunday, Jan. 
11, 1846, being the first Sunday after 
Epiphany. He died of a disease con- 
nected with the stomach, attended at last 
with much pain; and, considering his labo- 
rious life extended beyond the three-score 
years and ten of man’s age, he might have 
been permitted to say, in the words of 
the aged Simeon in the Gospel of that 
day, Nunc dimittis, Domine, servum tuum 
in pace. We understand he has bequeathed 
by will 5007. to the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts ; 
5001. to the National Society; and 500/. 
to the Society for the Building and En- 
largement of Churches, 

Dr. Wordsworth married Priscilla, 
daughter of Charles Lloyd, esq. of Bir- 
mingham. He was father of Dr. Chris- 
topher Wordsworth, Canon of Westmin- 
ster,late Master of Harrow School,and of 
the Rev. Charles Wordsworth, M.A, 
Master of Winchester School. 


Gent, Maa, Vou, XXV. 


Rev. C. Wordsworth, D.D.—Rev. G. D’ Oyly, D.D. 
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Rev. GeorceE D’Oyvty, D.D. 

Jan. 8. At Sundridge, Kent, aged 67, 
the Rev. George D’Oyly, D.D. Rector of 
Lambeth and of Sundridge, and F.R.S. 

This learned and eminent divine was 
born Oct. 31, 1778, and was the fourth 
son of the Ven. Matthias D’Oyly, Arch- 
deacon of Lewes, and Rector of Buxted, 
Sussex, by Mary, daughter and even- 
tually sole heir of George Poughfer, esq., 
of Leicester and Kensington-square. His 
grandfather, the Ven. Thomas D’Oyly, 
D.C.L., was also Archdeacon of Lewes, 
as also Chancellor of Chichester and 
a Prebendary of Ely, through the pa- 
tronage of his wife’s uncle, Bishop Maw- 
son. The elder brothers of the Rector of 
Lambeth were the present Mr. Serjeant 
D’Oyly, Sir John D’Oyly, Resident in 
Ceylon, created a Baronet in 1821, and 
Sir Francis D’Oyly, K.C.B., slain at Wa- 
terloo; and his younger brother is Major- 
General Henry D’Qyly, who survives 
him.* 

Dr. D’Oyly was a member of Bene’t 
college, Cambridge, where he graduated 
B.A. 1800, as second Wrangler and se- 
cond Smith’s prizeman, M.A. 1803, B.D. 
1811, D.D. 1821. He became a Fellow 
of that society. He held the office of 
Moderator in the University during three 
successive years ; was appointed in 1810 
a Chaplain in ordinary to George III., in 
1811 Christian Advocate on the founda- 
tion of Mr. Hulse, and in 1813 one of the 
examining chaplains to the late Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. In 1815 he was 
collated by the Archbishop to the vi- 
carage of Herne Hill, in Kent, which 
he resigned in the same year for the 
rectory of Buxted, Sussex, vacated by 
the death of his father; and in 1820 
he exchanged that living with Dr. Words- 
worth for the rectories of Lambeth, Surrey, 
and Sundridge, Kent. Dr. D’Oyly’s sphere 
of public usefulness has been a very ex- 
tended one. He was connected with all 
the more important religious societies, and 
it may be mentioned that the foundation 
of King’s college, London, an establish- 
ment where religious and secular studies 
are so happily and professedly blended, is 
generally understood to have been the 
result of suggestions emanating from him. 
His literary labours have not been unim- 
portant. He was a frequent contributor 
on theological subjects to the Quarterly 
Review, when under the editorship of Mr. 
Gifford. He published in 1812 and 1813, 





* We had recently occasion to notice 
these facts in our notice of Mr. D’Oyly 
Bayley’s History of the D’Oyly Family, 
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in two parts, ‘‘ Letters to the Right Hon. 
Sir William Drummond, relative to his 
Observations on parts of the Old Testa- 
ment in his GEdipus Judaicus.’’ 8vo. 

In 1812 also, ‘* Two Discourses 
preached before the University of Cam- 
bridge, on the Doctrine of a Particular 
Providence and Modern Unitarianism.”’ 

In 1813 he undertook, in conjunction 
with the Rev. Richard Mant, the present 
Bishop of Down, Connor, and Dromore, 
the preparation of an annotated Bible to 
be published under the sanction of the 
Society for promoting Christian Know- 
ledge. Its publication was first com- 
menced in weekly numbers on the Ist 
Jan. 1814, and under the well-known 
title of ‘‘D’Oyly and Mant’s Bible’’ it 
has since passed through many impres- 
sions, and has been generally recognised 
as a standard of episcopal examination. 

In 1821, Dr. D’Oyly published a Life of 
Archbishop Sancroft, in two volumes, 
which passed through. two editions; in 
1827 a volume of ‘ Sermons, chiefly 
Doctrinal; with Notes.’’ Besides these, 
he also published some other occasional 
Sermons and Pamphlets. 

He married Aug. 9, 1813, Maria- 
Frances, daughter of William Bruere, 
esq. of London, and of Chetwynd, co. 
Salop ; by whom he had issue seven sons 
and one daughter. Of the former the 
two eldest are deceased, namely Francis 
D’Oyly, who died in 1831 from illness 
consequent on his exertions to obtain the 
Duke of Newcastle’s scholarship at Eton 
school ;* and Ensign George Henry 
D’Oyly of the 10th Foot, who died in 
1834 at Santa Maura; and the youngest 
son died an infant. 


Ven. AncHDEACON Topp. 

Dec. 24. At Settrington, Yorkshire, in 
his 83d year, the Rev. Henry John Todd, 
M.A. Rector of that place, Archdeacon 
of Cleveland, a Prebendary of York 
cathedral, and a Chaplain in Ordinary to 
her Majesty. 

This literary veteran was a member of 
Hertford college, Oxford, and proceeded 
M.A., May 4, 1786. Soon after he was 
ordained he became a Minor Canon of 
Canterbury Cathedral, and was presented 
by the Dean and Chapter to the vicarage 
of Milton near that city in the year 1792. 
His first work was ‘‘ Some Account of the 
Deans of Canterbury, from the new 
Foundation of the Church by Henry 
VIII. ; to which is added, a Catalogue 
of the MSS, in the Church Library,’’ 
published in 8vo, 1793. 





* See his character in our Magazine for 
that year, Part II, p, 282, 
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His ‘‘ continual assistance,’’ while at 
Canterbury, to Mr. Hasted, the historian 
of Kent, is warmly acknowledged by that 
author. (8vo edit. 1798, vol. vi. p. 192. 

In 1798 he edited Milton’s Masque of 
Comus, from a MS. copy belonging to 
the Duke of Bridgewater, with copious 
Notes and Illustrations ; and this led to 
his proceeding with a complete edition of 
‘©The Poetical Works of John Milton, 
with Notes of various Commentators, and a 
Life of Milton,’’ which was published in 
six volumes 8vo, 1801, a second edition 
in 1810, a third in 1826, and a fourth in 
1843. His payment from the booksellers 
for the first edition in 1801, was 2007. 

In 1802 he edited ‘‘ A Catalogue of the 
Books, both manuscript and printed, in 
the Library of Christ Church, Canter- 
bury,”’ 8vo ; and in 1803 he published ‘‘A 
Sermon preached in the parish church of 
St. Chad, Shrewsbury, for the Salop In- 
firmary.”’ 

In 1805, having extended his poetical 
studies from Milton to Spenser, he pub- 
lished ‘‘ The Works of Edmund Spenser, 
with Notes, and the Life of the Author,” 
in 8 volumes 8vo. This was reviewed by 
Sir Walter Scott in the Quarterly Review, 
rather severely, but justly. 

In 1807 he wrote the preface to the 
‘« Bibliotheca Reediana,” the sale cata- 
logue of the library of the celebrated Isaac 
Reed; whom he had frequently met at 
the hospitable board of Mr. Charles Dilly 
the bookseller, and who had left him a 
legacy. From Mr. Dilly also, in the 
same year, Mr. Todd received a legacy 
of five hundred pounds. 

Mr. Todd had settled in Londen on 
being presented by the Dean and Chapter 
of Canterbury to the rectory of Allhallows, 
Lombard Street; and had fixed his resi- 
dence in a court near Southampton Row, 
Bloomsbury, next door to Mr. Dilly. 

In 1808, he printed ‘‘ Public Spirit, 
illustrated in the Life of the Rev. Dr. 
Bray.’’? (Dr. Thomas Bray, the founder 
of Parochial Libraries.) 

In 1810, “Illustrations of the Lives 
and Writings of John Gower and Geoffrey 
Chaucer, collected from authentic docu- 
ments, with a copious Glossary ;’’ and in 
the same year he edited, with a Preface 
and Notes, ‘‘The Accomplishment of 
Prophecy in the Character and Conduct 
of Jesus Christ; from the impressive 
treatise of the Truth of the Christian 
Religion, by James Abbadie, D.D., for- 
merly Dean of Killaloe.’’ 

In 1812, ‘‘ A Catalogue of the Ar- 
chiepiscopal Manuscripts in the Library 
at Lambeth Palace, with an Account of the 
Archiepiscopal Registers and other re- 
cords there preserved,” (Privately 
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printed). He had then for some years 
held the appointment of Keeper of the 
Manuscripts at Lambeth.* 

In 1814 he undertook the revision of 
Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary of the English 
Language, and the edition was published 
in parts, in quarto, forming two volumes. 
In a letter to the late Mr. Nichols, dated 
Aug. 31, 1814, he says, ‘‘ At length the 
first part of my edition of Johnson is 
ready. . . . . Remember, I profess to 
contribute only a portion towards com- 
pleting what has avowedly been left im- 
perfect: the truly candid and learned 
will therefore not be severe upon me.’’— 
He re-edited this work in the year 1827, 

The edition of Milton’s Comus,which we 
have already mentioned, gave Mr. Todd an 
introduction to the family of the Duke of 
Bridgewater, which had subsequently the 
most important effect upon his fortunes. 
He acquired the patronage of the Duke 
of Bridgewater and the Marquess of Staf- 
ford; and, subsequently, that of John 
Earl of Bridgewater, for whom he wrote 
‘* The History of the College of Bon- 
hommes, at Ashridge, founded by Ed- 
mund Earl of Cornwall ;” accompanied by 
a Description of the Gothic Mansion 
erected on its site by the Earl. This 
is a magnificent privately-printed folio 
volume, with numerous plates. 

In 1818 Mr. Todd published a volume 
entitled ‘‘ Original Sin, Free Will, Re- 
generation, Faith, Good Works, and 
Universal Redemption, as maintained in 
certain Declarations of our Reformers, 
which are the groundwork of the Articles 
of our Established Church upon those 
subjects, with an important Account of 
Subscription to the Articles, in 1604, and 
an historical and critical Introduction to 
the whole,’’ 8vo.; and in 1819 ‘A Vin- 
dication of our authorised Translation and 
Translators of the Bible, and of the pre- 
ceding English Versions.”” This work was 
occasioned by Mr. Bellamy’s translation 
and Sir J. B. Burgess’s defence of it. In 
the same year Mr. Todd also published 
‘* Observations on the Metrical Version of 
the Psalms made by Sternhold, Hopkins, 
and others.” 

In 1821 Mr. Todd published ‘‘ Memoirs 
of the Life and Writings of the Rt. Rev. 
Brian Walton, Bishop of Chester, with 
Notices of his Coadjutors in editing the 
London Polyglott Bible, to which is added, 
his own Vindication of that work.” 





* “Of the Lambeth Catalogue only 


100 copies have been printed. I mean 
to take an opportunity of saying to the 
Archbishop that you have been a bene- 
factor to the Lambeth Library.’’—Letter 
to Mr. Nichols, 
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In 1823 he privately printed “ An 
account of Greek MSS., chiefly Biblical, 
which had been in the possession of the 
late Professor Carlyle, the greater part of 
which are now deposited in the Archi- 
episcopal Library at Lambeth Palace.” 

In 1825 he edited Archbishop Cran- 
mer’s Defence of the Doctrine of the 
Sacrament, in 8vo, prefixing thereto a vin- 
dication of Cranmer, which was 
printed in 12mo, 1826. 

In 1825 he also published ‘‘ A Letter to 
his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
concerning the authorship of Icdn Basi- 
like,’ in which he asserted the claim of 
Bishop Gauden to have been the author. 

In 1827 he published ‘‘ A Reply to Dr. 
Lingard’s Vindication of his History of 
England, as far as respects Archbishop 
Cranmer.”? 

In 1828, ‘*Of Confession and Absolu- 
tion, and the Secresy of Confession, as 
maintained by the United Church of 
England, and as opposed to the state- 
ments of modern Romanists and their 
Advocates,’’ 8vo. 

In 1829, he edited ‘‘ Faith and Justifi- 
cation: two Discourses by Dr. Sharp, 
formerly Archbishop of York, and the 
late Owen Manning, B.D. with a Preface, 
noticing objections made by the present 
Archdeacon of Ely (Rev. J. H. Browne, 
M.A.) to a public declaration of these 
doctrines at the beginning of the Refor- 
mation in England, and with an Appen- 
dix of Notes, &c.’’ 8vo. 

And in the same year, ‘‘ Bishop Gauden 
the author of Icdn Basiliké, further shown, 
in answer to the Remarks of Dr. Words- 
worth, &c.’’ 8vo. 

In 1831, he re-published his Life of 
Archbishop Cranmer, enlarged to two 
volumes octavo. 

Mr. Todd re-edited his Milton, for the 
last time, in 1843; and his Spenser in 
1845. He had revised the former, but 
had done little or nothing to the Spenser, 

In the words of a correspondent of ours, 
‘¢ Mr. Todd was a very laborious student, 
and in some sense, a learned man ; but 
the turn of his mind was not poetical ; 
his pursuits, as may be seen from his 
publications, were antiquarian and biblio- 
graphical, and we have often wondered 
what could have induced him to put a 
step into the regions of Parnassus. He 
should have left Milton and Spenser to 
Southey and Scott. Had he been writing 
the life of Milton’s father, the serivener, 
the biography could not have been more 
dry and dull. Compare Scott’s editions 
of Dryden and Swift with those by Dr. 
Todd, and then see, when a poet edits a 
poet, how the work is done. The rest of 
Dr. Todd’s writings, lying within hig 
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proper sphere of knowledge and talent, 
are very respectable and useful contribu- 
tions to literature.’’ 

He was formerly a frequent corres- 
pondent of this Magazine. In a letter 
dated Settrington, March 21, 1821, he 
writes, ‘‘ I hope it may be now and then 
in my power, as soon as I am quite 
settled, to crave room of Sylvanus Urban 
for a page or two in his Miscellany, as in 
my younger days he often obliged me.” 

Mr. Todd was presented to the rectory 
of Settrington (value 1045/.) by John 
Earl of Bridgewater in 1820; and his 
necessary withdrawal from the literary 
society of London was much regretted by 
his friends. In 1830 he was collated by 
the Archbishop of York to the prebend 
of Husthwaite, in that cathedral church; 
and in 1832 he was appointed Archdeacon 
of Cleveland. 


J. G. H. Bourne, Esa. 
Nov. 21. Aged 42, John George Ha- 


milton Bourne, esq. late Chief Justice of 
Newfoundland. 

Mr. Bournewas born at Eastwood, Notts. 
He commenced his education at Southwell, 
and was highly admired for his success 
and proficiency in his various branches of 


academical studies. He was then sent to 
Eton, where he greatly distinguished 
himself by his classical acquirements. He 
next entered Pembroke College, Oxford, 
and took his degree of M.A. and was 
afterwards elected a Fellow of Magdalene 
College. Upon his marriage he, of course, 
lost his valuable fellowship, with all its 
prospective advantages. Mr. Bourne 
entered the Middle Temple, and becoming 
a barrister, he went the Midland Circuit, 
where he was much esteemed by the most 
distinguished members of the profession. 
He was also appointed Revising Barrister 
for that circuit. He was called to fill the 
judicial bench in Newfoundland by Lord 
Glenelg, the then Colonial Secretary, at 
the age of 34. No man ever acquired 
more esteem for humanity, integrity, and 
amenity. In that colony he entirely dis- 
continued the infliction of the punishment 
of death, and with the happiest effects. 
He even declared his resolution to throw 
up his office rather than be the means of 
depriving any human being of life. 

r. Bourne was the author of several 
works, viz. ‘‘ The Exile of Idria,’” “‘ Eng- 
land Won,” &c. He also translated the 
best poems of Beranger. 

No person ever passed through life with 
greater esteem and attachment from friends 
than the late Chief Justice Bourne. On 
his leaving the colony of Newfoundland 
several addresses were presented to him 


from all classes of the community, ex- 
pressive of the deep regret they felt at 
his loss. Amongst the friends that fol- 
lowed him to the grave was Captain H. 
Prescott, R.N. the late Governor of New- 
foundland. 


Georce Barker, Esa. F.R.S. 

Dec. 6. Inthe 70th year of his age, 
George Barker, esq. F.R.S., of Spring- 
field, Birmingham. 

Mr. Barker was one of the most actively 
useful men that Birmingham has ever had 
the honour to claim as its own. Fore- 
most in encouraging, and zealous in carry- 
ing out, whatever had for its object the in- 
terest of the inhabitants of the town, he 
has left behind him the deserved and en- 
viable reputation of having lived and la- 
boured for the benefit of his fellow men. 
There is scarcely a charity in Birmingham 
that did not include Mr. Barker among 
its supporters, not only by pecuniary 
aid, but by the share he took as a ma- 
nager. Tothe General Hospital, one of the 
largest and best conducted institutions in 
the kingdom, his services were invaluable, 
for in his professional capacity, as solici- 
tor, he gratuitously conducted its legal 
business, and in whatever appertained to 
its discipline he was its able and never- 
failing adviser. He was chief promoter 
of the grand Musical Festivals by which 
that noble charity is so largely assisted, 
and his influence mainly contributed to 
the erection of the magnificent Town Hall 
wherein they are celebrated. He was a street 
commissioner, and one of the Governors 
of King Edward’s School, displaying in 
both situations his characteristic energy, 
good sense, and devotion to the public ser- 
vice. The Birmingham Philosophical So- 
ciety owes its birth, forty years ago, to 
Mr. Barker’s exertions and influence in 
making known the advantages of the 
sciences he had himself so successfully 
studied. His instructive lectures on che- 
mistry, &c. awakened many at that period 
toa sense of the value of science in a com- 
mercial point of view ; and the circle he 
gathered around him became the nucleus 
of a body which has proved very serviceable 
to the arts and manufactures of his town. 
He was the bosom friend of Mr. Watt and 
of Mr. Boulton, and their confidential 
adviser in the vast projects which have 
been so productive of honour and wealth 
to themselves and to this country. As a 
botanist Mr. Barker was much distin- 
guished. He bestowed considerable atten- 
tion on the cultivation of orchidaceous 
plants, of which he had a collection that 
is believed to have been almost unique, 
and certainly was unsurpassed in value by 
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that of any private horticulturist in Europe. 
His merits as a man of science were ac- 
knowledged by his election, in 1839, as a 
member of the Royal Society. 

When government, the aristocracy, 
capitalists, and the public generally, re- 
fused to smile on railways, Mr. Barker 
devoted his energies, acknowledged supe- 
rior legal ability, and consummate know- 
ledge of parliamentary practice, to the 
first great line attempted to be constructed ; 
and amid discouragements of the most dis- 
maying kind, and impossible to occur in 
these wiser times,—undaunted by two de- 
feats in both Houses of Parliament, he suc- 
ceeded in obtaining acts for making what 
was then called “that gigantic absurdity, 
the Birmingham Railroad,’’ and its now 
confederate line, the Liverpool, Manches- 
ter, and Birmingham. 

His many public services, his various 
acquirements, his high moral character, 
prompted, a few years ago, the inhabitants 
of Birmingham to confer on him a most 
costly testimonial of their gratitude and 
respect, with the hearty concurrence of 
men of all parties and denominations ; for 
while Mr. Barker independently and firmly 


maintained his own principles as a Con- 
servative and Churchman, he conciliated 
the goodwill of all ; and to those who dif- 


fered from him, never gave offence by in- 
tolerance, which is always unphilosophical, 
or an assumption of superior religious en- 
lightenment, which is so opposed to the 
humility inculcated by the true believers 
in Christianity. To this rich service of 
plate was added a perhaps still more last- 
ing proof of the affection and esteem of 
his townsmen. A fine marble bust of him 
by Mr. Peter Hollins, a Birmingham ar- 
tist, was, not long since, erected in the 
General Hospital—a scene of his philan- 
thropy—at their cost, and there placed 
amidst the cheers of the numbers assem- 
bled to witness the pleasing ceremony. 

Mr. Barker was not only a most valuable 
member of society in his public capacity, 
but an accomplished and amiable man 
in private life. Hospitable and liberal, he 
entertained at his table some of the most 
distinguished persons of his time. He 
united in himself, with rare felicity, the 
talents of an acute thorough man of busi- 
ness, with the manners of a well-bred 
elegant English gentleman. 


MEYER, THE CoMPosER. 

Dec. 2. At Bergamo, John Simon Meyer, 
or Mayr, the celebrated composer. 

He was a Bavarian by birth, and was 
bornin 1763. His father was an organist, 
and taught him the elements of music, for 
which at an early age he evinced consider- 
able aptitude. At eight years of age Simon 
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Meyer entered the choir, and was soon 
able to sing music at sight. At ten years 
he could execute on the harpsichord the 
most difficult sonatas of Bach and Scho- 
bert. He studied at the university of In- 
golstadt, but after he quitted it he resumed 
the cultivation of music, and soon learnt to 
perform on several instruments. Forced 
by various circumstances, he became a 
music teacher in Switzerland, in 1786. In 
1788 he went to the Lombardo-Venetian 
kingdom, to study harmony under the 
chapel-master, Carlo Lenzi, at Bergamo, 
and thence he went to Venice, and was 
the pupil of Bertoni, chapel-master of St. 
Mare. After having written some masses, 
Meyer composed, in 1791, the oratorio 
of Jacob a Labano fugiens, for the Con- 
servatoire of the Medicante in Venice. 
He then produced in succession, David- 
Tobise Matrimonium, and Siseru, the Pas- 
sion, and Jephtha—all these sacred works 
met with great success. By the advice of 
Piccinni, Meyer wrote for the stage, and 
his first opera was, Saffo, o sia I ritte 
@’Apollo Leucadio. From that year up 
to 1814 Meyer’s operas and dramatic can- 
tatas amounted to seventy-seven pieces— 
the majority of which were favourably re- 
ceived, andhis celebrity was European. 
Meyer's career may be stated to have ceased 
from the advent of Rossini, but the veteran 
composer had hisrevenge by the triumph of 
his pupil, the famous Donizetti. Meyer’s 
operas were essentially dramatic, but 
when Rossini had accomplished his opera- 
tic revolution, the Bavarian diplomatically 
returned to his earlier style, and composed 
only for the Church. His attachment for 
the town of Bergamo led him to refuse se- 
veral advantageous offers for London and 
other capitals. He was appointed chapel- 
master of the church of Maria Maggiore, 
and when the Musical Institute of Ber- 
gamo was founded, in 1805, he was nomi- 
nated director, a post he held until his 
decease. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 

Dec. 4. At Leamington, aged 65, the 
Rev. Thomas Pennant, of Brynbella, 
Flintshire, Vicar of Weston Turville, 
Buckinghamshire. This gentleman was 
half-brother to the late David Pennant, 
esq. of Downing and Bychton; being the 
second son of Thomas Pennant, esq. the 
naturalist and tourist, by his second mar- 
riage with Anne, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Mostyn, of Mostyn, co. Flint, Bart. He 
was first of Christ church, Oxford, and 
took the degree of M.A. in 1804: after- 
wards he was elected a Fellow of All 
Souls, proceeded M.A. 1814, and was 
presented to the rectory of Weston Tur- 
ville by that society in 1817, Mr. Pen- 
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nant married Caroline, daughter of Thomas 
Griffith, esq. of Rhual, co. Flint ; but had 
no issue: and we believe the male line of 
his ancient family has expired in his per- 
son. 

Dec. 5. At Wadhurst, Sussex, in his 
74th year, the Rev. Robert Barlow Gar- 
diner, M.A. Vicar of that parish. He 
was born 28th June, 1771, at Yardley 
Hastings, co. Northampton, of which 
parish his father, the Rev. James Gardi- 
ner, was Rector, as well as of Mulshoe, 
co. Bucks. (see 1839, Part I. p. 221.) He 
was educated at Rugby, admitted a Com- 
moner of Wadham college, Oxford, 22d 
April, 1789, and successively Scholar and 
Fellow of that college; ordained a Dea- 
con, at Buckden, Hunts, 29th June, 
1794, and Priest at Christchurch, Ox- 
ford, 20th Dec. 1795; in March follow- 
ing, appointed to the curacy of Marston 
St. Lawrence, co. Northampton, where he 
remained until Midsummer, 1809; M.A. 
1lth July, 1798; part. of the years 1810 
and 1811, he served the churches of St, 
James in Dover, and Hougham, near that 
town, for his friend Dr. Tournay, then 
Warden of Wadham; he filled the offices 
of Dean and Sub-Dean of his college 
from 1803 to 1813, and Chaplain and De- 
puty Chaplain from 1807 to 1817; Pro- 
Proctor of the University in 1804 and 
1811-2; and Sub-Warden of his college 
from 1814 to 1817; appointed a White- 
hall Preacher by the Bishop of London, 
three several times: viz. for Nov. 1812, 
June, 1815, and Oct. 1816; instituted to 
the vicarage of Wadhurst, on the presen- 
tation of his college, 3d July, and in- 
ducted by his brother, the Rev. Frederic 
Gardiner, 8th July, 1818. He died a 
bachelor, having survived his brother, 
the Rev. Frederic Gardiner, Rector of 
Llanvetherine, co. Monmouth, little more 
than 11 months. 

Dec. 9. At Wrotham, Kent, aged 75, 
the Rev. George Moore, Canon of Canter- 
bury, and Rector and Vicar of Wrotham, 
Kent: one of the sons of the late Dr. 
Moore, Archbishop of Canterbury. He 
was of St. John’s college, Cambridge, 
where he graduated B. A. 1793, M.A. 
1796 ; was made a Prebendary of Canter- 
bury in 1795; and collated to the living 
of Wrotham (value 20617.) by his father, 
in 1800, 

Dec. 10. At Dronfield, Derbyshire, 
aged 78, the Rev. William Spencer, Vicar 
of that parish, He was formerly of Tri- 
nity college, Cambridge, B. A. 1794; and 
was presented to Dronfield by the Lord 
Chancellor in 1809. 

Dec.12. The Rev. Thomas Hubbard, 
M.A. Rector of Wordwell-cum-Stow, 
Suffolk, He was formerly of Corpus 
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Christi college, Cambridge, B.A. 1821, 
and was presented to his living in 1828, 
by R. B. de Beauvoir, esq. 

The Rev. William Coles Jabet, Curate 
of Linton, Yorkshire. 

Dec. 12. Aged 86, the Rev. Charles 
White, Vicar of Tewkesbury, Perpetual 
Curate of Deerhurst, and Rural Dean of 
the Deanery of Winchcomb. He was 
presented to Tewkesbury in 1818, by the 
Lord Chancellor; and collated to Deer- 
hurst in 1820, by Dr. Ryder, the Bishop 
of Gloucester. 

Dec. 14. At Prescot, Lancashire, aged 
25, the Rev. Vero Gurdon Driffield, M.A. 
of Brasenose college, Oxford; third son 
of the Rev. C. G. T. Driffield, Vicar of 
Prescot. 

At Fleetwood, Lancashire, aged 78, the 
Rev. James Fox, late incumbent of Riby 
with Wray, Lincolnshire. 

At Bangor, aged 46, the Rev. Edward 
Jones, Perpetual Curateof Liandegai, and 
Second Master of the Friars’ school, 
Bangor. He was collated to Liandegai 
in 1827, by Dr. Majendie, then Bishop of 
Bangor. 

At the rectory, St. Anne’s, Soho, aged 
91, the Rev. Roderick M’Leod, D.D. 
Rector of that parish, and Chaplain of the 
Scotish Hospital. He was collated to 
the rectory of St. Anne’s, Soho, in 1806, 
by Dr. Porteus, then Bishop of London. 

Dec. 15. At Bradninch, Devonshire, 
aged 34, the Rev. S. Jordan Lott, Per- 
petual Curate of that parish. He was 
the second son of the late Henry Baines 
Lott, esq. of Honiton, M.P. for that 
borough; and was presented to Brad- 
ninch, in 1843, by the Dean and Chapter 
of Windsor. 

In Waterford, the Rev. Francis New- 
port, Vicar of Polervan, in the diocese of 


Ssory. 

At Plymouth, in Tobago, aged 28, the 
Rev. Richard Albert Warner, Rector of 
the parishes of St. Patrick and St. David 


in that island. He was the youngest son 
of the late Ashton Warner, esq. Chief 
Justice of Trinidad. 

Dec. 18. At Rome, aged 61, the Rev. 
Henry Hartopp Knapp, Rector of Ampt- 
hill, Bedfordshire ; to which he was pre- 
sented, in 1820, by the late Lord Holland. 
He was formerly Fellow of King’s college, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 
1806, M.A. 1809. 

Dec. 23. At Liverpool, aged 81, the 
Rev. Richard Blacow, for more than forty 
years incumbent of St. Mark’s church, in 
that town. He was formerly of Trinity 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1788, M.A. 
1814, 

At Argoed, aged 95, the Rev. William 
Pugh, Rector of Lianfair parish, in the 
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county of Merioneth, to which he was 
collated in 1816, by Dr. Majendie, then 
Bishop of Bangor. 

Dec. 24. At Stratford-upon-Avon, 
aged 44, the Rev. Samuel Hay Parker, 
B.A. Chaplain to the corporation of that 
borough, and Curate of Bishopton. He 
has left a widow and nine children. 

The Rev. Joseph Saul, Perpetual Curate 
of the church of the Holy Trinity, War- 
rington, and for many years Chaplain and 
classical tutor in the academy at Green 
Row, Cumberland. 

Dec. 25. At the rectory, West Coker, 
Somerset, aged 37, the Rev. Thomas 
George Wilmer. 

Dec. 26. Aged 82, the Rev. Henry 
Brierly, formerly Curate of Euxton, and 
Master of the Grammar school, Chorley. 

At the Royal Naval Hospital, Stone- 
house, aged 73, the Rev. Christopher 
Burdwood, for 24 years Chaplain of that 
establishment. 

Dec. 31. Aged 67, the Rev. John 
Parry, Rector of Clocaenog, near Ruth- 
in, to which he was collated in 1834, by 
the Bishop of Bangor. 

Lately. The Rev. Richard Ambler, in- 
cumbent of Church Stoke, co. Montgomery. 

At Lays hill, near Ross, aged 84, the 
Rev. T. Boyce, late of Bedminster. 

The Rev. Robert Carver, lately stationed 
at St. Thome, in the diocese of Madras. 

The Rev. G. Grifith, Rector of Tre- 
lawney, Jamaica. 

Jan. 1. At Barton, Norfolk, the Rev. 
Henry Atkinson, Rector of Warton and 
Crostwright, and for many years a justice 
of the peace for that county. He was 
formerly a Fellow of Gonville and Caius 
college, Cambridge, where he graduated 
B.A. 1793, as 6th Senior Optime ; he was 
presented to Crostwright in 1804, by M. 
Shepherd, esq. and to Warton in 1830, by 
E. Burroughs, esq. 

Jan. 2. At Winston, Durham, the 
Rev. Frederick Mundy, Rector of that 
place. He was of All Souls’ college, Ox- 
ford, M.A. 1805; and was collated to 
Winston in 1803, by Bishop Barrington. 

At Stowmarket, Suffolk, aged 74, the 
Rev. W. Ward. 

Jan. 3. At Richmond, Surrey, the 
Rev. Percy Scott Smyth, of Headborough, 
co. Waterford. 

Jan. 5. At Braughin, Herts. aged 83, 
the Rev. Francis Edward Say, for fifty 
years Vicar of that parish, and Rector of 
Hatley St. George, Cambridgeshire. He 
was formerly of Corpus Christi college, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 
1788, M.A. 1791; was presented to 
Braughin in 1798, by Thomas Houblon, 
esq. and to Hatley St. George, in the 
same year, by T, Quintin, esq. 
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Jan. 8. At Cheltenham, the Rev’ 
Thomas Kennion, M.A. late Perpetual 
Curate of High Harrogate, to which he 
was presented in 1825, by the Vicar of 
Knaresborough. 

Jan. 9. At Skelton, near Borough- 
bridge, aged 78, the Rev. Isaac Crackelt. 

At Devizes Green, aged 42, the Rev. 
Thomas Wiiliams, Perpetual Curate of 
Wyke Champflower and Pitcombe, So- 
merset, to both of which he was presented 
by Sir H. H. Hoare, Bart. in 1841. 

Jan. 10. At Alloa, N.B. the Rev. 
D. J. Yonge, late Curate of All Saints, 
Little Bolton. 

Jan. 12. At Hurrock Wood, Ulles- 
water, aged 76, the Rev. John Hutchin- 
son, B.A. 

Jan. 13. At Dorchester-place, Lon- 
don, the Rev. Benjamin Luckock, M.A. 
He was for several years successively Rec- 
tor of St. Anthony’s, and Rural Dean of 
Montserrat, and minister of the English 
churches of St. John and St. Paul, St. 
Croix, West Indies. 

Jan. 14. At Isleham, near Cambridge, 
aged 62, the Rev. John Calthorp, Vicar 
of Gosberton, Lincolnshire, and Curate of 
Isleham ; a magistrate for the counties of 
Lincoln and Cambridge, and chairman of 
the bench. He was the eldest son of John 
George Calthorp, esq. of Gosberton ; and 
a member of Brazenose college, Oxford, 
M.A. 1808. He was presented to the 
vicarage of Gosberton in 1830, by the 
Dean and Chapter of Lincoln. Mr. Cal- 
thorp married in 1807 his cousin Barbara- 
Calthorp, daughter of Charles Bonner, 
esq. of Salisbury-square, Fleet-street ; and 
has left issue four sons and one daughter. 

Jan. 16. Aged 48, the Rev. Thomas 
James, Rector of Manerdivy, co. Pem- 
broke, and late of East Anstey. He was 
presented to Manerdivy in 1840, by the 
Lord Chancellor. 

Jan. 17. At Selattyn, near Oswestry, 
aged 60, the Rev. G. N. Kynaston Lloyd, 
Rector of that parish. He was of Trinity 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1809, as 7th 
Senior Optime, M.A. 1813; and was in- 
stituted to his living in 1810. 

At Mersham House, near Southamp- 
ton, aged 75, the Rev. Ernle Kyrle Mo- 
ney, M.A. Vicar of Much Marcle, Here- 
fordshire, and a Prebendary and Prelector 
of Hereford Cathedral. He was the fourth 
son of William Money, esq. of Much 
Marcle, by Mary, daughter of William 
Webster, esq. of Stockton-upon-Tees. He 
was instituted to the vicarage of Much 
Marcle in 1809, and collated to the pre- 
bend of Gorwall and Overbury in the ca- 
thedral church of Hereford, in 1830. 
Mr. Money married, in 1806, Mary-Tho- 
masina, daughter of Dominick Ffrench, 
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esq, and had issue two sons and four 
daughters; the former—l. The Rev. 
Kyrle-Ernle-Aubrey-Money, of Corpus 
Christi college, Cambridge, married, in 
1841, Emma-Kemp, widow of the Rev. 
John Reveley Mitford, Vicar of Manaccan, 
Cornwall; 2. Rowland-William-Taylor, 
married, in 1840, Katharine, daughter of 
Major Peyton, of the Indian army, and 
has issue; the daughters—1. Mary-Ernle, 
married, in 1830, to Oswald, son of 
Thomas Grimston, esq. of Grimston 
Garth, co. York ; 2. Ellenor, married, in 
1827, to the Rev. Richard Coke Wilmot, 
son of Sir Robert Wilmot, Bart. ; 3. Eu- 
genia-Jane, married, in 1840, to the Rev. 
Henry Huntingford, Rector of Hampton 
Bishop’s, co. Hereford, and a Canon of 
Hereford ; and, 4. Vincentia-Sybella. 

Jan. 18. Suddenly, in his pulpit, soon 
after giving the text of a funeral sermon, 
aged 51, Rev. William Henry George, 
Rector of Spaxton, Somersetshire. He 
was of St. Peter’s. college, Cambridge, 
LL.B. 1820, and was presented to his 
living in 1823. 

Jan. 19. At Kirkby Thore, Westmor- 
land, aged 55, the Rev. G. Sims, formerly 
Curate of that place. 

Jan. 20. At Exeter, aged 56, the Rev. 
Robert Pearse Clarke, Rector of Church- 
stanton, Devon, and Cricket St. Thomas, 
Somerset, and Perpetual Curate of Otter- 
ford, Somerset. He was formerly Fellow 
of Sidney Sussex college, Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A, 1811, M.A. 
1814. 

At Hoghton, near Preston, Lancashire, 
the Rev. Robert Hall Thorpe, Perpetual 
Curate of that chapelry. Hewas of St. 
Catharine hall, Cambridge, B.A. 1830. 

Jan. 21. At Leamington, aged 53, the 
Rev. Leopold Erasmus Dryden, Rector 
of Whitnash, co. Warwick, uncle to Sir 
Henry Dryden, Bart. He was the elder 
son of Sir John Turner Dryden, of Ca- 
nons’ Ashby, Northamptonshire, by Eliza- 
beth, elder daughter and co-heir of Bevill 
Dryden, esq. He was of Clare Hall, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1827, M.A. 1838. He 
was presented in 18.. by Chandos Leigh, 
esq. to the vicarage of Leke Wootton, co. 
Warwick, then vacant by the death of his 
brother the Rev. Sir Henry Dryden, Bt. 

Jan, 22. Atthe residence of his father, 
William Lovell, esq, in Pentonville, aged 
27, the Rev. Henry Lovell, late Curate of 
All Saints, Northampton. He was of St. 
John’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 1841, 
M.A. 1844. 

Jan. 23. In his 27th year, the Rev. 
Thomas Osmond Fry, B.A. of St. John’s 
college, Cambridge ; second son of the 
Rev. Thomas Fry, M.A. Rector of Em- 
berton, Bucks. 
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Jan. 25. At Chantry House, Horsham, 
Sussex, aged 84, the Rev. William Smith, 
formerly of Trinity college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1786. 

At Langworth, aged 69, the Rev. Robert 
Neesham, Vicar of Bullington with Goltho, 
and Perpetual Curate of Stainfield and Ap- 
ley, Lincolnshire. He was presented to 
the former church in 1810 by C. Main- 
waring, esq. and to Stanfield in 1818 by 
T. T. Drake, esq. 

At Peyhambury, Devonshire, aged 68, 
the Rev. Thomas Terry Jackson, Vicar of 
that parish, to which he was instituted on 
his own petition in 1810. 

At Butcombe, near Wrington,Somerset, 
aged37, the Rev. George GriffithWilliams, 
Curate of that parish. He was of Queen's 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1835. 

Jan. 28. In London, the Rev. Charles 
William Chalklen, Curate of Northbo- 
rough, near Peterborough. He was the 
son of Mr. William Chalklen, formerly of 
Canterbury, and was a member of Trinity 
college, Cambridge. He was formerly an 
occasional contributor to this miscellany. 
and particularly of the drawings and de- 
scription of the monument of Lawrence 
Seymour of Higham Ferrers, in our num- 
ber for June, 1831. 

Jan. 31. At the rectory house, St. 
Paul’s, Shadwell, aged 72, the Rev. Tho- 
mas Apperley, Rector of that parish, and 
late of Stoke Lacy, Herefordshire. 

At Chapel House, Faversham, aged 73, 
the Rev. Henry Sanders Mortimer, Vicar 
of Throwley, Kent. He was of St. John’s 
college, B.A. 1805, M.A. 1808, and was 
presented to Throwley in 1829. 

At Great Malvern, aged 54, the Rev. 
Edward Palmer, formerly incumbent of 
Deritend, Birmingham, to which he was 
elected by the householders in 1828. 

Feb. 1. Aged 61, the Rev. Richard 
Henry Gretton, Rector of Nantwich, 
Cheshire ; second son of the late Very 
Rev. George Gretton, D.D. Dean of 
Hereford. He was of Clare hall, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1808, M.A. 1812; and was 
presented to Nantwich, in 1819, by Lord 
Crewe. He was formerly, for a few 
weeks, Confrater of Brown’s Hospital, 
Stamford. 

Feb. 4. At Horstead, Norfolk, the 
Rev. William Abbot, Rector of Horstead 
and Cottishall, and formerly of Ramsgate. 
He was formerly Fellow of King’s college, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 1793, 
M.A. 1796: he was presented to both his 
livings by that society in 1815. 

In Brompton Square, Middlesex, aged 
56, the Rev. Joseph Cowell, for 24 years 
Perpetual Curate of Todmorden, in the 
parish of Rochdale, Lancashire, 
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DEATHS. 


LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


Jan. 5. At Vassall-road, North Brix- 
ton, suddenly, aged 64, Miss Charlotte 
Folgham. She was a single lady of inde- 
pendent property, and well known in the 
neighbourhood for her eccentric conduct 
and dress, which was invariably of white, 
with white boots, a large fur tippet, and 
muff of the same; she usually had also a 
brandy bottle in her pocket, in which a 
small portion was found when she died. 

Jan. 9. Mary Ann, the wife of Sir Alex- 
ander Morison, M.D. Cavendish-sq. 

Jan.11. Edwin Harrison, M.D. Mem- 
ber R. Coll. Phys., Physician to the Mary- 
lebone Infirmary. 

Jan. 13. At North End, Fulham, aged 
82, Elizabeth, relict of John Gooderich 
Goslin, esq. many years of the Minories. 

At Peckham, aged 60, Lieut. Charles 
Turrell, of the Royal Navy, (1815). 

Jan. 14. In Clapton-sq. aged 57, James 
Green, esq. of the Public Works Loan 
Office, South Sea House. 

Jan. 15. Aged 76, John Adamson, esq. 
of Bond-court, Walbrook, and Prince’s- 
pl. Kennington. 

Jan. 16. At Rye Common, Peckham, 
Thomas Cox Savory, of Cornhill, silver- 
smith. 

Jan. 17. At Lambeth, Sarah, youngest 
dau. of the late Bartholomew Churchill, 
esq. of Deddington, Oxfordsh. 

In John-st. Bedford-row, aged 77, 
James Richardson, esq. 

Jan. 19. At Hampstead, Elizabeth- 
Caroline, widow of T. F. Falwasser, esq. 

Aged 58, Isabella, wife of John Wilks, 
esq. of Finsbury-sq. 

Jan. 20. At Sheffield House, Kensing- 
ton, the residence of John Taylor, esq. 
aged 20, Louisa, third dau. of Nicholas 
Rundle, esq. of Kingsbridge. 

Jan, 21. At Hammersmith, Mrs. M. A. 
Thatcher, formerly of Gunnersbury Lodge 
Farm. 

At Bayswater, aged 63, Maria, relict of 
Thomas Gregory, esq. 

Aged 56, Nicholas Winsland, esq. of 
Montagu-st. Russell-square, and Duke-st. 
Bloomsbury. 

Jan. 22. At Shacklewell, aged 76, 
Ruth, relict of Aaron Cohen, esq. 

At Dalston, aged 74, Capt. James 
Taylor. 

At Camberwell, in his 90th year, John 
Harris, esq. the eldest and last surviving 
son of the late Alderman Harris, of Bristol. 

Jan. 23. In Newington-pl. Kennington, 
aged 68, Pelham Thomas Maitland, esq. 
formerly of the East India House. 

At Brixton, aged 41, Frances, wife of 
Septimus Wray, esq. M.D. 
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At Kennington, aged 53, Miss Stein- 
bach. 


At Kentish Town, aged 39, Thomas 
Rainford Ensor, esq. of South-sq. Gray’s- 
inn. 

Jan. 24, Aged 80, James Lynch, esq. 
of King’s-road, Chelsea, formerly of Sise- 
lane, City. 

At Kensington, aged 87, Mrs. Deborah 
Holmes, widow. 

Jan. 25. Aged 66, Rebecca, wife of G. 
T. Heath, M.D. of Hoxton Old Town. 

Aged 73, Mrs. Sarah Bedford, of Mon- 
tagu-st. Portman-sq. widow of Charles 
Bedford, esq. of Doctors’ Commons. 

In Guildford-st. George Johnson, esq. 
of King’s Bench Walk, Temple. 

At Brompton Hall, the residence of her 
sister Mrs. Griffith, at an advanced age, 
Mary, eldest dau. of the late S. Holliday, 
esq. of Westcombe Park, Kent. 

Jan. 26. At Blackheath Hill, aged 73, 
Louisa, widow of the Rev. Henry North. 

Jan. 27. At Marsham-st. Westminster, 
aged 56, George Pearse, esq. surgeon. He 
had recently been appointed to the offices 
of registrar and surgeon to the police. 

In London, aged 60, Richard Crosse, 
esq. of Blaxhold, Somerset, only brother 
of Andrew Crosse, esq. of Broomfield ; 
andon the following Saturday, Mary Ann 
Crosse, wife of the said Andrew Crosse, 
at his house in Broomfield. 

Aged 85, Joseph Law, esq. of Haber- 
dashers’-walk, Hoxton. 

At Notting Hill, aged 49, Duncan 
Forbes Sutherland, esq. late of the island 
of St. Vincent. 

In Margaret-st. Cavendish-sq. Henry 
Rhodes, esq. late Joint Architect to her 
Majesty’s Woods and Forests, Hon. Ar- 
chitect and Surveyor to the Literary Fund 
Society. His valuable collection of pic- 
tures, books, prints, sculptures, and other 
works of art and vertu are about to be 
sold at Christie’s on the 24th March and 
following days. 

Aged 85, Joseph Bicknell, esq. of 
Staple-inn, Holborn. 

At Maida Hill, aged 70, A. Gibbs, esq. 

Jan. 28. At Greenwich, aged 71, Samuel 
Kenning, esq. M.D. late of the Ordnance 
Medical Department. 

Susanna, wife of John Frost, esq. of 
Dulwich Common. 

Jan. 29. At Bowes Farm Cottage, near 
Southgate, aged 60, Eli Baylie, esq. of the 
firm of Eli Baylie and Co. of Rosoman- 
st. Clerkenwell. 

Jan. 30. In Upper Norton-st. Portland- 
pl. aged 71, Anna-Maria, relict of Wil- 
liam Humby, esq. 

In London, aged 54, James~-Daniel, 
second son of William Pennell, esq. late 
Consul-Gen, at ~— Janeiro. 
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In Queen’s-terrace, Bayswater, aged 
52, Mary-Ann, relict of Captain Dugald 
Campbell, 91st Highlanders. 

Jan. 31. In Belgrave-sq. the Marquess 
of Graham, infant son of the Duke of 
Montrose. 

In Gloucester-st. Queen’s-sq. aged 87, 
James Hill, esq. 

At Southwark, aged 64, Sarah Lydia, 
wife of Samuel Bayfield, esq. 

Suddenly, in Davies-st. Berkeley-sq. 
aged 50, Richard James Hitchcook, esq. 

Feb. 1. Suddenly, at Laurie-terr. West- 
minster-road, aged 66, John Mackenzie, 
esq. h. p. 94th. Reg. 

At Stoke Newington Green, aged 72, 
Miss Cooper. 

Aged 41, Elizabeth-Anne, wife of Wil- 
liam Marsden, esq. M.D. surgeon, of Lin- 
coln’s-inn-fields. 

Feb. 2. In Park-crescent, Portland-pl. 
aged 24, Thomas, eldest son of the late 
John Warburton, M.D. 

In Finsbury-sq. aged 26, John Jones 
Davies, esq..M.D. only surviving son of 
Edward Davies, esq. formerly of the Hon. 
East India Company’s Service. 

At Vassall-road, Brixton, aged 71, 
Elizabeth, relict of Wm. Alldridge, esq. of 
Twickenham. 

In Upper George-st. Portman-sq. aged 
18, Richard Francis, son of Richard 


Frankum, esq. of Albemarle-street. 

In Pelham-pl. Brompton, Lady Stod- 
dart, wife of Sir John Stoddart, Knt. and 
dau. of the late Rev. Sir Henry Moncreiff 


Wellwood, Bart. of Tullibole, Scot. 
land. 

In Calthorpe-st. Mr. Thomas Dyson, 
Solicitor, of Bedford-row. 

Feb. 3. In Thornton-row, Greenwich, 
aged 20, George Augustus, youngest son 
of the late Charles Bradley, esq. 

Aged 77, Mrs. Lewis, wife of John 
Lewis, esq. Southampton-place, Euston- 
square. 

At Stockwell Common, Catherine, 
widow of T. H. Davis, esq. Surveyor-Gen. 
of the Customs. 

Feb. 4. At Fulham, Matilda, wife of 
John Walls, esq. 

In Curzon-st. Charlotte-Mary, relict of 
Sir George Pocock, Bart. She was the 
2d dau. of Edward Long, esq. sometime 
Judge of the Admiralty Court in Jamaica, 
was married in 1791, and left a widow in 
1840, having had issue the present Sir 
George Pocock and a numerous family. 

Aged 51, Miss Mary Keep, late of 
Turnham Green, niece of the late J. W. 
Horsley, esq..of Chiswick Mall. 

Feb.5. Aged 54, John Graham, esq. 
shipowner, of Newington-pl. Kennington- 
road. 

Feb. 6. In Cornwall terr. Lee, aged 
83, Rebecca, widow of Capt. Anthony 
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Ludlam, many years Head Harbour Master 
of the port of London. 

In Charlotte-st. Bedford-sq. aged 78, 
Mrs. Baguley. 

In Upper Harley-st. Spencer Mackay,esq. 

Suddenly, aged 57, James Jones, esq. 
of Park-st. Camberwell, late of the Ad- 
miralty, Somerset House. 

At Pear-tree Green, Lieut. James 
Lowry, only son of Capt. Lowry, R.N. 

At Thirza-pl. Old Kent Road, aged 
53, Jane, wife of Thomas Tatlock, esq. 

Feb. 7. Aged 22, Eliza, youngest dau. 
of the late Nathaniel Cowles, esq. 

Feb. 8. In New Bridge-st. Blackfriars, 
aged 90, Charles Charlton, esq. formerly 
of Bath. 

At Cadogan-pl. aged 75, Margaret-Eli- 
zabeth, relict of William Chalklen, esq. 
formerly of Bromley, Kent. 

Feb. 9. Inthe Strand, aged 62, Robert 
Armour, esq. of Brighton, merchant. 

Feb. 10. In London, Alfred, third son 
of Dr. Edward Scudamore, Bridge-st. 
Canterbury. 

Feb. 11. Suddenly, aged 72, Richard 
Taylor, esq. of Constitution-row, Gray’s- 
inn-road. 

Feb. 12. Aged 88, Rachel, widow of 
Joshua Hutchinson, esq. late of Highbury 
Park, and of the Stock Exchange. 

At Sherborne Cottage, Wellington-pl. 
aged 82, Mary, relict of George Long- 
man, esq. 

Feb. 13. Aged 36, Thomas George 
Waller, esq. of Essex-court, Temple, 
youngest son of the late Samuel Waller, 
of Cuckfield, Sussex, esq. 

At the residence of his father, Vice- 
Adm. Matson, Cavendish-road, St. John’s 
Wood, aged 41, Melville Gore Matson, 
late Capt. in 59th reg. 

Suddenly, at Tyers-terr. Vauxhall, Mr. 
George Samouelle, the well-known ento- 
mologist, for many years of the British 
Museum. The deceased had been for some 
time past in very reduced circumstances 
in consequence of his sudden dismissal 
from office. He was the author of the 
“ Entomologist’s Useful Compendium,’’ 
‘Directions for Preserving Exotic In- 
sects,” ‘‘ Manual of Entomology,” &c. 
He has left a family of nine children to 
lament his untimely loss. 


Beps.—Jan. 13. At Ampthill-house, 
the infant dau. of the Hon. W. Petre. 

Berks.—Feb. 8. Aged 65, suddenly, 
Lucy, wife of William Lock, esq. of Old 
Field House, Maidenhead. 

Bucks.—Jan. 24. At Salt Hill, at the 
house of his son-in-law Archibald William 
Blane, esq. aged 68, Thomas Delves 
Broughton, esq. third son of the late Rev. 
Sir Thomas Delves Broughton, of Dod- 
dington Park, Cheshire, and brother of 
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the present Baronet. He married Hester, 
dau. of Rowlls Leigh, of Adlington Hall, 
Cheshire, esq. 

CaMBRIDGE.—Dec. 20. At Cambridge, 
aged 30, Mary-Stevens, eldest dau. of the 
late Rev. George Kendal, Curate of 
Wrestlingworth, Beds. 

Jan. 25. At Wisbech, aged 42, Tho- 
mas Blundell, esq. M.D. 

CHESHIRE.— Jan. 19. At Gateshead, 
on his way from Edinburgh to Leicester, 
aged 69, Isaac Ryall, esq. Deputy Inspec- 
tor of Hospitals and Fleets. 

Jan. 27. _ At Marple Hall, aged 62, 
Mary-Anne, wife of Walter Skirrow, esq. 
of Lincoln’s-inn, Q.C. one of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Commissioners in Bankruptcy. 

Feb. 1. At Chester, aged 71, Eliza- 
beth Venables, eldest dau. of the late L. 
Venables, esq. of Woodhill, near Os- 
westry. 

CornwaLu.— Jan. 19. At Mylor, 
aged 85, Mr. J. Pascoe. He was the last 
survivor of the gallant crew of the Ante- 
lope packet, of which he was boatswain, 
when in 1793 they took the French schoo- 
ner privateer Atalanta. All the superior 
officers being killed, he took the com- 
mand, and personally lashed the schoo- 
ner’s yard-arm to the rigging of the 
packet, during which he had three shots 
through his hat, but without injury to 
himself. 

Jan. 26. At Falmouth, aged 72, John 
Jago, esq. 

Jan. 27. At Pengreep, aged 77, Collan 
Harvey, esq. He was extensively con- 
nected with the mining and commercial 
interests of Cornwall. 

Drrsy.—Jan. 14. Near Chesterfield, 
James Wheeler Unwin, esq. of Brem- 
mington Hall, son of the Rev. Mr. Un- 
win, of St. Alkmund’s, Derby. He was 
remarkable for riding high-spirited 
horses; he had been to Chesterfield mar- 
ket, and was returning home, when his 
horse took fright, and threw him with 
such violence to the ground that it frac- 
tured his skull. 

Jan.16. Susannah, wife of Jedediah 
Strutt, esq. of Belper. 

Drevon.—Jan. 1. At Plymouth, aged 
83, the widow of Gen. Vaughan Lloyd, of 
the Royal Art. 

Jan. 13. At Torquay, aged 21, John 
Holland Cooke, eldest surviving son of 
the late William Cooke, esq. of Burgh 
House, Lincolnsh. 

Jan. 17. At Mont-le-Grand, near Exe- 
ter, aged 56, Capt. Gilbert Wakefield, 
late of 36th Foot. He served through a 
great part of the Peninsular war, and was 
present in every action in which his re- 
giment was engaged, from the siege of 
Burgos to the battle of Toulouse. 
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Jan. 20. At Chudleigh, aged 78, Wil- 
liam Searle Adams, esq. 

Jan. 24. At Lee, near Chumley, aged 
70, Catherine, wife of Richard Preston, 


esq. 

he 25. At Asherton, aged 27, Sophia 
Mary Everett, wife of George Potts, esq. 

Jan. 27. Eleanor, wife of Elias Lang- 
ton, esq. of Battenbury House, Moreton, 
near Exeter. 

Jan. 28. At Stonehouse, aged 76, Mary, 
widow of Forrester Rose, esq. of Olive 
Bank. 

Jan. 29. At Romansleigh Parsonage, 
the residence of his son-in-law, aged 70, 
Gilbert Dyer, esq. formerly of Exeter. 

Jan. 31. At Exeter, Lieut. Henry Wil- 
liam Baugh, R.N. (1841) eldest son of 
Capt. T. Folliott Baugh, R.N. 

Feb. 1. At Plymouth, aged 12, Ed- 
ward George Brickdale, R.N. Naval Cadet 
of her Majesty’s ship Nimrod, only sur- 
viving son of Edward Brickdale, esq. 

At the parsonage, Buckland Filleigh, 
Alice, wife of the Rev S. Nosworthy. 

Feb. 3. At Exeter, Robert Hillcock, 


esq. 

Pb. 4. At Exeter, aged 87, Mary, widow 
of Edmund Granger, esq. of Rougemont 
Lodge. 

Feb. 6. At Teignmouth House, Teign- 
mouth, aged 82, Catherine Anne, relict of 
Henry Temple, esq. 

Feb. 7. At Cawsand, near Plymouth, 
Mary, wife of J. Entwistle Scholes, esq. 

At the Royal Naval Hospital, Stone- 
house, Mr. Richard May, of Stoke, acting 
foreman of shipwrights in H. M. Dock- 
yard, Devonport, after a servitude of 45 
years; his death was occasioned by a 
fall from the height of 27 feet, when he 
broke both legs, in the Sea-horse frigate. 

Feb. 9. At Dartmouth, aged 84, John 
Eales, esq. 

Feb. 10. At Exeter, Ann, relict of 
John Upham, esq. of London. 

, Dorser.—Jan. 26. At Winterbourne 
Abbas, Elizabeth, wife of Henry Sherrin, 
jun. esq. and dau.-in-law of the late Dr. 
J. P. Hilton, of Enfield, Jamaica. 

Essex.—Jan. 18. Eliza-Mary, wife of 
George William Gent, esq. of Moynn’s 
Park, Steeple Bumpstead. 

Feb. 2. At Willingale, Sophia, widow 
of the Rev. John Deedes, Rector of that 
parish. 

Feb. 5. At Woodford, Georgiana-Rich- 
ards-Kelly, wife of Richard Heatley, esq. 

GioucesterR.—Jan. 3. At Clifton, 
Anna-Monro, wife of the Rev. J. H. 
Hamilton, Minister of St. Mary’s parish, 
Trinidad. 

Jan. 23. Of advanced age, at Bristol, 
Louis Cousins, esq. 

Jan, 24, AtAshley Hill, Bristol, age 
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67, John Tanner, an esteemed member of 
the Society of Friends. 

Jan. 25. At Clifton, Wm. Hepburn, 
esq. of the Island of St. Vincent. 

At Cheltenham, Sarah, widow of John 
Adair Gee, esq. and youngest dau. of the 
Rev. Thomas Darby, of Shelley, Essex. 

Jan. 30. Aged 42, Mary-Ann, dau. of 
the late Samuel Marshall, esq. of Dowry- 
parade, Hotwells, Bristol. 

At Clifton, aged 69, Jane Isabella 
Torrens. 

At the residence of his dau. and son-in- 
law, in Gloucestershire, Isaac Ryall, esq. 
M.D. formerly of Dublin, aged 65, father 
of Dr. John Ryall, LL.D. the lately ap- 
pointed Vice-President of the Queen’s 
College, Cork. 

Lately. At Cheltenham, Henry Geale, 
esq. youngest brother of the Countess 
Fortescue. 

At Cheltenham, Garnett, eldest son of 
the late Jos. Braithwaite, esq. 

At Clifton, Emma, wife of Edward Dig- 
by Murray, esq. 

Feb. 1. At Cheltenham, Sarah-Eliza, 
the wife of Captain Henry Adolphus 
Shuckburgh, 40th Reg. Bengal Nat. Inf. 

Feb. 4. At Hempstead Court, near 
Gloucester, Eliza-Sophia-Theresa-Hen- 
rietta, wife of the Rev. S. Lysons. She 
was the eldest dau. of Major-Gen. Sir 
Lorenzo Moore, K.C.H. and C.B. and 
was married Jan. 1, 1834. 

Feb. 4. At Clifton Vale, at an ad- 
vanced age, Mrs. Brown, relict of Thomas 
Brown, esq. of Horton, near Devizes. 

Hants.—Jan. 12. At Portsea, aged 
76, Capt. Robert Tucker, a zealous and 
brave officer. He entered the service at 
the early age of eight years, and was First 
Lieut. for many years of the Courageux, 
Invincible, and Saturn, 74’s, was twice 
shipwrecked, and once captured. Lieut. 
1795 ; Commander, 1804; retired Cap- 
tain, 1840. He received the Turkish gold 
medal for services in Egypt in 1801. 

Jan. 21. At Basingstoke, aged 89, Ann, 
relict of Dr. Hall, D.D. late rector of 
Monk Sherborne. 

Jan. 26. At Ventnor, I. W. Patrick, 
third son of the late James Cruikshank, 
esq. and the Lady Anne Cruikshank, of 
Langley Park, Forfarshire. 

Jan. 30. At Morley’s College, Win- 
chester, aged 64, Mrs. Yeomans, widow 
of the Rev. Dr. Yeomans, formerly of 
New College, Oxford. 

Feb. 3. At the house of his father, 
Rear-Admiral Brown, Southsea, Lieut. 
Seymour Yorke Brown, R.N. 

Feb. 8. At Upham Rectory, ‘aged 13, 
Josepha Mary, youngest dau. of the Rev. 
John Haygarth. 

Feb. 9, At Millbrook, aged 55, Carroll 
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Satchell, esq. late Quartermaster of the 
Sth Royal Veteran Battalion. 

Herts.—Jan. 17. At the Rectory, 
Stevenage, Eliza, eldest dau. of the late 
Charles Blomfield, esq. and sister of the 
Bishop of London. 

Feb. 2. At Nunsbury Hall, Rosamund 
Emily Ann, aged 19, second dau. of the 
late Robert Dell, esq. of Mickleover 
House, Derbyshire. 

Hererorp. — Lately. At Hereford, 
aged 82, Elizabeth, relict of P. South 
Morris, esq. of Newbury, in that co. 

Suddenly, John Taylor, esq. Hardwick 
House, near Bromyard. 

Kent.—Jan. 21. At West Malling, 
aged 69, James Tomlin, esq. late of Hyde 
Park-place. 

Jan, 25. At the vicarage, Lewisham, 
aged 59, Maria, wife of the Rev. E. Mor- 

an 


Jan. 26. At Tunbridge Wells, Marga- 
ret, widow of A. F. Dobrée, esq. of Ron- 
ceval, Guernsey, and dau. of the Rev. T. 
Le Mesurier, Rector of Haughton-le- 
Skerne, Durham. 

Jan. 31. At Canterbury, Mr. Wm. 
Goldfinch, aged 90, formerly organ builder, 
of Margate, and for the last few years an 
in-brother of St. Nicholas Hospital, Har- 
bledown. 

Feb. 5. At Ash, aged 86, Wm. Friend, 
esq. 

LANCASTER.—Jan. 28. At Manchester, 
whilst on a journey, Mr. George Cocks, 
for many years the representative of the 
house of Messrs. R. Cocks and Co. music 
sellers to her Majesty, New Burlington-st. 

Feb. 3. At Liverpool, aged 62, Peter 
Bourne, esq. 

Feb. 11. At Palace House, Elizabeth- 
Holden, relict of John Greenwood, esq. 

Mipp.esex.—Dec. 19. Suddenly, aged 
77, Joseph Bayley Haynes, esq. at Little 
Stanmore. 

Jan, 20. At Coln Lodge, Twickenham, 
aged 71, Capt. Robert Cockerill, for- 
merly of the 67th Regt. 

Jan. 21. At Neasdon, aged 65, Sarah, 
widow of James Hall, esq. of New Bos- 
well-court. 

Lately. Elizabeth-Frances, wife of Jo- 
seph Dart, esq. of Monken Hadley, and 
late of Tidwell House, Devon. 

Feb. 3. At Hadley Green, Louisa-Har- 
riet Anderson, eldest dau. of the late Capt. 
Fullerton, of the Madras Engineers. 

Norroix.—Jan. 11. Sarah, widow of 
Capt. John Betham, of the Indian Navy, 
and third dau. of the late Peter Nicholls, 
esq. of Yelverton, near Norwich. 

Jan. 20. At East Winch, Anna-Maria, 
relict of the Rev. George Wilson, late of 
Kirby Cane Hall, brother to Lord Berners. 
She was the daughter of the Rev. Charles 
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Millard ; was married in 1797, and left a 
- widow in 1837, having had issue twelve 
sons and one daughter. 

Jan. 23. At the house of his brother-in- 
law, T. C. Williams, esq. Lynn, aged 22, 
Thomas, only surviving son of the late 
William Greenfield, esq. of Gray’s-inn. 

NortHampTon.—Jan. 14. At North- 
ampton, aged 78, Elizabeth, relict of 
Samuel Holt, esq. 

Jan. 19. Aged 69, Harriet, wife of the 
Rev. Wm. Jackson, of Pitsford. 

Jan. 20. At Peterborough, after giving 
birth to a still-born child, Selina, wife of 
the Ven. Owen Davys, Archdeacon of 
Northampton. 

At the Vicarage, Guilsborough, aged 80, 
Susanna, widow of the Rev. Thomas Sikes, 
late Vicar of the parish. 

Norrs.—Jan. 25. At Carlton-on- 
Trent, Walter Charles, second son of Geo. 
Hatton, Esq. 

Feb. 3. At Southwell, aged 77, Edward 
Sneyd Clay, esq. Rear-Admiral of the Red. 
He had been nearly sixty-three years in 
the service, having entered the Navy in 
1783. He was Lieut. of the Venerable 
at the glorious victory obtained by Lord 
Duncan over the Dutch fleet off Camper- 
down, in 1797, when he was severely 
wounded, and for which he received a 
pension of 300/. At the expedition to the 
Helder he was also actively employed ; and 
in 1801 he commanded the Zebra bomb- 
vessel, at the defeat of the Danish fleet 
at Copenhagen. His commissions were 
dated, —Lieut., 1794 ; Commander, 1799; 
Captain, 1802; and Rear-Admiral (on 
retirement), 1837. 

Oxrorp.—Feb. 11. At Oxford, aged 
1024, Mary, dau. of the late Rev. John 
Gray, Rector of Tanfield, Yorkshire, and 
relict of the late Very Rev. Robert Holmes, 
D.D. Dean of Winchester. 

Feb. 12. At Witney, aged 73, Daniel 
Westell, esq. solicitor. 

Sator.—Jan. 23. At Moor Park, 
Ludlow, the seat of her uncle, John Salwey, 
esq. aged 18, Octavia-Frances, youngest 
dau. of the late Thomas Beale, esq. of the 
Heath House, Ludlow. 

Lately. T. H. Cornewall, esq. of Did- 
dlebury. At his funeral the pall was borne 
by six clergymen. 

Feb. 6. At Madeley, aged 19, John 
William Ferriday, eldest son of the late 
Robert Ferriday, esq. 

Somerset.—Jan. 8. In Sydney-place, 
Bath, aged 90, Mary, relict of Captain 
Hough, of the Royal Waggon Train. 

Jan. 10. At Bitton, near Bath, aged 
65, Mary-Anne, relict of Edw. Frere, esq. 
daughter and co-heiress of James Greene, 
esq. M.P. 

Jan, 15, In the hospital of Hugh 
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Sexey, at Bruton, aged 107, Mary Biss. 
Up to the period of her decease she re- 
tained her faculties, and, until very re- 
cently, attended the daily service of the 
Episcopal Chapel attached to the above 
establishment. 

At Mudiford, aged 74, Mrs. Frances 
Rose, dau. of the late Right Hon. Geo. 
Rose, and sister to the present Right 
Hon. Sir G. H. Rose. 

Jan. 16. At Bath, Ann, widow of 
Fletcher Partis, esq. of Pulteney-st. She 
was aresident in Bath for more than 30 
years. Blessed by Providence with ample 
means of following the impulses of her 
benevolent heart, she found pleasure in 
contriving to diffuse relief through nume- 
rous channels, both public and private. 
Almost all the hospitals in London bene- 
fited by her munificence, and the exten- 
sion of her charity reached the public asy- 
lums for the support and education of 
youth. The London Orphan, the Infant 
Orphan Nursery, the National Benevolent 
Institution, St. Anne’s School, the Ladies’ 
School at St. Sepulchre’s, and the Adult 
Orphan Institution, can bear witness to 
the substantial aid she gave. It was her 
beneficence which provided the funds for 
the erection and endowment of Partis 
College, near Bath—a retreat in age for 
the widows and daughters of clergymen 
and others. 

Jan. 21. At Bath, aged 82, Charlotte, 
dau. of the late Sir William Gordon, Bart. 
and relict of Lieut.-Gen. W. H. Cameron. 

Jan. 22. At Bath, aged 86, Frances, 
relict of John Blagrave, esq. of Calcot-pk. 
Berks. She was the eldest dau. and co- 
heir of Anthony Blagrave, esq. of South- 
cot. She was married in 1779 to John 
Blagrave, esq. and by that gentleman, who 
died in 1827, she had issue four sons and 
six daughters. One of the latter was mar- 
ried to the Rev. Dr. Routh, Master of 
Magdalene College, Oxford. 

Jan. 25. At Bath, aged 75, J. Hen- 
rietta Pilot, dau. of the late Major Pilot. 

Jan. 29. At Heriot Lodge, Wrington, 
James Cockburn, esq. 

Jan. 31. Mary Ann, wife of Andrew 
Crosse, esq. of Blaxhold. 

Lately. At Andersey, near Welling- 
ton, aged 74, John Day, esq. formerly a 
solicitor at Milverton. 

Surrotx.—Jan. 21. At Lowestoft, 
after a residence of 43 years, aged 73, 
James Everard, esq. 

Surrey.—Jan. 16. At Bretlands, 
Richard Charles Blunt, esq. second son of 
the late Sir Charles William Blunt, third 
Baronet. 

Jan, 25. 


At Morden Lodge, aged 57, 
Angelina-Frances, wife of George Matthew 


Hoare, esq. She was a dau, and co« 
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heiress of James Greene, of Turton, co. 
Lanc. esq. was married in 1810, and has 
left three surviving sons of a family of ten 
children. 

Jan. 26. At Ewell academy, aged 69, 
Mary, relict of William Monger, esq. 

Jan. 28. At Carshalton, aged 78, Robt. 
Burra, esq. 

Jan. 30. Aged 78, Thomas Brown, esq. ' 
surgeon, Epsom. 

Sussex.—Jan. 13. At St. Leonard’s- 
on-Sea, aged 31, Harriet, wife of John 
Reid, esq. and youngest dau. of the late 
Edw. Archbold, esq. of Ewell. 

Jan. 15. At Brighton, aged 20, Mar- 
cella, fourth surviving dau. of Robert 
Fellowes, esq. Shottisham Park, Norfolk. 

Jan.18. At Uckfield, Elizabeth, dau. 
of the late Thos. Kilgour, esq. of Bethelnie, 
Aberdeensh. 

Jan. 22. At Brighton, aged 32, Ewen 
Henry Cameron, esq. of the Middle Tem- 
ple, barrister-at-law, second son of the 
Rev. Charles Richard Cameron, Rector of 
Swaby, Lincolnshire. 

Jan. 29. At Brighton, aged 55, William 
Atfield, esq. 

Jan. 30. At Eastbourne, aged 80, 
Harriot Willard, spinster, eldest dau. of 
Thomas Willard, esq. 

Feb. 4. At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, aged 
22, Georgina, dau. of E. B. Metcalf, esq. 
of Thornton Heath, near Croydon, Surrey. 

At Brighton, aged 57, Frederick Webb, 
esq. of Westwick, Durham. 

Warwick.—Jan. 15. At Milverton, 
Louisa-Jane, younger dau. of the late 
George Ansty, esq. of Russell-sq. 

Jan. 31. At Lillingston vicarage, aged 
28, Mary-Harriet, wife of the Rev. John 
Wise. 

Lately. At Leamington, aged 63, Thos. 
Staunton, esq. of Ellesmere, Salop, and 
Penvant, Denbighsh. 

WestMoRELAND.—Lately. At Haver- 
sham Vicarage, the residence of his son 
the Rev. R. W. Evans, aged 90, John 
Evans, esq. M.D. of Liwygroes, Shrop- 
shire. 

Witts.—Jan. 30. At the Rectory 
House, Donhead St. Andrew, aged 25, 
Mary-Celia, second dau. of the Rev. W. 
Dansey. 

Worcester.—Lately. In Worcester, 
aged 35, T. Wetherall Krause Smith, esq. 
only son of the late T. W. Smith, esq. 

At Worcester, Mrs. Yeomans, relict of 
the Rev. W. B. Yeomans, D.D. Rector of 
Bucknell, Oxon, and Warndon, Worces- 
tershire. 

Aged 83, Miss Pakington, dau. of the 
late Sir Herbert Pakington, Westwood- 
park. 

At Malvern, aged 83, Lydia, dau. of the 
late Rev. Robert Plumptre, D.D, Master 
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of Queen's College, Cambridge, and Pre- 
bendary of Norwich. 

Yorx.—Jan. 19. At Acomb, near 
York, aged 77, John Joseph Tate Wilkin- 
son, esq. patentee of the Theatres Royal 
Hull and York. 

Jan. 27. At Preston, aged 47, Mary- 
Ann, dau. of the late Henry Jones, esq. 
of Mansion House-street. 

Feb. 1. At Leeds, aged 73, Mervyn 
Richardson, Capt. and Adj. of the First 
West York Militia, late Capt. in the 
Fourth Dragoon Guards. 

Feb. 2. Aged69, Henry William Mais- 
ter, esq. of Beverley, and formerly of 
Wood Hall, East Riding, Registrar of 
Deeds for that division of the county, and 
a Deputy-Lieut. He was the second son 
of Arthur Maister, esq. of Winestead, by 
Esther Thompson, dau. of John Rickaby, 
esq. He married, in 1814, Frances-Eliza- 
beth, eldest dau. of Lieut.-Col. Wilson, 
late of Chelsea College, but had no issue. 

Feb. 3. At Burstwick, aged 66, Agnes- 
Grace, relict of William Raines, esq. and 
dau. of the late Rev. Major Dawson. 

Feb. 4, At Waltham Hall, near Grimsby, 
aged 66, Bushell Anningson, esq. lord of 
the manors of Waltham and Barnoldby. 

Wares.—Jan. 14. At Newcastle-court, 
Radnorshire, Mrs. Whittaker. 

Jan. 24. Aged 49, at Tremadoc, Car- 
narvonsh, William Augustus Riddell Map- 
well, esq. late of the 2d West Indian Reg. 
He served his sovereign for 31 years, and 
fought at Waterloo. 

Jan. 29. At Swansea, George Crane, 
esq. of Rose-hill, Mumbles, who, on the 
preceding Friday, took by mistake a blis- 
ter mixture, composed of cantharides. He 
was a native of Worcestershire, and has 
been resident for the last twenty-two 
years in South Wales, with the iron trade 
of which he was most influentially and 
extensively connected. By the discovery 
of a process of applying anthracite, or 
stone coal, to the smelting of iron, he has 
conferred an invaluable benefit upon the 
district, the extensive stone coal-fields of 
which were, previcus to the discovery, of 
comparatively little value. 

Scortanp.—Jan. 15. At Edinburgh, 
aged 64, Alexander Gillespie, esq. of Sun- 
nyside Lodge, near Lanark. . 

Jan. 22. At Aberdeen, aged 79, Mrs. 
Wilson Nicolson, of Glenbervie, Kincar- 
dineshire, youngest dau. of the iate Sir 
William Nicolson, of Glenbervie, Bart. 
and relict of the Rev. James Wilson, 
Minister of Farnell, Forfarshire. 

Jan. 24. At Edinburgh, Frances, widow 
of Thomas Symonds, esq. formerly of the 
Middle Temple, Barrister-at-law. 

TrELAND.—Dec. 11. At Kilbritian 
Castle, Cork, the Hon, Charlotte Stawell, 
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relict of Jonas Stawell, esq. and sister of 
Viscount Doneraile. She was the second 
daughter of Hayes the 2d Viscount, by 
Charlotte, 4th daughter of James Bernard, 
esq. and sister to the first Earl of Bandon. 
She was married in 1816, and was left a 
widow in 1835. 

Jan.9. At Enniskillen, Hugh P. Ba- 
ker, esq. a Capt. of the 5th Fusiliers. He 
committed suicide by blowing out his 
brains. He entered the regiment as an 
Ensign in Dec. 1837, and was gazetted to 
a company on the 30th Dec. last. 

Jan.14. At Dublin, Georgiana-Eliza- 
beth, wife of Lieut. Boilieu, Madras Eng. 

Jan. 23. At Tullamore, Addison Lowe, 
esq. formerly Lieut. 4th Foot. 

Jan. 24. At Strokestown, Christopher 
Harrison, esq. solicitor ; he was murdered 
near that place. 

Feb. 7. At Doneraile honse, co. Cork, 
aged 52 the Right Hon. Charlotte Esther 
Viscount Doneraile. She was the second 
dau. of Francis Bernard, first Earl of Ban- 
don, by Lady Catharine-Henrietta Boyle, 
dau. of Richard 2d Earl of Shannon, and 
was married in 1816 to her cousin the pre- 
sent Viscount Doneraile, (son of Hayes the 
second Viscount, by Charlotte Bernard, 
sister to the Earl above named.) by whom 
she has left issue an only son, the Hon. 
Hayes St. Leger, born in 1818. 


GuERnsEY.—Lately. Aged 16, Geor- 


Ostruary. 
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giana, third dau. of Robt. Thornton Hey- 


sham, esq. 

Feb. 9. At Beauvoir, aged 94, Ann- 
Saumarez, widow of Isaac Dobrée, esq. 

Jrersey.—Lately. Penelope, youngest 
dau. of the late Thomas Paul, esq. for- 
merly of Malton. 

East Inpres.— Nov. 21. At Bellary, 
Robert Wynne Gray, esq. eldest son of 
the late Major Owen Wynne Gray, 62d 
Regiment. 

Nov. 30. At Aurungabad, Capt. Ben- 
jamin Phillip Hamilton Johnstone, late 
commanding his Highness the Nizam’s 
Rangers. 

Lately. Major Scott, of the Bengal 
Art. son of Mrs. Scott, of Camden place, 
Bath, while on a journey from Bengal to 
Calcutta, whither he was going to meet 
his sons, who had left England for the 
purpose of joining their father in India. 

Dec. 22. At Candy, Ceylon, Edward 
Jacob, esq. of the Hon. Company’s Service. 

Dec. 24. At Dhoolia, Capt. Frederick 
Jackson, of the 24th Bombay N.I. 

West Invies.—Lately. At Montego 
Bay, Jamaica, Henry Newman, esq. third 
son of T. Harding Newman. esq. of 
Nelmes, Essex. 

Bernard Mahon, esq. stipendiary justice 
of St. Andrew’s, Jamaica. 

Dec. 6. At Barbadoes, aged 63, James 
Pairman, esq. late Postmaster of that island. 








TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE METROPOLIS. 
(Including the District of Wandsworth and Clapham.) 
From the Returns issued by the Registrar General. 
Deatus Recisrerep from Jan. 24, to Fes. 14, 1846, (4 weeks.) 


Males 


1844 
Females 3634 | 


1790 § 


Under 15........ 1708 
15 to 60......... 1163 
60 and upwards 
Age not specified 2 


761 ¢ 3034 


Births for the above period... .... cece. ceee ceccee cee D434 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, Feb. 17. __ 


Oats. 
s. d. 
23 3 


Wheat. | Barley. 
s. d.}| 8s dad. 
59 6 | 30 0 


Peas. 
a & 
38 1 


Rye. | Beans. 
s d.| & d. 
37 11 | 34 11 


PRICE OF HOPS, Feb. 20. 
Sussex Pockets, 5/. 2s. to 7/. O0s.—Kent Pockets, 51. 6s. to 10/7. Os. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Feb. 20. 
Hay, 3/. 6s. to 4/. 8s.—Straw, 12. 10s. to 17, 12s.—Clover, 41. 8s. to 52. 12s. 


SMITHFIELD, Feb. 20. 

4d. 

3s. 10d. to 5s. Gd. 

- 2d. to 5s. 2d. 
Pork.......:..cc0.0seeseese38s 10d. to Se. Qa. 


To sink the Offal—perstone of 8lbs. 


Head of Cattle at Market, Feb. 16. 
Beasts............. 2708 Calves 53 
SheepandLambs 18,900 Pigs 280 


COAL MARKET, Feb. 20. 
Walls Ends, from 15s. Od. to 16s. 6d.perton. Other sorts from 13s. 6d. to 25s. Od. 


TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 46s. 6d. 
CANDLES, 7s. Od. per doz. 


Yellow Russia, 45s. Od. 
Moulds, 9s. 6d, 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 


From January 26 to February 25, 1846, both inclusive. 
Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 


Night 


Weather. Weather. 


Day of 
Month. 
Noon 
llo’clock 


8 o’clo 
Morning 
Noon, 








oO 
= 


rn. cldy. fair 
40 |\cloudy, fair 
rain, do. do. 
38 |/do. do. 

fair, cldy. rn. 

do. do. 
do. do. rain 
do. do. 
do. do. rain 
do. 
rain, cldy. fr. 
fair, do. 
hazy, shrs. fr. 
ifair, sleet, rn. 
ido. snow, hail 
ido. do. 


fr. snow, sleet 


EG5S 


fair, cly. rain 
cloudy 

do. fair, rain 
02 ||fair, cloudy 
do. do. 

sleet, rn. fair 
fair, do. 

88 ||constant rain 
rn. cly. fair 
fr. rn. cloudy 
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DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 





er Cent. 
duced 


Re 


er Cent. 
‘onsols 


ssgegesge|*é 


Long 
Annuities. 
Old 8S. Sea 
Annuities. 
South Sea 

Stock. 

India Bonds 
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ARNULL and ALLENDER, Stock and Share Brokers, 
6, Bank Chambers, London. 
J Be NICHOLS AND SON, PRINTERS, 25, PARLIAMENT-STREET, 








